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PREFACE 

TO    THE 

LIFE  OF  SIR  MATTHEW  HALE. 
BY  BP.  BURNETT. 


No  part  of  history  is  more  instructive  and  delighting, 
than  the  lives  of  great  and  worthy  men :  the  shortness 
of  them  invites  many  readers  ;  and  there  are  such  little 
and  yet  remarkable  passages  in  them,  too  inconsiderable 
to  be  put  in  a  general  history  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  that  all  people  are  very  desirous  to  know  them. 
This  makes  Plutarch's  Lives  be  more  generally  read 
than  any  of  all  the  books  which  the  ancient  Greeks  or 
Romans  writ. 

But  the  lives  of  heroes  and  princes  are  commonly 
filled  with  the  account  of  the  great  things  done  by  them, 
which  do  rather  belong  to  a  general  than  a  particular 
history,  and  do  rather  amuse  the  reader's  fancy  with  a 
splendid  show  of  greatness,  than  offer  him  what  is  really 
so  useful  to  himself :  and  indeed  the  lives  of  princes  are 
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either  writ  with  so  much  flattery,  by  those  who  intended 
to  merit  by  it  at  their  own  hands,  or  others  concerned 
in  them  ;  or  with  so  much  spite,  by  those  who,  being 
ill  used  by  them,  have  revenged  themselves  on  their 
memory,  that  there  is  not  much  to  be  built  on  them. 
And  though  the  ill-nature  of  many  makes  what  is  sa- 
tirically writ  to  be  generally  more  read  and  believed, 
than  when  the  flattery  is  visible  and  coarse ;  yet  cer- 
tainly resentment  may  make  the  writer  corrupt  the 
truth  of  history,  as  much  as  interest.  And  since  all 
men  have  their  blind  sides,  and  commit  errors,  he  that 
will  industriously  lay  these  together,  leaving  out,  or  but 
slightly  touching,  what  should  be  set  against  them,  to 
balance  them,  may  make  a  very  good  man  appear  in  bad 
colours  :  so,  upon  the  whole  matter,  there  is  not  that 
reason  to  expect  either  much  truth  or  great  instruc- 
tion from  what  is  written  concerning  heroes  or  princes ; 
for  few  have  been  able  to  imitate  the  patterns  Suetonius 
set  the  world,  in  writing  the  lives  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors with  the  same  freedom  that  they  had  led  them. 
But  the  lives  of  private  men,  though  they  seldom  enter- 
tain the  reader  with  such  a  variety  of  passages  as  the 
other  do  ;  yet  certainly  they  offer  him  things  that  are 
more  imitable,  and  do  present  wisdom  and  virtue  to 
him,  not  only  in  a  fair  idea,  which  is  often  looked  on  as 
a  piece  of  the  invention  or  fancy  of  the  writer,  but  in 
such  plain  and  familiar  instances,  as  do  both  direct  him 
better,  and  persuade  him  more  ;  and  there  are  not  such 
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temptations  to  bias  those  who  writ  them,  so  that  we 
may  generally  depend  more  on  the  truth  of  such  rela- 
tions as  are  given  in  them. 

In  the  age  in  which  we  live,  religion  and  virtue  have 
been  proposed  and  defended  with  such  advantages,  with 
that  great  force  of  reason,  and  those  persuasions,  that 
they  can  hardly  be  matched  in  former  times  :  yet,  after 
all  this,  there  are  but  few  much  wrought  on  by  them  ; 
which  perhaps  flows  from  this,  among  other  reasons, 
that  there  are  not  so  many  excellent  patterns  set  out, 
as  might  both  in  a  shorter  and  more  effectual  manner 
recommend  that  to  the  world  which  discourses  do  but 
coldly ;  the  wit  and  style  of  the  writer  being  more  con- 
sidered than  the  argument  which  they  handle  ;  and 
therefore  the  proposing  virtue  and  religion  in  such  a 
model  may  perhaps  operate  more  than  the  perspective 
of  it  can  do :  and  for  the  history  of  learning,  nothing 
does  so  preserve  and  improve  it,  as  the  writing  the  lives 
of  those  who  have  been  eminent  in  it. 

There  is  no  book  the  ancients  have  left  us,  which 
might  have  informed  us  more  than  Diogenes  Laertius's 
Lives  of  the  Philosophers,  if  he  had  had  the  art  of 
writing  equal  to  that  great  subject  which  he  undertook  : 
for  if  he  had  given  the  world  such  an  account  of  them 
as  Gassendus  has  done  of  Peiresc,  how  great  a  stock  of 
knowledge  might  we  have  had,  which,  by  his  unskilful- 
ness,  is  in  a  great  measure  lost :  since  we  must  now  de- 
pend only  on  him,  because  we  have  no  other  or  better 
author  that  has  written  on  that  argument. 
a  2 
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For  many  ages  there  were  no  lives  writ  but  by  monks, 
through  whose  writings  there  runs  such  an  incurable 
humour  of  telling  incredible  and  inimitable  passages, 
that  little  in  them  can  be  believed  or  proposed  as  a 
pattern.  Sulpitius  Severus  and  Jerome  shewed  too  much 
credulity  in  the  lives  they  writ,  and  raised  Martin  and 
Hilarion  beyond  what  can  be  reasonably  believed.  After 
them,  Socrates,  Theodoret,  Sozomen,  and  Palladius,  took 
a  pleasure  to  tell  uncouth  stories  of  the  monks  of  The- 
bais  and  Nitria :  and  those  who  came  after  them  scorned 
to  fall  short  of  them,  but  raised  their  saints  above  those 
of  former  ages ;  so  that  one  would  have  thought  that 
indecent  way  of  writing  could  rise  no  higher :  and  this 
humour  infected  even  those  who  had  otherwise  a  good 
sense  of  things,  and  a  just  apprehension  of  mankind,  as 
may  appear  in  Matthew  Paris ;  who  though  he  was  a 
writer  of  great  judgment  and  fidelity,  yet  he  has  cor- 
rupted his  history  with  much  of  that  alloy.  But  when 
emulation  and  envy  rose  among  the  several  orders  or 
houses,  then  they  improved  in  that  art  of  making  ro- 
mances, instead  of  writing  lives,  to  that  pitch,  that  the 
world  became  generally  much  scandalized  with  them. 
The  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  tried  who  could  say 
the  most  extravagant  things  of  the  founders,  or  other 
saints  of  their  orders  ;  and  the  Benedictines,  who  thought 
themselves  possessed  of  the  belief  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  of  its  wealth,  endeavoured  all  that  was  possible  still 
to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  their  order,  by  out-lying  the 
others  all  thev  could :  and  whereas  here  or  there  a  mi- 
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racle,  a  vision,  or  trance,  might  have  occurred  in  the 
lives  of  former  saints ;  now  every  page  was  full  of  those 
wonderful  things. 

Nor  has  the  humour  of  writing  in  such  a  manner  been 
quite  laid  down  in  this  age,  though  more  awakened  and 
better  enlightened,  as  appears  in  the  life  of  Philip  Nerius, 
and  a  great  many  more :  and  the  Jesuits  at  Antwerp 
are  now  taking  care  to  load  the  world  with  a  vast  and 
voluminous  collection  of  all  those  lives,  that  has  already 
swelled  to  eleven  volumes  in  folio,  in  a  small  print;  and 
yet  being  digested  according  to  the  calendar,  they  have 
yet  but  ended  the  month  of  April.  The  life  of  Monsieur 
Renty  is  writ  in  another  manner,  where  there  are  so 
many  excellent  passages,  that  he  is  justly  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  greatest  patterns  that  France  has  afforded 
in  this  age. 

But  while  some  have  nourished  infidelity,  and  a  scorn 
of  all  sacred  things,  by  writing  of  those  good  men  in 
such  a  strain,  as  makes  not  only  what  is  so  related  to  be 
disbelieved,  but  creates  a  distrust  of  the  authentical 
writings  of  our  most  holy  faith ;  others  have  fallen  into 
another  extreme,  in  writing  lives  too  jejunely,  swelling 
them  up  with  trifling  accounts  of  the  childhood  and 
education,  and  the  domestic  or  private  affairs,  of  those 
persons  of  whom  they  write,  in  which  the  world  is  little 
concerned :  by  these  they  become  so  flat,  that  few  care 
to  read  them ;  for  certainly  those  transactions  are  only 
fit  to  be  delivered  to  posterity  that  may  carry  with  them 
some  useful  piece  of  knowledge  to  after-times. 
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I  have  now  an  argument  before  me,  which  will  afford 
indeed  only  a  short  history,  but  will  contain  in  it  as 
great  a  character  as  perhaps  can  be  given  of  any  in  this 
age ;  since  there  are  few  instances  of  more  knowledge 
and  greater  virtues  meeting  in  one  person.  I  am  upon 
one  account  (beside  many  more)  unfit  to  undertake  it, 
because  I  was  not  at  all  known  to  him ;  so  I  can  say 
nothing  from  my  own  observation  :  but,  upon  second 
thoughts,  I  do  not  know  whether  this  may  not  qualify 
me  to  write  more  impartially,  though  perhaps  more  de- 
fectively ;  for  the  knowledge  of  extraordinary  persons 
does  most  commonly  bias  those,  who  were  much 
wrought  on,  by  the  tenderness  of  their  friendship  for 
them,  to  raise  their  style  a  little  too  high,  when  they 
write  concerning  them.  I  confess  I  knew  him  as  much 
as  the  looking  often  upon  him  could  amount  to.  The 
last  year  of  his  being  in  London,  he  came  always  on 
Sundays  (when  he  could  go  abroad)  to  the  chapel  of 
the  Rolls,  where  I  then  preached.  In  my  life  I  never 
saw  so  much  gravity  tempered  with  that  sweetness,  and 
set  off  with  so  much  vivacity  as  appeared  in  his  looks 
and  behaviour,  which  disposed  me  to  a  veneration  for 
him,  which  I  never  had  for  any  with  whom  I  was  not 
acquainted.  I  was  seeking  an  opportunity  of  being  ad- 
mitted to  his  conversation ;  but  I  understood  that,  be- 
tween a  great  want  of  health,  and  a  multiplicity  of  busi- 
ness, which  his  employment  brought  upon  him,  he  was 
master  of  so  little  of  his  time,  that  I  stood  in  doubt 
whether  I  might  presume  to  rob  him  of  any  of  it ;  and 
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so  he  left  the  town  before  I  could  resolve  on  desiring  to 
be  known  to  him. 


My  ignorance  of  the  law  of  England  made  me  also 
unfit  to  write  of  a  man,  a  great  part  of  whose  character, 
as  to  his  learning,  is  to  be  taken  from  his  skill  in  the 
common  law,  and  his  performance  in  that.  But  I  shall 
leave  that  to  those  of  the  same  robe ;  since  if  I  en- 
gaged much  in  it,  I  must  needs  commit  many  errors, 
writing  of  a  subject  that  is  foreign  to  me. 

The  occasion  of  my  undertaking  this  was  given  me 
first  by  the  earnest  desires  of  some  that  have  great 
power  over  me ;  who,  having  been  much  obliged  by 
him,  and  holding  his  memory  in  high  estimation, 
thought  I  might  do  it  some  right  by  writing  his  life. 
I  was  then  engaged  in  the  History  of  the  Reformation  ; 
so  I  promised,  that,  as  soon  as  that  was  over,  I  should 
make  the  best  use  I  could  of  such  informations  and 
memorials  as  should  be  brought  me. 

This  I  have  now  performed  in  the  best  manner  I 
could,  and  have  brought  into  method  all  the  parcels  of 
his  life,  or  the  branches  of  his  character,  which  I  could 
either  gather  from  the  informations  that  were  brought  f 
me,  or  from  those  that  were  familiarly  acquainted  with 
him,  or  from  his  writings.  I  have  not  applied  any  of 
the  false  colours,  with  which  art  or  some  forced  elo- 
quence might  furnish  me,  in  writing  concerning  him ; 
but  have  endeavoured  to  set  him  out  in  the  same  sim- 
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plicity  in  which  he  lived.  I  have  said  little  of  his  do- 
mestic concerns,  since  though  in  these  he  was  a  great 
example,  yet  it  signifies  nothing  to  the  world  to  know 
any  particular  exercises  that  might  be  given  to  his  pa- 
tience ;  and  therefore  I  shall  draw  a  veil  over  all  these, 
and  shall  avoid  saying  any  thing  of  him,  but  what  may 
afford  the  reader  some  profitable  instruction.  I  am 
under  no  temptations  of  saying  any  thing  but  what  I 
am  persuaded  is  exactly  true ;  for  where  there  is  so 
much  excellent  truth  to  be  told,  it  were  an  inexcusable 
fault  to  corrupt  that,  or  prejudice  the  reader  against  it, 
by  the  mixture  of  falsehoods  with  it. 

In  short,  as  he  was  a  great  example  while  he  lived, 
so  I  wish  the  setting  him  thus  out  to  posterity  in  his 
own  true  and  native  colours  may  have  its  due  influence 
on  all  persons ;  but  more  particularly  on  those  of  that 
profession,  whom  it  more  immediately  concerns,  whe- 
ther on  the  bench  or  at  the  bar. 
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MATTHEW  HALE  was  born  at  Alderly  in 
Gloucestershire,  the  first  of  November,  1609.  His 
grandfather  was  Robert  Hale,  an  eminent  clothier 
in  Wotton-under-Edge  in  that  county,  where  he  and 
his  ancestors  Jiad  lived  for  many  descents ;  and  they 
had  given  several  parcels  of  land  for  the  use  of  the 
poor,  which  are  enjoyed  by  them  to  this  day.  This 
Robert  acquired  an  estate  of  ten  thousand  pound, 
which  he  divided  almost  equally  amongst  his  five 
sons;  besides  the  portions  he  gave  his  daughters, 
from  whom  a  numerous  posterity  has  sprung.  His 
second  son  was  Robert  Hale,  a  barrister  of  Lincoln's 
Inn :  he  married  Joan  the  daughter  of  Matthew 
Poyntz,  of  Alderly,  esquire,  who  was  descended  from 
B  2 
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that  noble  family  of  the  Poyntz's  of  Acton.  Of  this 
marriage  there  was  no  other  issue  but  this  one  son. 
His  grandfather  by  his  mother  was  his  godfather, 
and  gave  him  his  own  name  at  his  baptism.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  that  strictness  of  conscience, 
that  he  gave  over  the  practice  of  the  law,  because 
he  could  not  understand  the  reason  of  giving  colour 
in  pleadings,  which  as  he  thought  was  to  tell  a  lie  ; 
and  that,  with  some  other  things  commonly  practised, 
seemed  to  him  contrary  to  that  exactness  of  truth 
and  justice  which  became  a  Christian ;  so  that  he 
withdrew  himself  from  the  inns  of  court,  to  live  on 
his  estate  in  the  country.  Of  this  I  was  informed 
by  an  ancient  gentleman,  that  lived  in  a  friendship 
with  his  son  for  fifty  years;  and  he  heard  judge 
Jones,  that  was  Mr.  Kale's  contemporary,  declare 
this  in  the  King's  Bench.  But  as  the  care  he  had 
to  save  his  soul  made  him  abandon  a  profession  in 
which  he  might  have  raised  his  family  much  higher ; 
so  his  charity  to  his  poor  neighbours  made  him  not 
only  deal  his  alms  largely  among  them  while  he 
lived,  but  at  his  death  he  left  (out  of  his  small 
estate,  which  was  lool.  a  year)  2ol.  a  year  to  the 
poor  of  Wotton,  which  his  son  confirmed  to  them 
with  some  addition,  and  with  this  regulation,  that  it 
should  be  distributed  among  such  poor  housekeepers 
as  did  not  receive  the  alms  of  the  parish  ;  for  to 
give  it  to  those  was  only,  as  he  used  to  say,  to  save 
so  much  money  to  the  rich,  who  by  law  were  bound 
to  relieve  the  poor  of  the  parish. 
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Thus  he  was  descended  rather  from  a  good  than  a 
noble  family  ;  and  yet  what  was  wanting  in  the  in- 
significant titles  of  high  birth  and  noble  blood  was 
more  than  made  up  in  the  true  worth  of  his  ancestors. 
But  he  was  soon  deprived  of  the  happiness  of  his 
father's  care  and  instruction ;  for  as  he  lost  his 
mother  before  he  was  three  years  old,  so  his  father 
died  before  he  was  five ;  so  early  was  he  cast  on 
the  providence  of  God.  But  that  unhappiness  was 
in  a  great  measure  made  up  to  him  ;  for  after  some 
opposition  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Poyntz,  his  uncle 
by  his  mother,  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
Anthony  Kingscot,  of  Kingscot,  esquire,  who  was  his 
next  kinsman,  after  his  uncles,  by  his  mother. 

Great  care  was  taken  of  his  education,  and  his 
guardian  intended  to  breed  him  to  be  a  divine :  and, 
being  inclined  to  the  way  of  those  then  called 
Puritans,  put  him  to  some  schools  that  were  taught 
by  those  of  that  party,  and  in  the  1 7th  year  of  his 
age  sent  him  to  Magdalen  Hall  in  Oxford,  where 
Obadiah  Sedgwick  was  his  tutor.  He  was  an  ex- 
traordinary proficient  at  school,  and  for  some  time 
at  Oxford :  but  the  stageplayers  coming  thither,  he 
was  so  much  corrupted  by  seeing  many  plays,  that 
he  almost  wholly  forsook  his  studies.  By  this  he 
not  only  lost  much  time,  but  found  that  his  head 
came  to  be  thereby  filled  with  such  vain  images  of 
things,  that  they  were  at  best  improfitable,  if  not 
hurtful  to  him;  and  being  afterwards  sensible  of 
the  mischief  of  this,  he  resolved,  upon  his  coming  to 
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London,  (where  he  knew  the  opportunities  of  sucli 
sights  would  be  more  frequent  and  inviting,)  never  to 
see  a  play  again :  to  which  he  constantly  adhered. 

The  corruption  of  a  young  man's  mind  in  one 
particular  generally  draws  on  a  great  many  more 
after  it :  so  he,  being  now  taken  off  from  following 
his  studies,  and  from  the  gravity  of  his  deportment, 
that  was  formerly  eminent  in  him  far  beyond  his 
years,  set  himself  to  many  of  the  vanities  incident 
to  youth,  but  still  preserved  his  purity,  and  a  great 
probity  of  mind.  He  loved  fine  clothes,  and  de- 
lighted much  in  company ;  and,  being  of  a  strong 
robust  body,  he  was  a  great  master  at  all  those  ex- 
ercises that  required  much  strength.  He  also 
learned  to  fence,  and  handle  his  weapons ;  in  which 
he  became  so  expert,  that  he  worsted  many  of  the 
masters  of  those  arts :  but  as  he  was  exercising  of 
himself  in  them,  an  instance  appeared,  that  shewed 
a  good  judgment,  and  gave  some  hopes  of  better 
things.  One  of  his  masters  told  him,  he  could  teach 
him  no  more,  for  he  was  now  better  at  his  own  trade 
than  himself  was.  This  Mr.  Hale  looked  on  as 
flattery :  so,  to  make  the  master  discover  himself, 
he  promised  him  the  house  he  lived  in,  for  he  was 
his  tenant,  if  he  could  hit  him  a  blow  on  the  head ; 
and  bade  him  do  his  best,  for  he  would  be  as  good 
as  his  word.  So,  after  a  little  engagement,  his 
master,  being  really  superior  to  him,  hit  him  on  the 
head,  and  he  performed  his  promise ;  for  he  gave 
him  the  house  freely ;  and  was  not  unwilling  at  that 
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rate  to  learn  so  early  to  distinguish  flattery  from 
plain  and  simple  truth. 

He  now  was  so  taken  up  with  martial  matters, 
that,  instead  of  going  on  in  his  design  of  being  a 
scholar,  or  a  divine,  he  resolved  to  be  a  soldier ;  and 
his  tutor  Sedgwick  going  into  the  Low  Countries, 
chaplain  to  the  renowned  lord  Vere,  he  resolved  to 
go  along  with  him,  and  to  trail  a  pike  in  the  prince 
of  Orange's  army.  But  a  happy  stop  was  put  to 
this  resolution,  which  might  have  proved  so  fatal  to 
himself,  and  have  deprived  the  age  of  the  great  ex- 
ample he  gave,  and  the  useful  services  he  afterwards 
did  his  country.  He  was  engaged  in  a  suit  of  law 
with  sir  William  Whitmore,  who  laid  claim  to  some 
part  of  his  estate ;  and  his  guardian  being  a  man  of 
a  retired  temper,  and  not  made  for  business,  he  was 
forced  to  leave  the  university,  after  he  had  been 
three  years  in  it,  and  go  to  London  to  solicit  his  own 
business.  Being  recommended  to  serjeant  Glanvil 
for  his  counsellor,  and  he  observing  in  him  a  clear 
apprehension  of  things,  and  a  solid  judgment,  and  a 
great  fitness  for  the  study  of  the  law,  took  pains 
upon  him  to  persuade  him  to  forsake  his  thoughts 
of  being  a  soldier,  and  to  apply  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  law :  and  this  had  so  good  an  effect  on  him, 
that  on  the  8th  of  November,  1629,  when  he  was 
past  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  admitted 
into  Lincoln's  Inn ;  and  being  then  deeply  sensible 
how  much  time  he  had  lost,  and  that  idle  and  vain 
things  had  overrun  and  almost  corrupted  his  mind, 
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he  resolved  to  redeem  the  time  he  had  lost,  and 
followed  his  studies  with  a  diligence  that  could  scarce 
be  believed,  if  the  signal  effects  of  it  did  not  gain  it 
credit.  He  studied  for  many  years  at  the  rate  of 
sixteen  hours  a  day :  he  threw  aside  all  fine  clothes, 
and  betook  himself  to  a  plain  fashion,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  use  in  many  points  to  his  dying  day. 

But  since  the  honour  of  reclaiming  him  from  the 
idleness  of  his  former  course  of  life  is  due  to  the 
memory  of  that  eminent  lawyer,  serjeant  Glanvil ; 
and  since  my  design  in  writing  is  to  propose  a 
pattern  of  heroic  virtue  to  the  world ;  I  shall  men- 
tion one  passage  of  the  serjeant,  which  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten.  His  father  had  a  fair  estate,  which 
he  intended  to  settle  on  his  elder  brother :  but  he 
being  a  vicious  young  man,  and  there  appearing  no 
hopes  of  his  recovery,  he  settled  it  on  him,  that  was 
his  second  son.  Upon  his  death,  his  eldest  son, 
finding  that  what  he  had  before  looked  on  as  the 
threatenings  of  an  angry  father  was  now  but  too 
certain,  became  melancholy ;  and  that  by  degrees 
wrought  so  great  a  change  on  him,  that  what  his 
father  could  not  prevail  in  while  he  lived,  was  now 
effected  by  the  severity  of  his  last  will ;  so  that  it 
was  now  too  late  for  him  to  change  in  hopes  of  any 
estate  that  was  gone  from  him.  But  his  brother, 
observing  the  reality  of  the  change,  resolved  within 
himself  what  to  do  :  so  he  called  him  with  many  of 
his  friends  together  to  a  feast;  and,  after  other 
dishes  had  been  served  up  to  the  dinner,  he  ordered 
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one  that  was  covered  to  be  set  before  his  brother, 
and  desired  him  to  uncover  it ;  which  he  doing,  the 
company  was  surprised  to  find  it  full  of  writings. 
So  he  told  them,  that  he  was  now  to  do  what  he 
was  sure  his  father  would  have  done,  if  he  had  lived 
to  see  that  happy  change,  which  they  now  all  saw 
in  his  brother:  and  therefore  he  freely  restored 
to  him  the  whole  estate.  This  is  so  great  an  instance 
of  a  generous  and  just  disposition,  that  I  hope  the 
reader  will  easily  pardon  this  digression ;  and  that 
the  rather,  since  that  worthy  serjeant  was  so  instru- 
mental in  the  happy  change  that  followed  in  the 
course  of  Mr.  Hale's  life. 

Yet  he  did  not  at  first  break  off  from  keeping 
too  much  company  with  some  vain  people,  till  a  sad 
accident  drove  him  from  it ;  for  he,  with  some  other 
young  students,  being  invited  to  be  merry  out  of 
town,  one  of  the  company  called  for  so  much  wine, 
that,  notwithstanding  all  that  Mr.  Hale  could  do  to 
prevent  it,  he  went  on  in  his  excess,  till  he  fell  down 
as  dead  before  them ;  so  that  all  that  were  present 
were  not  a  little  affrighted  at  it,  who  did  what  they 
could  to  bring  him  to  himself  again.  This  did  par- 
ticularly affect  Mr.  Hale,  who  thereupon  went  into 
another  room,  and,  shutting  the  door,  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  prayed  earnestly  to  God,  both  for  his 
friend,  that  he  might  be  restored  to  life  again,  and 
that  himself  might  be  forgiven  for  giving  such  coun- 
tenance to  so  much  excess :  and  he  vowed  to  God, 
that  he  would  never  again  keep  company  in  that 
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manner,  nor  drink  a  health  while  he  lived.  His 
friend  recovered,  and  he  most  religiously  observed 
his  vow  till  his  dying  day.  And  though  he  was  af- 
terwards pressed  to  drink  healths,  particularly  the 
king's,  which  was  set  up  by  too  many  as  a  distin- 
guishing mark  of  loyalty,  and  drew  many  into  great 
excess,  after  his  majesty's  happy  restoration;  but 
he  would  never  dispense  with  his  vow,  though  he 
was  sometimes  roughly  treated  for  this,  which  some 
hot  and  indiscreet  men  called  obstinacy. 

This  wrought  an  entire  change  on  him :  now  he 
forsook  all  vain  company,  and  divided  himself  be- 
tween the  duties  of  religion  and  the  studies  of  his 
profession.  In  the  former  he  was  so  regular,  that 
for  six  and  thirty  years'  time  he  never  once  failed 
going  to  church  on  the  Lord's  day.  This  observation 
he  made  when  an  ague  first  interrupted  that  con- 
stant course ;  and  he  reflected  on  it,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  God's  great  goodness  to  him,  in  so  long 
a  continuance  of  his  health. 

He  took  a  strict  account  of  his  time,  of  which  the 
reader  will  best  judge  by  the  scheme  he  drew  for  a 
diary,  which  I  shall  insert,  copied  from  the  original : 
but  I  am  not  certain  when  he  made  it ;  it  is  set 
down  in  the  same  simplicity  in  which  he  writ  it  for 
his  own  private  use. 

MORNING. 

I.  To  lift  up  the  heart  to  God  in  thankfulness  for  re- 
newing  my  life. 
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II.  To  renew  my  covenant  with  God  in  Christ,    i .  By  re- 

newed acts  of  faith  receiving  Christ,  and  rejoicing 
in  the  height  of  that  relation.  2.  Resolution  of 
being  one  of  his  people  doing  him  allegiance. 

III.  Adoration  and  prayer. 

IV.  Setting  a  watch  over  my  own  infirmities  and  pas- 
sions, over  the  snares  laid  in  our  way.     Perimus 
licitis. 

Day  Employment. 

There  must  be  an  employment,  two  kinds. 

I.  Our  ordinary  calling,  to  serve  God  in  it.    It  is  a  ser- 

vice to  Christ,  though  never  so  mean.  Coloss.  iii. 
Here  faithfulness,  diligence,  cheerfulness.  Not  to 
overlay  myself  with  more  business  than  I  can  bear. 

II.  Oar  spiritual  employments,  mingle  somewhat  of  God's 

immediate  service  in  this  day. 

Refreshments. 

I.  Meat  and  drink,  moderation  seasoned  with  somewhat 

of  God. 

II.  Recreations,     i.  Not  our  business.    2.  Suitable.    No 

games,  if  given  to  covetousness  or  passion. 

If  alone. 

I.  Beware  of  wandering,  vain,  lustful  thoughts  ;  fly  from 

thyself  rather  than  entertain  these. 

II.  Let  thy  solitary  thoughts  be  profitable;    view  the 

evidences  of  thy  salvation,  the  state  of  thy  soul,  the 
coming  of  Christ,  thy  own  mortality ;  it  will  make 
thee  humble  and  watchful. 

Company. 
Do  good  to  them.   Use  God's  name  reverently.   Beware 
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of  leaving  an  ill  impression  of  ill  example.   Receive 
good  from  them,  if  more  knowing. 

EVENING. 

Cast  up  the  accounts  of  the  day.  If  ought  amiss,  beg 
pardon.  Gather  resolution  of  more  vigilance.  If 
well,  bless  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God  that  hath 
supported  thee. 

These  notes  have  an  imperfection  in  the  wording 
of  them,  which  shews  they  were  only  intended  for 
his  privacies.  No  wonder  a  man  who  set  such  rules 
to  himself  became  quickly  very  eminent  and  re- 
markable. 

Noy,  the  Attorney  General,  being  then  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  profession,  took  early  notice  of 
him,  and  called  often  for  him,  and  directed  him  in 
his  study,  and  grew  to  have  such  friendship  for  him, 
that  he  came  to  be  called  young  Noy.  He  passing 
from  the  extreme  of  vanity  in  his  apparel,  to  that  of 
neglecting  himself  too  much,  was  once  taken,  when 
there  was  a  press  for  the  king's  service,  as  a  fit 
person  for  it ;  for  he  was  a  strong  and  well  built 
man :  but  some  that  knew  him  coming  by.  and 
giving  notice  who  he  was,  the  press-men  let  him  go. 
This  made  him  return  to  more  decency  in  his  clothes, 
but  never  to  any  superfluity  or  vanity  in  them. 

Once  as  he  was  buying  some  cloth  for  a  new  suit, 
the  draper,  with  whom  he  differed  about  the  price, 
told  him  he  should  have  it  for  nothing,  if  he  would 
promise  him  an  hundred  pound  when  he  came  to  be 
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lord  chief  justice  of  England.  To  which  he  answered, 
that  he  could  not  with  a  good  conscience  wear  any 
man's  cloth,  unless  he  paid  for  it ;  so  he  satisfied  the 
draper,  and  carried  away  the  cloth.  Yet  the  same 
draper  lived  to  see  him  advanced  to  that  same 
dignity. 

While  he  was  thus  improving  himself  in  the  study 
of  the  law,  he  not  only  kept  the  hours  of  the  hall 
constantly  in  term-time,  but  seldom  put  himself  out 
of  commons  in  vacation-time ;  and  continued  then  to 
follow  his  studies  with  an  unwearied  diligence ;  and 
not  being  satisfied  with  the  books  writ  about  it,  or 
to  take  things  upon  trust,  was  very  diligent  in 
searching  all  records.  Then  did  he  make  divers 
collections  out  of  the  books  he  had  read,  and,  mixing 
them  with  his  own  observations,  digested  them  into 
a  common-place  book ;  which  he  did  with  so  much 
industry  and  judgment,  that  an  eminent  judge  of  the 
King's  Bench  borrowed  it  of  him,  when  he  was  lord 
chief  baron.  He  unwillingly  lent  it,  because  it  had 
been  writ  by  him  before  he  was  called  to  the  bar, 
and  had  never  been  thoroughly  revised  by  him  since 
that  time ;  only  what  alterations  had  been  made  in 
the  law  by  subsequent  statutes  and  judgments,  were 
added  by  him  as  they  had  happened.  But  the 
judge,  having  perused  it,  said,  that  though  it  was 
composed  by  him  so  early,  he  did  not  think  any 
lawyer  in  England  could  do  it  better,  except  he 
himself  would  again  set  about  it. 

He  was  soon  found  out  by  that  great  and  learned 
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antiquary  Mr.  Selden,  who  though  much  superior  to 
him  in  years,  yet  came  to  have  such  a  liking  of  him, 
and  of  Mr.  Vaughan,  who  was  afterwards  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  that  as  he  continued 
in  a  close  friendship  with  them  while  he  lived,  so  he 
left  them  at  his  death  two  of  his  four  executors. 

It  was  this  acquaintance  that  first  set  Mr.  Hale 
on  a  more  enlarged  pursuit  of  learning,  which  he 
had  before  confined  to  his  own  profession ;  but  be- 
coming as  great  a  master  in  it  as  ever  any  was,  very 
soon,  he,  who  could  never  let  any  of  his  time  go 
away  unprofitably,  found  leisure  to  attain  to  as  great 
a  variety  of  knowledge,  in  as  comprehensive  a  man- 
ner as  most  men  have  done  in  any  age. 

He  set  himself  much  to  the  study  of  the  Roman 
law ;  and  though  he  liked  the  way  of  judicature  in 
England,  by  juries,  much  better  than  that  of  the 
civil  law,  where  so  much  was  trusted  to  the  judge ; 
yet  he  often  said,  that  the  true  grounds  and  reasons 
of  law  were  so  well  delivered  in  the  Digests,  that 
a  man  could  never  understand  law  as  a  science 
so  well  as  by  seeking  it  there;  and  therefore 
lamented  much  that  it  was  so  little  studied  in 
England. 

He  looked  on  readiness  in  arithmetic  as  a  thing 
which  might  be  useful  to  him  in  his  own  employ- 
ment; and  acquired  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
would  often  on  the  sudden,  and  afterwards  on  the 
bench,  resolve  very  hard  questions,  which  had  puz- 
zled the  best  accountants  about  town.  He  rested 
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not  here ;  but  studied  the  algebra,  both  Speciosa 
and  Numerosa,  and  went  through  all  the  other  ma- 
thematical sciences  ;  and  made  a  great  collection  of 
very  excellent  instruments,  sparing  no  cost  to  have 
them  as  exact  as  art  could  make  them.  He  was 
also  very  conversant  in  philosophical  learning,  and 
in  all  the  curious  experiments  and  rare  discoveries 
of  this  age :  and  had  the  new  books  written  on  those 
subjects  sent  him  from  all  parts,  which  he  both  read 
and  examined  so  critically,  that  if  the  principles  and 
hypotheses,  which  he  took  first  up,  did  any  way 
prepossess  him,  yet  those  who  have  differed  most 
from  him  have  acknowledged,  that  in  what  he  has 
writ  concerning  the  Torricellian  experiment,  and  of 
the  rarefaction  and  condensation  of  the  air,  he  shews 
as  great  an  exactness,  and  as  much  subtlety  in  the 
reasoning  he  builds  on  them,  as  these  principles,  to 
which  he  adhered,  could  bear.  But  indeed  it  will 
seem  scarce  credible,  that  a  man  so  much  employed, 
and  of  so  severe  a  temper  of  mind,  could  find  leisure 
to  read,  observe,  and  write  so  much  of  these  sub- 
jects as  he  did.  He  called  them  his  diversions ;  for 
he  often  said,  when  he  was  weary  with  the  study  of 
the  law.  or  divinity,  he  used  to  recreate  himself  with 
philosophy  or  the  mathematics  :  to  these  he  added 
great  skill  in  physic,  anatomy,  and  chirurgery ;  and 
he  used  to  say,  No  man  could  be  absolutely  a  master 
in  any  profession,  without  having  some  skill  in 
other  sciences;  for  besides  the  satisfaction  he  had 
in  the  knowledge  of  these  things,  he  made  use  of 
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them  often  in  his  employments.  In  some  exami- 
nations he  would  put  such  questions  to  physicians  or 
chirurgeons,  that  they  have  professed  the  college  of 
physicians  could  not  do  it  more  exactly  ;  by  which  he 
discovered  great  judgment,  as  well  as  much  know- 
ledge in  these  things.  And  in  his  sickness  he  used 
to  argue  with  his  doctors  about  his  distempers,  and 
the  methods  they  took  with  them,  like  one  of  their 
own  profession ;  which  one  of  them  told  me  he  un- 
derstood, as  far  as  speculation  without  practice  could 
carry  him. 

To  this  he  added  great  searches  into  ancient 
history ;  and  particularly  into  the  roughest  and 
least  delightful  part  of  it,  chronology.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers ; 
but  want  of  occasion  to  use  it  wore  out  his  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  tongue  :  and  though  he  never  studied 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  yet,  by  his  great  conversation 
with  Selden,  he  understood  the  most  curious  things 
in  the  Rabbinical  learning. 

But  above  all  these,  he  seemed  to  have  made  the 
study  of  divinity  the  chief  of  all  others :  to  which 
he  not  only  directed  every  thing  else,  but  also  ar- 
rived at  that  pitch  in  it,  that  those  who  have  read 
what  he  has  written  on  these  subjects,  will  think 
they  must  have  had  most  of  his  time  and  thoughts. 
It  may  seem  extravagant,  and  almost  incredible, 
that  one  man,  in  no  great  compass  of  years,  should 
have  acquired  such  a  variety  of  knowledge,  and  that 
in  sciences  that  require  much  leisure  and  application. 
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But  as  his  parts  were  quick,  and  his  apprehensions 
lively ;  his  memory  great,  and  his  judgment  strong  ; 
so  his  industry  was  almost  indefatigable.  He  rose 
always  by  times  in  the  morning ;  was  never  idle ; 
scarce  ever  held  any  discourse  about  news,  except 
with  some  few,  in  whom  he  confided,  entirely.  He 
entered  into  no  correspondence  by  letters,  except 
about  necessary  business,  or  matters  of  learning ; 
and  spent  very  little  time  in  eating  or  drinking  :  for 
as  he  never  went  to  public  feasts,  so  he  gave  no  en- 
tertainments but  to  the  poor ;  for  lie  followed  our 
Saviour's  direction  (of  feasting  none  but  these)  lite- 
rally :  and  in  eating  and  drinking  he  observed  not 
only  great  plainness  and  moderation,  but  lived  so 
philosophically,  that  he  always  ended  his  meal  with 
an  appetite  ;  so  that  he  lost  little  time  at  it,  (that 
being  the  only  portion  which  he  grudged  himself,) 
and  was  disposed  to  any  exercise  of  his  mind,  to 
which  he  thought  fit  to  apply  himself,  immediately 
after  he  had  dined.  By  these  means  he  gained 
much  time,  that  is  otherwise  unprofitably  wasted. 

He  had  also  an  admirable  equality  in  the  temper 
of  his  mind,  which  disposed  him  for  whatever  studies 
he  thought  fit  to  turn  himself  to  ;  and  some  very 
uneasy  things,  which  he  lay  under  for  many  years, 
did  rather  engage  him  to,  than  distract  him  from, 
his  studies. 

When  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  began  to 
make  a  figure  in  the  world,  the  late  unhappy  wars 
broke  out,  in  which  it  was  no  easy  thing  for  a  man 
c 
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to  preserve  his  integrity,  and  to  live  securely,  free 
from  great  danger  and  trouble.  He  had  read  the 
life  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  writ  by  Nepos;  and 
having  observed,  that  he  had  passed  through  a  time 
of  as  much  distraction  as  ever  was  in  any  age  or 
state,  from  the  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  to  the  be- 
ginning of  Augustus's  reign,  without  the  least  blemish 
on  his  reputation,  and  free  from  any  considerable 
danger,  being  held  in  great  esteem  by  all  parties, 
and  courted  and  favoured  by  them ;  he  set  him  as  a 
pattern  to  himself :  and  observing,  that,  besides  those 
virtues  which  are  necessary  to  all  men,  and  at  all 
times,  there  were  two  things  that  chiefly  preserved 
Atticus ;  the  one  was  his  engaging  in  no  faction, 
and  meddling  in  no  public  business ;  the  other  was 
his  constant  favouring  and  relieving  those  that  were 
lowest ;  which  was  ascribed  by  such  as  prevailed  to 
the  generosity  of  his  temper,  and  procured  him  much 
kindness  from  those  on  whom  he  had  exercised  his 
bounty,  when  it  came  to  their  turn  to  govern ;  he 
resolved  to  guide  himself  by  those  rules  as  much  as 
was  possible  for  him  to  do. 

He  not  only  avoided  all  public  employment,  but 
the  very  talking  of  news;  and  was  always  both 
favourable  and  charitable  to  those  who  were  de- 
pressed, and  was  sure  never  to  provoke  any  in  parti- 
cular, by  censuring  or  reflecting  on  their  actions  :  for 
many  that  have  conversed  much  with  him  have  told 
me  they  never  heard  him  once  speak  ill  of  any  person. 

He  was  employed  in  his  practice  by  all  the  king's 
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party:  he  was  assigned  counsel  to  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  and  archbishop  Laud,  and  afterwards  to 
the  blessed  king  himself,  when  brought  to  the  in- 
famous pageantry  of  a  mock  trial;  and  offered  to 
plead  for  him  with  all  the  courage  that  so  glorious 
a  cause  ought  to  have  inspired  him  with ;  but  was 
not  suffered  to  appear,  because  the  king  refusing,  as 
he  had  good  reason,  to  submit  to  the  court,  it  was 
pretended  none  could  be  admitted  to  speak  for  him. 
He  was  also  counsel  for  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the 
earl  of  Holland,  and  the  lord  Capel.  His  plea  for 
the  former  of  these  I  have  published  in  the  memoirs 
of  that  duke's  life.  Afterwards  also  being  counsel 
for  the  lord  Craven,  he  pleaded  with  that  force  of 
argument,  that  the  then  attorney  general  threatened 
him  for  appearing  against  the  government :  to  whom 
he  answered,  he  was  pleading  in  defence  of  those 
laws,  which  they  declared  they  would  maintain 
and  preserve ;  and  he  ivas  doing  his  duty  to  his 
client;  so  that  he  ivas  not  to  be  daunted  with 
threatening rs. 

Upon  all  these  occasions  he  had  discharged  him- 
self with  so  much  learning,  fidelity,  and  courage, 
that  he  came  to  be  generally  employed  for  all  that 
party  :  nor  was  he  satisfied  to  appear  for  their  just 
defence  in  the  way  of  his  profession,  but  he  also  re- 
lieved them  often  in  their  necessities ;  which  he  did 
in  a  way  that  was  no  less  prudent  than  charitable, 
considering  the  dangers  of  that  time:  for  he  did 
often  deposit  considerable  sums  in  the  hands  of  a 
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worthy  gentleman  of  the  king's  party,  who  knew 
their  necessities  well,  and  was  to  distribute  his  cha- 
rity according  to  his  own  discretion,  without  either 
letting  them  know  from  whence  it  came,  or  giving 
himself  any  account  to  whom  he  had  given  it. 

Cromwell,  seeing  him  possessed  of  so  much  prac- 
tice, and  he  being  one  of  the  eminentest  men  of  the 
law,  who  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  doing  his  duty  in 
those  critical  times,  resolved  to  take  him  off  from  it, 
and  raise  him  to  the  bench. 

Mr.  Hale  saw  well  enough  the  snare  laid  for  him ; 
and  though  he  did  not  much  consider  the  prejudice 
it  would  be  to  himself  to  exchange  the  easy  and 
safer  profits  he  had  by  his  practice,  for  a  judge's 
place  in  the  Common  Pleas,  which  he  was  required 
to  accept  of;  yet  he  did  deliberate  more  on  the 
lawfulness  of  taking  a  commission  from  usurpers : 
but  having  considered  well  of  this,  he  came  to  be  of 
opinion,  That  it  being  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
justice  and  property  kept  up  at  all  times,  it  was  no 
sin  to  take  a  commission  from  usurpers,  if  he  made 
no  declaration  of  his  acknowledging  their  author- 
ity ;  which  he  never  did.  He  was  much  urged  to 
accept  of  it  by  some  eminent  men  of  his  own  profes- 
sion, who  were  of  the  king's  party  ;  as  sir  Orlando 
Bridgeman,  and  sir  Geoffery  Palmer ;  and  was  also 
satisfied  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  it,  by  the  re- 
solution of  some  famous  divines,  in  particular  Dr. 
Sheldon  and  Dr.  Henchman,  who  were  afterwards 
promoted  to  the  sees  of  Canterbury  and  London. 
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To  these  were  added  the  importunities  of  all  his 
friends  ;  who  thought  that,  in  a  time  of  so  much 
danger  and  oppression,  it  might  be  no  small  security 
to  the  nation,  to  have  a  man  of  his  integrity  and 
abilities  on  the  bench  :  and  the  usurpers  themselves 
held  him  in  that  estimation,  that  they  were  glad  to 
have  him  give  a  countenance  to  their  courts ;  and, 
by  promoting  one  that  was  known  to  have  different 
principles  from  them,  affected  the  reputation  of 
honouring  and  trusting  men  of  eminent  virtues,  of 
what  persuasion  soever  they  might  be  in  relation  to 
public  matters. 

But  he  had  greater  scruples  concerning  the  pro- 
ceeding against  felons,  and  putting  offenders  to 
death  by  that  commission ;  since  he  thought,  the 
sword  of  justice  belonging  only  by  right  to  the  law- 
ful prince,  it  seemed  not  warrantable  to  proceed  to 
a  capital  sentence  by  an  authority  derived  from 
usurpers.  Yet  at  first  he  made  distinction  between 
common  and  ordinary  felonies,  and  offences  against 
the  state :  for  the  last,  he  would  never  meddle  in 
them ;  for  he  thought  these  might  be  often  legal 
and  warrantable  actions,  and  that  the  putting  men 
to  death  on  that  account  was  murder.  But  for  the 
ordinary  felonies,  he  at  first  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
as  necessary,  even  in  times  of  usurpation,  to  execute 
justice  in  those  cases,  as  in  the  matters  of  property. 
But  after  the  king  was  murdered,  he  laid  by  all  his 
collections  of  the  pleas  of  the  crown ;  and,  that  they 
might  not  fall  into  ill  hands,  he  hid  them  behind 
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the  wainscoting  of  his  study ;  for  he  said,  there  was 
no  more  occasion  to  use  them,  till  the  king  should 
be  again  restored  to  his  right;  and  so,  upon  his 
majesty's  restoration,  he  took  them  out,  and  went 
on  in  his  design  to  perfect  that  great  work. 

Yet,  for  some  time  after  he  was  made  a  judge, 
when  he  went  the  circuit,  he  did  sit  on  the  crown 
side,  and  judged  criminals  :  but,  having  considered 
farther  of  it,  he  came  to  think,  that  it  was  at  least 
better  not  to  do  it ;  and  so,  after  the  second  or  third 
circuit,  he  refused  to  sit  any  more  on  the  crown  side, 
and  told  plainly  the  reason ;  for  in  matters  of  blood 
he  was  always  to  choose  the  safer  side :  and  indeed  he 
had  so  carried  himself  in  some  trials,  that  they  were 
not  unwilling  he  should  withdraw  from  meddling  far- 
ther in  them ;  of  which  I  shall  give  some  instances. 

Not  long  after  he  was  made  a  judge,  which  was 
in  the  year  1653,  when  he  went  the  circuit,  a  trial 
was  brought  before  him  at  Lincoln,  concerning  the 
murder  of  one  of  the  townsmen,  who  had  been  of 
the  king's  party,  and  was  killed  by  a  soldier  of  the 
garrison  there.  He  was  in  the  fields  with  a  fowling- 
piece  on  his  shoulder  ;  which  the  soldier  seeing,  he 
came  to  him,  and  said,  it  was  contrary  to  an  order, 
which  the  Protector  had  made,  That  none  who  had 
been  of  the  king's  party  should  carry  arms ;  and  so 
he  would  have  forced  it  from  him  :  but  as  the  other 
did  not  regard  the  order,  so  being  stronger  than  the 
soldier,  he  threw  him  down,  and  having  beat  him, 
he  left  him.  The  soldier  went  into  the  town,  and 
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told  one  of  his  fellow-soldiers  how  he  had  been  used, 
and  got  him  to  go  with  him,  and  lie  in  wait  for  the 
man,  that  he  might  be  revenged  on  him.  They  both 
watched  his  coming  to  town,  and  one  of  them  went 
to  him  to  demand  his  gun ;  which  he  refusing,  the 
soldier  struck  at  him ;  and  as  they  were  struggling, 
the  other  came  behind,  and  ran  his  sword  into  his 
body,  of  which  he  presently  died.  It  was  in  the 
time  of  the  assizes,  so  they  were  both  tried.  Against 
the  one  there  was  no  evidence  of  forethought  felony, 
so  he  was  only  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and 
burnt  on  the  hand ;  but  the  other  was  found  guilty 
of  murder.  And  though  colonel  Whaley,  that  com- 
manded the  garrison,  came  into  the  court,  and  urged, 
That  the  man  was  killed  only  for  disobeying  the 
Protector's  order,  and  that  the  soldier  was  but 
doing  his  duty  ;  yet  the  judge  regarded  both  his 
reasons  and  threatenings  very  little  :  and  therefore 
he  not  only  gave  sentence  against  him,  but  ordered 
the  execution  to  be  so  suddenly  done,  that  it  might 
not  be  possible  to  procure  a  reprieve ;  which  he  be- 
lieved would  have  been  obtained,  if  there  had  been 
time  enough  granted  for  it. 

Another  occasion  was  given  him  of  shewing  both 
his  justice  and  courage,  when  he  was  in  another 
circuit.  He  understood  that  the  Protector  had 
ordered  a  jury  to  be  returned  for  a  trial,  in  which 
he  was  more  than  ordinarily  concerned.  Upon  this 
information,  he  examined  the  sheriff  about  it,  who 
knew  nothing  of  it ;  for  he  said,  ne  referred  all  such 
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things  to  the  under-sheriff :  and  having  next  asked 
the  under-sheriff  concerning  it,  he  found  the  jury 
had  been  returned  by  order  from  Cromwell :  upon 
which  he  shewed  the  statute,  that  all  juries  ought 
to  be  returned  by  the  sheriff,  or  his  lawful  officer : 
and  this  not  being  done  according  to  law,  he  dis- 
missed the  jury,  and  would  not  try  the  cause :  upon 
which  the  Protector  was  highly  displeased  with  him, 
and  at  his  return  from  the  circuit  he  told  him  in 
anger,  He  was  not  fit  to  be  a  judge :  to  which  all  the 
answer  he  made  was,  That  it  was  very  true. 

Another  thing  met  him  in  the  circuit,  upon  which 
he  resolved  to  have  proceeded  severely.  Some  ana- 
baptists had  rushed  into  a  church,  and  had  disturbed 
a  congregation  while  they  were  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment, not  without  some  violence.  At  this  he  was 
highly  offended;  for  he  said,  It  was  intolerable  for 
men,  who  pretended  so  highly  to  liberty  of  con- 
science, to  go  and  disturb  others;  especially  those 
who  had  the  encouragement  of  the  law  on  their  side. 
But  these  were  so  supported  by  some  great  ma- 
gistrates and  officers,  that  a  stop  was  put  to  his  pro- 
ceedings ;  upon  which  he  declared,  he  would  meddle 
no  more  with  the  trials  on  the  crown  side. 

When  Penruddock's  trial  was  brought  on,  there 
was  a  special  messenger  sent  to  him,  requiring  him 
to  assist  at  it.  It  was  in  vacation-time,  and  he  was 
at  his  country-house  at  Alderly.  He  plainly  refused 
o  go,  and  said,  The  four  terms  and  two  circuits 
were  enough,  and  the  little  interval  that  was  between 
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ivas  little  enough  for  their  private  affairs;  and  so  he 
excused  himself.  He  thought  it  was  not  necessary  to 
speak  more  clearly ;  but  if  he  had  been  urged  to  it, 
he  would  not  have  been  afraid  of  doing  it. 

He  was  at  that  time  chosen  a  parliament  man, 
(for  there  being  then  no  house  of  lords,  judges  might 
have  been  chosen  to  sit  in  the  house  of  commons,) 
and  he  went  to  it,  on  design  to  obstruct  the  mad 
and  wicked  projects  then  on  foot,  by  two  parties, 
that  had  very  different  principles  and  ends. 

On  the  one  hand,  some  that  were  perhaps  more 
sincere,  yet  were  really  brain-sick,  designed  they 
knew  not  what,  being  resolved  to  pull  down  a 
standing  ministry,  the  law  and  property  of  England, 
and  all  the  ancient  rules  of  this  government,  and  set 
up  in  its  room  an  indigested  enthusiastical  scheme, 
which  they  called  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  or  of  his 
saints;  many  of  them  being  really  in  expectation, 
that  one  day  or  another  Christ  would  come  down 
and  sit  among  them ;  and  at  least  they  thought  to 
begin  the  glorious  thousand  years  mentioned  in  the 
Revelation. 

Others  at  the  same  time  taking  advantages  from 
the  fears  and  apprehensions,  that  all  the  sober  men 
of  the  nation  were  in,  lest  they  should  fall  under  the 
tyranny  of  a  distracted  sort  of  people,  who  to  all 
their  other  ill  principles  added  great  cruelty,  which 
they  had  copied  from  those  at  Munster  in  the  former 
age,  intended  to  improve  that  opportunity  to  raise 
their  own  fortunes  and  families.  Amidst  these  judge 
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Hale  steered  a  middle  course ;  for  as  he  would  en- 
gage for  neither  side,  so  he,  with  a  great  many  more 
worthy  men,  came  to  parliaments  more  out  of  a  de- 
sign to  hinder  mischief,  than  to  do  much  good; 
wisely  foreseeing,  that  the  inclinations  for  the  royal 
family  were  daily  growing  so  much,  that  in  time  the 
disorders  then  in  agitation  would  ferment  to  that 
happy  resolution,  in  which  they  determined  in  May, 
1660.  And  therefore  all  that  could  be  then  done 
was,  to  oppose  the  ill  designs  of  both  parties,  the 
enthusiasts  as  well  as  the  usurpers.  Among  the 
other  extravagant  motions  made  in  this  parliament, 
one  was,  to  destroy  all  the  records  in  the  Tower, 
and  to  settle  the  nation  on  a  new  foundation :  so 
he  took  this  province  to  himself,  to  shew  the  mad- 
ness of  this  proposition,  the  injustice  of  it,  and  the 
mischiefs  that  would  follow  on  it ;  and  did  it  with 
such  clearness  and  strength  of  reason,  as  not  only 
satisfied  all  sober  persons,  (for  it  may  be  supposed 
that  was  soon  done.)  but  stopped  even  the  mouths 
of  the  frantic  people  themselves. 

Thus  he  continued  administering  justice  till  the 
Protector  died;  but  then  he  both  refused  the 
mournings,  that  were  sent  to  him  and  his  servants 
for  the  funeral,  and  likewise  to  accept  of  the  new 
commission,  that  was  offered  him  by  Richard :  and 
when  the  rest  of  the  judges  urged  it  upon  him,  and 
employed  others  to  press  him  to  accept  of  it,  he  re- 
jected all  their  importunities,  and  said,  He  could  act 
no  longer  under  such  authority. 
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He  lived  a  private  man  till  the  parliament  met 
that  called  home  the  king,  to  which  he  was  returned 
knight  of  the  shire  from  the  county  of  Gloucester. 
It  appeared  at  that  time  how  much  he  was  beloved 
and  esteemed  in  his  neighbourhood ;   for  though 
another,  who  stood  in  competition  with  him,  had 
spent  near  a  thousand  pounds  to  procure  voices,  a 
great  sum  to  be  employed  that  way  in  those  days, 
and  he  had  been  at  no  cost ;  and  was  so  far  from 
soliciting  it,  that  he  had  stood  out  long  against  those 
who  pressed  him  to  appear ;  and  he  did  not  promise 
to  appear,  till  three  days  before  the  election ;  yet 
he  was  preferred.  He  was  brought  thither  almost  by 
violence,  by  the  lord  (now  earl  of)  Berkeley,  who 
bore  all  the  charge  of  the  entertainments^on  the  day 
of  his  election,  which  was  considerable,  and  had  en- 
gaged all  his  friends  and  interest  for  him.     And 
whereas  by  the  writ  the  knight  of  a  shire  must  be 
miles  gladio  cinctus,  and  he  had  no  sword,  that 
noble  lord  girt  him  with  his  own  sword  during  the 
election ;  but  he  was  soon  weary  of  it,  for  the  em- 
broidery of  the  belt  did  not  suit  well  with  the  plain- 
ness of  his  clothes ;  and  indeed  the  election  did  not 
hold  long ;  for  as  soon  as  ever  he  came  into  the  field, 
he  was  chosen  by  much  the  greater  number,  though 
the  poll  continued  for  three  or  four  days. 

In  that  parliament  he  bore  his  share  in  the  happy 
period  then  put  to  the  confusions  that  threatened 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  nation,  which,  contrary  to  the 
expectations  of  the  most  sanguine,  settled  in  so  serene 
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and  quiet  a  manner,  that  those  who  had  formerly 
built  so  much  on  their  success,  calling  it  an  answer 
from  Heaven  to  their  solemn  appeals  to  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  were  now  not  a  little  confounded  to  see 
all  this  turned  against  themselves,  in  an  instance  much 
more  extraordinary  than  any  of  those  were,  upon 
which  they  had  built  so  much.  His  great  prudence 
and  excellent  temper  led  him  to  think,  that  the 
sooner  an  act  of  indemnity  were  passed,  and  the 
fuller  it  were  of  graces  and  favours,  it  would  sooner 
settle  the  nation,  and  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people ; 
and  therefore  he  applied  himself  with  a  particular 
care  to  the  framing  and  carrying  it  on :  in  which  it 
was  visible  he  had  no  concern  of  his  own,  but  merely 
his  love  of  the  public  that  set  him  on  to  it. 

Soon  after  this,  when  the  courts  in  Westminster 
hall  came  to  be  settled,  he  was  made  lord  chief 
baron ;  and  when  the  earl  of  Clarendon  (then  lord 
chancellor)  delivered  him  his  commission,  in  the 
speech  he  made,  according  to  the  custom  on  such 
occasions,  he  expressed  his  esteem  of  him  in  a  very 
singular  manner ;  telling  him,  among  other  things, 
That  if  the  king  cauld  have  found  out  an  honester 
and  fitter  man  for  that  employment ,  he  would  not 
have  advanced  him  to  it ;  and  that  he  had  therefore 
preferred  him,  because  he  knew  none  that  deserved 
it  so  well.  It  is  ordinary  for  persons  so  promoted 
to  be  knighted ;  but  he  desired  to  avoid  having  that 
honour  done  him,  and  therefore  for  a  considerable 
time  declined  all  opportunities  of  waiting  on  the 
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king  ;  which  the  lord  chancellor  observing,  sent  for 
him  upon  business  one  day,  when  the  king  was  at 
his  house,  and  told  his  majesty,  there  was  his  modest 
chief  baron;  upon  which  he  was  unexpectedly- 
knighted. 

He  continued  eleven  years  in  that  place,  managing 
the  court,  and  all  proceedings  in  it,  with  singular 
justice.  It  was  observed  by  the  whole  nation  how 
much  he  raised  the  reputation  and  practice  of  it: 
and  those  who  held  places  and  offices  in  it  can  all 
declare,  not  only  the  impartiality  of  his  justice,  for 
that  is  but  a  common  virtue,  but  his  generosity,  his 
vast  diligence,  and  his  great  exactness  in  trials.  This 
gave  occasion  to  the  only  complaint  that  ever  was 
made  of  him,  That  Tie  did  not  despatch  matters 
quick  enough.  But  the  great  care  he  used  to  put 
suits  to  a  final  end,  as  it  made  him  slower  in  deciding 
them,  so  it  had  this  good  effect ;  that  causes  tried 
before  him  were  seldom,  if  ever,  tried  again. 

]\Tor  did  his  administration  of  justice  lie  only  in 
that  court :  he  was  one  of  the  principal  judges  that 
sat  in  Clifford's  Inn,  about  settling  the  difference 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  after  the  dreadful  fire 
of  London ;  he  being  the  first  that  offered  his  service 
to  the  city,  for  accommodating  all  the  differences 
that  might  have  arisen  about  the  rebuilding  of  it ; 
in  which  he  behaved  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
persons  concerned :  so  that  the  sudden  and  quiet 
building  of  the  city,  which  is  justly  to  be  reckoned 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age,  is  in  no  small  measure 
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due  to  the  great  care  which  he  and  sir  Orlando 
Bridgeman  (then  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  afterwards  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of 
England)  used,  and  to  the  judgment  they  shewed 
in  that  affair :  since,  without  the  rules  then  laid 
down,  there  might  have  otherwise  followed  such 
an  endless  train  of  vexatious  suits,  as  might  have 
been  little  less  chargeable  than  the  fire  itself  had 
been.  But  without  detracting  from  the  labours  of 
the  other  judges,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he 
was  the  most  instrumental  in  that  great  work  ;  for 
he  first,  by  way  of  scheme,  contrived  the  rules,  upon 
which  he  and  the  rest  proceeded  afterwards ;  in 
which  his  readiness  at  arithmetic,  and  his  skill  in 
architecture,  were  of  great  use  to  him. 

But  it  will  not  seem  strange  that  a  judge  behaved 
himself  as  he  did,  who  at  the  entry  into  his  employ- 
ment, set  such  excellent  rules  to  himself,  which  will 
appear  in  the  following  paper,  copied  from  the  ori- 
ginal under  his  own  hand. 

Things  necessary  to  be  continually  had 
in  remembrance. 

I.  That  in  the  administration  of  justice  I  am  entrusted 

for  God,  the  king,  and  country ;  and  therefore, 

II.  That  it  be  done,  I.  uprightly,  2.  deliberately,  3.  re- 

solutely. 

III.  That  I  rest  not  upon  my  own  understanding  or 
strength  ;  but  implore  and  rest  upon  the  direction 
and  strength  of  God. 
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IV.  That  in  the  execution  of  justice  I  carefully  lay  aside 
my  own  passions,  and  not  give  way  to  them,  how- 
ever provoked. 

V.  That  I  be  wholly  intent  upon  the  business  I  am  about, 

remitting  all  other  cares  and  thoughts,  as  unsea- 
sonable, and  interruptions. 

VI.  That  I  suffer  not  myself  to  be  prepossessed  with 
any  judgment  at  all,  till  the  whole  business  and  both 
parties  be  heard. 

VII.  That  I  never  engage  myself  in  the  beginning  of 
any  cause ;  but  reserve  myself  unprejudiced  till  the 
whole  be  heard. 

VIII.  That  in  business  capital,  though  my  nature  prompt 
me  to  pity,  yet  to  consider,  that  there  is  also  a  pity 
due  to  the  country, 

IX.  That  I  be  not  too  rigid  in  matters  purely  consci- 
entious, where  all  the  harm  is  diversity  of  judgment. 

X.  That  I  be  not  biassed  with  compassion  to  the  poor, 

or  favour  to  the  rich,  in  point  of  justice. 

XI.  That  popular,  or  court  applause,  or  distaste,  have 
no  influence  into  any  thing  I  do  in  point  of  distri- 
bution of  justice. 

XII.  Not  to  be  solicitous  what  men  will  say  or  think, 
so  long  as  I  keep  myself  exactly  according  to  the 
rules  of  justice. 

XIII.  If  in  criminals  it  be  a  measuring  cast,  to  incline 
to  mercy  and  acquittal. 

XIV.  In  criminals  that  consist  merely  in  words,  when 
no  more  harm  ensues,  moderation  is  no  injustice. 

XV.  In  criminals  of  blood,  if  the  fact  be  evident,  severity 
is  justice. 
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XVI.  To  abhor  all  private  solicitations,  of  what  kind 
soever,  and  by  whomsoever,  in  matters  depending. 

XVIT.  To  charge  my  servants,  i.  Not  to  interpose  in 
any  business  whatsoever.  2.  Not  to  take  more 
than  their  known  fees.  3.  Not  to  give  any  undue 
precedence  to  causes.  4.  Not  to  recommend 
counsel. 

XVIII.  To  be  short  and  sparing  at  meals,  that  I  may 
be  the  fitter  for  business. 

He  would  never  receive  private  addresses  or  re- 
commendations from  the  greatest  persons  in  any 
matter  in  which  justice  was  concerned.  One  of  the 
first  peers  of  England  went  once  to  his  chamber, 
and  told  him,  That  having  a  suit  in  law  to  be  tried 
before  him,  he  was  then  to  acquaint  him  with  it, 
that  he  might  the  better  understand  it,  when  it 
should  come  to  be  heard  in  court.  Upon  which  the 
lord  chief  baron  interrupted  him,  and  said,  He  did 
not  deal  fairly  to  come  to  his  chamber  about  such 
affairs ;  for  he  never  received  any  information  of 
causes  but  in  open  court,  ivhere  both  parties  ivere 

to  be  heard  alike :  so  he  would  not  suffer  him  to  go 

ft 

on.  Whereupon  his  grace  (for  he  was  a  duke)  went 
away  not  a  little  dissatisfied,  and  complained  of  it  to 
the  king,  as  a  rudeness  that  was  not  to  be  endured. 
But  his  majesty  bid  him  content  himself  that  he  was 
no  worse  used ;  and  said,  He  very  believed  he  would 
have  used  himself  no  better,  if  he  had  gone  to  solicit 
him  in  any  of  his  own  causes. 
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Another  passage  fell  out  in  one  of  his  circuits, 
which  was  somewhat  censured  as  an  affectation  of 
an  unreasonable  strictness ;  but  it  flowed  from  his 
exactness  to  the  rules  he  had  set  himself.  A  gentle- 
man had  sent  him  a  buck  for  his  table,  that  had  a 
trial  at  the  assizes  :  so  when  he  heard  his  name,  he 
asked,  if  he  was  not  the  same  person  tliat  had  sent 
him  venison  ?  and  finding  he  was  the  same,  he  told 
him,  he  could  not  suffer  the  trial  to  go  on,  till  he 
had  paid  him  for  his  buck.  To  which  the  gentle- 
man answered,  that  he  never  sold  his  venison ;  and 
that  he  had  done  nothing  to  him  which  he  did  not 
do  to  every  judge  that  had  gone  that  circuit ;  which 
was  confirmed  by  several  gentlemen  then  present : 
but  all  would  not  do ;  for  the  lord  chief  baron  had 
learned  from  Solomon,  that  a  gift  perverteth  the 
ways  of  judgment ;  and  therefore  he  would  not 
suffer  the  trial  to  go  on  till  he  had  paid  for  the 
present :  upon  which  the  gentleman  withdrew  the 
record.  And  at  Salisbury,  the  dean  and  chapter 
having,  according  to  the  custom,  presented  him  with 
six  sugar-loaves  in  his  circuit,  he  made  his  servants 
pay  for  the  sugar  before  he  would  try  their  cause. 

It  was  not  so  easy  for  him  to  throw  off  the  im- 
portunities of  the  poor,  for  whom  his  compassion 
wrought  more  powerfully  than  his  regard  to  wealth 
and  greatness :  yet,  when  justice  was  concerned, 
even  that  did  not  turn  him  out  of  the  way.  There 
was  one  that  had  been  put  out  of  a  place  for  some 
ill  behaviour,  who  urged  the  lord  chief  baron  to  set 
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his  hand  to  a  certificate  to  restore  him  to  it, 
or  provide  him  with  another :  but  he  told  him 
plainly,  his  fault  was  such,  that  he  could  not  do  it. 
The  other  pressed  him  vehemently,  and  fell  down 
on  his  knees,  and  begged  it  of  him  with  many  tears : 
but  finding  that  could  not  prevail,  he  said,  he  should 
be  utterly  ruined  if  he  did  it  not ;  and  he  should 
curse  him  for  it  every  day.  But  that  having  no 
effect,  then  he  fell  out  into  all  the  reproachful  words 
that  passion  and  despair  could  inspire  him  with :  to 
which  all  the  answer  the  lord  chief  baron  made  was, 
that  he  could  very  well  bear  all  his  reproaches, 
but  he  could  not  for  all  that  set  his  hand  to  his 
certificate.  He  saw  he  was  poor,  so  he  gave  him  a 
large  charity,  and  sent  him  away. 

But  now  he  was  to  go  on  after  his  pattern  Pom- 
ponius  Atticus,  still  to  favour  and  relieve  them  that 
were  lowest :  so,  besides  great  charities  to  the  non- 
conformists, who  were  then,  as  he  thought,  too  hardly 
used,  he  took  great  care  to  cover  them  all  he  could 
from  the  severities  some  designed  against  them,  and 
discouraged  those  who  were  inclined  to  stretch  the 
laws  too  much  against  them.  He  lamented  the  dif- 
ferences that  were  raised  in  this  church  very  much ; 
and,  according  to  the  impartiality  of  his  justice,  he 
blamed  some  things  on  both  sides,  which  I  shall  set 
down  with  the  same  freedom  that  he  spake  them. 
He  thought  many  of  the  nonconformists  had  merited 
highly  in  the  business  of  the  king's  restoration,  and 
at  least  deserved  that  the  terms  of  conformity  should 
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not  have  been  made  stricter  than  they  were  before 
the  war.  There  was  not  then  that  dreadful  prospect 
of  popery  that  has  appeared  since.  But  that  which 
afflicted  him  most  was,  that  he  saw  the  heats  and 
contentions,  which  followed  upon  those  different 
parties  and  interests,  did  take  people  off  from  the 
indispensable  things  of  religion,  and  slackened  the 
zeal  of  otherways  good  men  for  the  substance  of  it ; 
so  much  being  spent  about  external  and  indifferent 
things.  It  also  gave  advantages  to  atheists  to  treat 
the  most  sacred  points  of  our  holy  faith  as  ridiculous, 
when  they  saw  the  professors  of  it  contend  so  fiercely, 
and  with  such  bitterness,  about  lesser  matters.  He 
was  much  offended  at  all  those  books  that  were 
written  to  expose  the  contrary  sect  to  the  scorn  and 
contempt  of  the  age,  in  a  wanton  and  petulant  style  : 
he  thought  such  writers  wounded  the  Christian  re- 
ligion through  the  sides  of  those  who  differed  from 
them ;  while  a  sort  of  lewd  people,  who  having  as- 
sumed to  themselves  the  title  of  the  wits,  (though 
but  a  very  few  of  them  have  a  right  to  it,)  took  up 
from  both  hands  what  they  had  said,  to  make  one 
another  shew  ridiculous ;  and  from  thence  persuaded 
the  world  to  laugh  at  both,  and  at  all  religion  for 
their  sakes :  and  therefore  he  often  wished  there 
might  be  some  law  to  make  all  scurrility  or  bitter- 
ness in  disputes  about  religion  punishable.  But  as 
he  lamented  the  proceedings  too  rigorously  against 
the  nonconformists,  so  he  declared  himself  always 
of  the  side  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  said, 
D  2 
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those  of  the  separation  were  good  men,  but  they 
had  narrow  souls,  who  would  break  the  peace  of  the 
church  about  such  inconsiderable  matters  as  the 
points  in  difference  were. 

He  scarce  ever  meddled  in  state-intrigues ;  yet, 
upon  a  proposition  that  was  set  on  foot  by  the  lord 
keeper  Bridgeman,  for  a  comprehension  of  the  more 
moderate  dissenters,  and  a  limited  indulgence  to- 
wards such  as  could  not  be  brought  within  the  com- 
prehension, he  dispensed  with  his  maxim  of  avoiding 
to  engage  in  matters  of  state.  There  were  several 
meetings  upon  that  occasion.  The  divine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  that  appeared  most  considerably 
for  it,  was  Dr.  Wilkins,  afterwards  promoted  to  the 
bishopric  of  Chester ;  a  man  of  as  great  a  mind,  as 
true  a  judgment,  as  eminent  virtues,  and  of  as  good 
a  soul,  as  any  I  ever  knew.  He  being  determined  as 
well  by  his  excellent  temper,  as  by  his  foresight  and 
prudence,  by  which  he  early  perceived  the  great 
prejudices  that  religion  received,  and  the  vast  dan- 
gers the  reformation  was  like  to  fall  under  by  those 
divisions,  set  about  that  project  with  the  magnani- 
mity that  was  indeed  peculiar  to  himself;  for  though 
he  was  much  censured  by  many  of  his  own  side,  and 
seconded  by  very  few,  yet  he  pushed  it  as  far  as  he 
could.  After  several  conferences  with  two  of  the 
eminentest  of  the  presbyterian  divines,  heads  were 
agreed  on,  some  abatements  were  to  be  made, 
and  explanations  were  to  be  accepted  of.  The  par- 
ticulars of  that  project  being  thus  concerted,  they 
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were  brought  to  the  lord  chief  baron,  who  put  them 
in  form  of  a  bill,  to  be  presented  to  the  next  sessions 
of  parliament. 

But  two  parties  appeared  vigorously  against  this 
design :  the  one  was  of  some  zealous  clergymen,  who 
thought  it  below  the  dignity  of  the  church  to  alter 
laws,  and  change  settlements,  for  the  sake  of  some 
whom  they  esteemed  schismatics.  They  also  believed 
it  was  better  to  keep  them  out  of  the  church  than  bring 
them  into  it,  since  a  faction  upon  that  would  arise  in 
the  church,  which  they  thought  might  be  more 
dangerous  than  the  schism  itself  was.  Besides,  they 
said,  if  some  things  were  now  to  be  changed  in  com- 
pliance with  the  humour  of  a  party ;  as  soon  as  that 
was  done,  another  party  might  demand  other  con- 
cessions ;  and  there  might  be  as  good  reasons  in- 
vented for  these  as  for  those  :  many  such  conces- 
sions might  also  shake  those  of  our  own  communion, 
and  tempt  them  to  forsake  us,  and  go  over  to  the 
church  of  Rome ;  pretending,  that  we  changed  so 
often,  that  they  were  thereby  inclined  to  be  of  a 
church  that  was  constant  and  true  to  herself.  These 
were  the  reasons  brought,  and  chiefly  insisted  on, 
against  all  comprehension  ;  and  they  wrought  upon 
the  greater  part  of  the  house  of  commons,  so  that 
they  passed  a  vote  against  the  receiving  of  any  bill 
for  that  effect. 

There  were  others  that  opposed  it  upon  very  dif- 
ferent ends :  they  designed  to  shelter  the  papists 
from  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  saw  clearly  that 
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nothing  could  bring  in  popery  so  well  as  a  toleration. 
But  to  tolerate  popery  barefaced  would  have  startled 
the  nation  too  much ;  so  it  was  necessary  to  hinder 
all  the  propositions  for  union,  since  the  keeping  up 
the  differences  was  the  best  colour  they  could  find 
for  getting  the  toleration  to  pass  only  as  a  slackening 
the  laws  against  dissenters,  whose  numbers  and 
wealth  made  it  advisable  to  have  some  regard  to 
them  ;  and  under  this  pretence  popery  might  have 
crept  in  more  covered  and  less  regarded.  So  these 
counsels  being  more  acceptable  to  some  concealed 
papists  then  in  great  power,  as  has  since  appeared 
but  too  evidently,  the  whole  project  for  comprehen- 
sion was  let  fall ;  and  those  who  had  set  it  on  foot 
came  to  be  looked  on  with  an  ill  eye,  as  secret 
favourers  of  the  dissenters,  underminers  of  the 
church,  and  every  thing  else  that  jealousy  and  dis- 
taste could  cast  on  them. 

But  upon  this  occasion  the  lord  chief  baron  and 
Dr.  Wilkins  came  to  contract  a  firm  and  familiar 
friendship ;  and  the  lord  chief  baron  having  much 
business,  and  little  time  to  spare,  did,  to  enjoy  the 
other  the  more,  what  he  had  scarce  ever  done  be- 
fore; he  went  sometimes  to  dine  with  him.  And 
though  he  lived  in  great  friendship  with  some  other 
eminent  clergymen,  as  Dr.  Ward,  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury ;  Br.  Barlow,  bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  Dr.  Barrow, 
late  master  of  Trinity  College ;  Dr.  Tillotson,  dean 
of  Canterbury,  and  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  dean  of  St. 
Paul's ;  (men  so  well  known,  and  so  much  esteemed, 
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that  as  it  was  no  wonder  the  lord  chief  baron  valued 
their  conversation  highly,  so  those  of  them  that  are 
yet  alive  will  think  it  no  lessening  of  the  character 
they  are  so  deservedly  in,  that  they  are  reckoned 
among  judge  Hale's  friends ;)  yet  there  was  an  in- 
timacy and  freedom  in  his  converse  with  bishop 
Wilkins  that  was  singular  to  him  alone.  He  had, 
during  the  late  wars,  lived  in  a  long  and  entire 
friendship  with  the  apostolical  primate  of  Ireland, 
bishop  Usher :  their  curious  searches  into  antiquity, 
and  the  sympathy  of  both  their  tempers,  led  them 
to  a  great  agreement  almost  in  every  thing.  He 
held  also  great  conversation  with  Mr.  Baxter,  who 
was  his  neighbour  at  Acton,  on  whom  he  looked  as  a 
person  of  great  devotion  and  piety,  and  of  a  very 
subtile  and  quick  apprehension  :  their  conversation 
lay  most  in  metaphysical  and  abstracted  ideas  and 
schemes. 

He  looked  with  great  sorrow  on  the  impiety  and 
atheism  of  the  age ;  and  so  he  set  himself  to  oppose 
it,  not  only  by  the  shining  example  of  his  own  life, 
but  by  engaging  in  a  cause,  that  indeed  could  hardly 
fall  into  better  hands :  and  as  he  could  not  find  a 
subject  more  worthy  of  himself,  so  there  were 
few  in  the  age  that  understood  it  so  well,  and  could 
manage  it  more  skilfully.  The  occasion  that  first 
led  him  to  write  about  it  was  this :  he  was  a  strict 
observer  of  the  Lord's  day :  in  which,  besides  his 
constancy  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  he  used  to 
call  all  his  family  together,  and  repeat  to  them  the 
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heads  of  the  sermons,  with  some  additions  of  his 
own,  which  he  fitted  for  their  capacities  and  circum- 
stances ;  and  that  being  done,  he  had  a  custom  of 
shutting  himself  up  for  two  or  three  hours  ;  which 
he  either  spent  in  his  secret  devotions,  or  on  such 
profitable  meditations  as  did  then  occur  to  his 
thoughts.  He  writ  them  with  the  same  simplicity 
that  he  formed  them  in  his  mind,  without  any  art, 
or  so  much  as  a  thought  to  let  them  be  published. 
He  never  corrected  them  ;  but  laid  them  by,  when 
he  had  finished  them,  having  intended  only  to  fix 
and  preserve  his  own  reflections  in  them  ;  so  that  he 
used  no  sort  of  care  to  polish  them,  or  make  the 
first  draught  perfecter  than  when  they  fell  from  his 
pen.  These  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  worthy  person, 
and  he  judging,  as  well  he  might,  that  the  commu- 
nicating them  to  the  world  might  be  a  public  service, 
printed  two  volumes  of  them  in  octavo,  a  little  before 
the  author's  death  ;  containing  his 

CONTEMPLATIONS. 

I.  Of  our  latter  end. 

II.  Of  wisdom,  and  the  fear  of  God. 

III.  Of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  crucified. 

IV.  The  victory  of  faith  over  the  world. 

V.  Of  humility. 

VI.  Jacob's  vow. 

VII.  Of  contentation. 

VIII.  Of  afflictions. 

IX*  A  good  method  to  entertain  unstable  and  trouble- 
some times. 
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X.  Changes  and  troubles  :  a  poem. 
XL  Of  the  redemption  of  time. 

XII.  The  great  audit. 

XIII.  Directions  touching  keeping  the  Lord's  day  :  in  a 
letter  to  his  children. 

XIV.  Poems  written  upon  Christmas-day. 

In  the  second  volume. 

I.  An  inquiry  touching  happiness. 

II.  Of  the  chief  end  of  man. 

III.  Upon  Eccles.  xii.  i.  Remember  thy  Creator. 

IV.  Upon  Psalm  li.  10.    Create   a    clean  heart  in  me. 

With  a  poem. 

V.  The  folly  and  mischief  of  sin. 

VI.  Of  self-denial. 

VII.  Motives  to  watchfulness,  in  reference  to  the  good 

and  evil  angels. 

VIII.  Of  moderation  of  the  affections. 

IX.  Of  worldly  hope  and  expectation. 

X.  Upon  Heb.  xiii.  14.  We  have  here  no  continuing  city. 
XL  Of  contentedness  and  patience. 

XII.  Of  moderation  of  anger. 

XIII.  A  preparative  against  afflictions. 

XIV.  Of  submission,  prayer,  and  thanksgiving. 

XV.  Of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  on  Psalm  cxvi.  12. 

XVI.  Meditations  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with  a  para- 
phrase upon  it. 

In  them  there  appears  a  generous  and  true  spirit 
of  religion,  mixed  with  most  serious  and  fervent  de- 
votion ;  and  perhaps  with  the  more  advantage,  that 
the  style  wants  some  correction,  which  shews  they 
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were  the  genuine  productions  of  an  excellent  mind, 
entertaining  itself  in  secret  with  such  contemplations. 
The  style  is  clear  and  masculine,  in  a  due  temper 
between  flatness  and  affectation ;  in  which  he  ex- 
presses his  thoughts  both  easily  and  decently.  In 
writing  these  discourses,  having  run  over  most  of 
the  subjects  that  his  own  circumstances  led  him 
chiefly  to  consider,  he  began  to  be  in  some  pain  to 
choose  new  arguments;  and  therefore  resolved  to 
fix  on  a  theme  that  should  hold  him  longer. 

He  was  soon  determined  in  his  choice  by  the  im- 
moral and  irreligious  principles  and  practices  that 
had  so  long  vexed  his  righteous  soul,  and  therefore 
began  a  great  design  against  atheism ;  the  first  part 
of  which  is  only  printed,  of  the  origination  of  man- 
kind, designed  to  prove  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  the  truth  of  the  Mosaical  history. 

The  second  part  was  of  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
and  of  &  future  state. 

The  third  part  was  concerning  the  attributes 
of  God,  both  from  the  abstracted  ideas  of  him, 
and  the  light  of  nature,  the  evidence  of  provi- 
dence, the  notions  of  morality,  and  the  voice  of 
conscience. 

And  the  fourth  part  was  concerning  the  truth 
and  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  with  answers  to  the 
objections  against  them.  On  writing  these  he  spent 
seven  years.  He  wrote  them  with  so  much  con- 
sideration, that  one  who  perused  the  original  under 
his  own  hand,  which  was  the  first  draught  of  it,  told 
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me,  he  did  not  remember  of  any  considerable  alter- 
ation, perhaps  not  of  twenty  words  in  the  whole 
work. 

The  way  of  his  writing  them,  only  on  the  evenings 
of  the  Lord's  day,  when  he  was  in  town,  and  not 
much  oftener  when  he  was  in  the  country,  made, 
that  they  are  not  so  contracted,  as  it  is  very  likely 
he  would  have  writ  them,  if  he  had  been  more  at 
leisure  to  have  brought  his  thoughts  into  a  narrower 
compass,  and  fewer  words. 

But  making  some  allowance  for  the  largeness  of 
the  style,  that  volume  that  is  printed  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  the  perfectest  pieces,  both 
of  learning  and  reasoning,  that  has  been  writ  on 
that  subject.  And  he,  who  read  a  great  part  of  the 
other  volumes,  told  me,  they  were  all  of  a  piece  with 
the  first. 

When  he  had  finished  this  work,  he  sent  it  by 
an  unknown  hand  to  bishop  Wilkins,  to  desire  his 
judgment  of  it ;  but  he  that  brought  it  would  give 
no  other  account  of  the  author,  but  that  he  was  not 
a  clergyman.  The  bishop  and  his  worthy  friend 
Dr.  Tillotson  read  a  great  deal  of  it  with  much  plea- 
sure ;  but  could  not  imagine  who  could  be  the 
author,  and  how  a  man  that  was  master  of  so  much 
reason,  and  so  great  a  variety  of  knowledge,  should 
be  so  unknown  to  them,  that  they  could  not  find 
him  out  by  those  characters,  which  are  so  little 
common.  At  last  Dr.  Tillotson  guessed  it  must  be 
the  lord  chief  baron ;  to  which  the  other  presently 
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agreed,  wondering  he  had  been  so  long  in  finding  it 
out.  So  they  went  immediately  to  him,  and  the 
bishop  thanking  him  for  the  entertainment  he  had 
received  from  his  works,  he  blushed  extremely,  not 
without  some  displeasure,  apprehending  that  the 
person  he  had  trusted  had  discovered  him.  But  the 
bishop  soon  cleared  that,  and  told  him,  he  had  dis- 
covered himself;  for  the  learning  of  that  book  was 
so  various,  that  none  but  he  could  be  the  author  of 
it.  And  that  bishop  having  a  freedom  in  delivering 
his  opinion  of  things  and  persons,  which  perhaps 
few  ever  managed  both  with  so  much  plainness  and 
prudence,  told  him,  there  was  nothing  could  be 
better  said  on  these  arguments,  if  he  could  bring  it 
into  a  less  compass  ;  but  if  he  had  not  leisure  for 
that,  he  thought  it  much  better  to  have  it  come  out, 
though  a  little  too  large,  than  that  the  world  should 
be  deprived  of  the  good  which  it  must  needs  do. 
But  our  judge  had  never  the  opportunities  of  revis- 
ing it ;  so,  a  little  before  his  death,  he  sent  the  first 
part  of  it  to  the  press. 

In  the  beginning  of  it  he  gives  an  essay  of  his 
excellent  way  of  methodizing  things ;  in  which  he 
was  so  great  a  master,  that  whatever  he  undertook 
he  would  presently  cast  into  so  perfect  a  scheme, 
that  he  could  never  afterwards  correct  it.  He  runs 
out  copiously  upon  the  argument  of  the  impossibility 
of  an  eternal  succession  of  time,  to  shew  that  time 
and  eternity  are  inconsistent  one  with  another ;  and 
that  therefore  all  duration  that  was  past,  and  defined 
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by  time,  could  not  be  from  eternity ;  and  he  shews 
the  difference  between  successive  eternity  already 
past,  and  one  to  come :  so  that  though  the  latter  is 
possible,  the  former  is  not  so ;  for  all  the  parts  of 
the  former  have  actually  been,  and  therefore,  being 
denned  by  time,  cannot  be  eternal;  whereas  the 
other  are  still  future  to  all  eternity;  so  that  this 
reasoning  cannot  be  turned  to  prove  the  possibility 
of  eternal  successions  that  have  been,  as  well  as 
eternal  successions  that  shall  be.  This  he  follows 
with  a  strength  I  never  met  with  in  any  that  ma- 
naged it  before  him. 

He  brings  next  all  those  moral  arguments,  to 
prove  that  the  world  had  a  beginning,  agreeing  to 
the  account  Moses  gives  of  it ;  as,  that  no  history 
rises  higher  than  near  the  time  of  the  deluge ;  and 
that  the  first  foundation  of  kingdoms,  the  invention 
of  arts,  the  beginnings  of  all  religions,  the  gradual 
plantation  of  the  world,  and  increase  of  mankind, 
and  the  consent  of  nations,  do  agree  with  it.  In 
managing  these,  as  he  shews  profound  skill  both  in 
historical  and  philosophical  learning ;  so  he  gives  a 
noble  discovery  of  his  great  candour  and  probity, 
that  he  would  not  impose  on  the  reader  with  a  false 
show  of  reasoning  by  arguments  that  he  knew  had 
flaws  in  them ;  and  therefore  upon  every  one  of 
these  he  adds  such  allays,  as  in  a  great  measure 
lessened  and  took  off  their  force,  with  as  much 
exactness  of  judgment,  and  strictness  of  censure, 
as  if  he  had  been  set  to  plead  for  the  other  side ; 
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and  indeed  sums  up  the  whole  evidence  for  reli- 
gion as  impartially  as  ever  he  did  in  a  trial  for 
life  or  death  to  the  jury ;  which  how  equally  and 
judiciously  he  always  did,  the  whole  nation  well 
knows. 

After  that,  he  examines  the  ancient  opinions  of 
the  philosophers ;  and  enlarges  with  a  great  variety 
of  curious  reflections,  in  answering  that  only  argu- 
ment that  has  any  appearance  of  strength  for  the 
casual  production  of  man,  from  the  origination  of 
insects  out  of  putrefied  matter,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed; and  he  concluded  the  book,  shewing  how 
rational  and  philosophical  the  account  which  Moses 
gives  of  it  is.  There  is  in  it  all  a  sagacity  and 
quickness  of  thought,  mixed  with  great  and  curious 
learning,  that  I  confess  I  never  met  together  in  any 
other  book  on  that  subject.  Among  other  conjectures, 
one  he  gives  concerning  the  deluge  is,  That  he  did 
not  think  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  waters,  were 
altogether  the  same  before  the  universal  deluge,  and 
after:  but  possibly  the  face  of  the  earth  was  more 
even  than  now  it  is ;  the  seas  possibly  more  dilated 
and  extended,  and  not  so  deep  as  now.  And  a  little 
after,  Possibly  the  seas  have  undermined  much  of 
the  appearing  continent  of  earth.  This  I  the  rather 
take  notice  of,  because  it  hath  been,  since  his  death, 
made  out  in  a  most  ingenious  and  most  elegantly  writ 
book,  by  Mr.  Burnet  of  Christ's  College  in  Cambridge, 
who  has  given  such  an  essay  towards  the  proving  the 
possibility  of  an  universal  deluge,  and  from  thence 
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has  collected,  with  great  sagacity,  what  paradise 
was  before  it,  as  has  not  been  offered  by  any  philo- 
sopher before  him. 

While  the  judge  was  thus  employing  his  time,  the 
lord  chief  justice  Key  ling  dying,  he  was,  on  the  i8th 
of  May  1671,  promoted  to  be  lord  chief  justice  of 
England.  He  had  made  the  pleas  of  the  crown  one 
of  his  chief  studies ;  and  by  much  search,  and  long 
observation,  had  composed  that  great  work  con- 
cerning them,  formerly  mentioned;  he  that  holds 
the  high  office  of  justiciary  in  that  court  being  the 
chief  trustee  and  assertor  of  the  liberties  of  his 
country.  All  people  applauded  this  choice,  and 
thought  their  liberties  could  not  be  better  deposited, 
than  in  the  hands  of  one,  that,  as  he  understood 
them  well,  so  he  had  all  the  justice  and  courage 
that  so  sacred  a  trust  required.  One  thing  was 
much  observed  and  commended  in  him ;  that  when 
there  was  a  great  inequality  in  the  ability  and 
learning  of  the  counsellors  that  were  to  plead  one 
against  another,  he  thought  it  became  him,  as  the 
judge,  to  supply  that :  so  he  would  enforce  what  the 
weaker  counsel  managed  but  indifferently,  and  not 
suffer  the  more  learned  to  carry  the  business  by  the 
advantage  they  had  over  the  others,  in  their  quick- 
ness and  skill  in  law,  and  readiness  in  pleading,  till 
all  things  were  cleared,  in  which  the  merits  and 
strength  of  the  ill-defended  cause  lay.  He  was  not 
satisfied  barely  to  give  his  judgment  in  causes ;  but 
did,  especially  in  all  intricate  ones,  give  such  an  ac- 
count of  the  reasons  that  prevailed  with  him,  that 
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the  counsel  did  not  only  acquiesce  in  his  authority, 
but  were  so  convinced  by  his  reasons,  that  I  have 
heard  many  profess,  that  he  brought  them  often  to 
change  their  opinions ;  so  that  his  giving  of  judg- 
ment was  really  a  learned  lecture  upon  that  point 
of  law :  and  which  was  yet  more,  the  parties  them- 
selves, though  interest  does  too  commonly  corrupt 
the  judgment,  were  generally  satisfied  with  the  justice 
of  his  decisions,  even  when  they  were  made  against 
them.  His  impartial  justice  and  great  diligence 
drew  the  chief  practice  after  him,  into  whatsoever 
court  he  came.  Since,  though  the  courts  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  the  Exchequer,  and  the  King's 
Bench,  are  appointed  for  the  trial  of  causes  of  dif- 
ferent natures  ;  yet  it  is  easy  to  bring  most  causes 
into  any  of  them,  as  the  counsel  or  attorneys  please : 
so,  as  he  had  drawn  the  business  much  after  him, 
both  into  the  Common  Pleas  and  the  Exchequer,  it 
now  followed  him  into  the  King's  Bench  ;  and  many 
causes  that  were  depending  in  the  Exchequer,  and  not 
determined,  were  let  fall  there,  and  brought  again 
before  him  in  the  court  to  which  he  was  now  re- 
moved. And  here  did  he  spend  the  rest  of  his  public 
life  and  employment.  But  about  four  years  and  a 
half  after  this  advancement,  he,  who  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  a  firm  and  vigorous  health,  to  which  his 
great  temperance  and  the  equality  of  his  mind  did 
not  a  little  conduce,  was  on  a  sudden  brought  very 
low  by  an  inflammation  in  his  midriff,  which  in  two 
days'  time  broke  the  constitution  of  his  health  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  never  recovered  it.  He  be- 
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came  so  asthmatical,  that  with  great  difficulty  he 
could  fetch  his  breath,  that  determined  in  a  dropsy, 
of  which  he  afterwards  died.  He  understood  physic 
so  well,  that,  considering  his  age,  he  concluded  his 
distemper  must  carry  him  off  in  a  little  time ;  and 
therefore  he  resolved  to  have  some  of  the  last 
months  of  his  life  reserved  to  himself,  that,  being 
freed  of  all  worldly  cares,  he  might  be  preparing 
for  his  change.  He  was  also  so  much  disabled  in 
his  body,  that  he  could  hardly,  though  supported  by 
his  servants,  walk  through  Westminster  Hall,  or  en- 
dure the  toil  of  business.  He  had  been  a  long  time 
wearied  with  the  distractions  that  his  employment 
had  brought  on  him,  and  his  profession  was  become 
ungrateful  to  him.  He  loved  to  apply  himself  wholly 
to  better  purposes,  as  will  appear  by  a  paper  that 
he  writ  on  this  subject,  which  I  shall  here  insert. 

"  First,  If  I  consider  the  business  of  my  profession, 
"  whether  as  an  advocate  or  as  a  judge ;  it  is  true, 
"  I  do  acknowledge,  by  the  institution  of  Almighty 
"  God,  and  the  dispensation  of  his  providence,  I  am 
"  bouhd  to  industry  and  fidelity  in  it :  and  as  it  is 
"  an  act  of  obedience  unto  his  will,  it  carries  with  it 
"  some  things  of  religious  duty,  and  I  may  and  do 
"  take  comfort  in  it,  and  expect  a  reward  of  my 
"  obedience  to  him,  and  the  good  that  I  do  to  man- 
"  kind  therein,  from  the  bounty  and  beneficence  and 
"  promise  of  Almighty  God.  And  it  is  true  also, 
"  that  without  such  employments  civil  societies  can- 
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"  not  be  supported,  and  great  good  redounds  to 
"  mankind  from  them :  and  in  these  respects,  the 
"  conscience  of  my  own  industry,  fidelity,  and  inte- 
"  grity  m  them,  is  a  great  comfort  and  satisfaction 
"  to  me.  But  yet  this  I  must  say  concerning  these 
"  employments,  considered  simply  in  themselves, 
«'  that  they  are  very  full  of  cares,  anxieties,  and 
"  perturbations. 

"  Secondly,  That  though  they  are  beneficial  to 
"  others,  yet  they  are  of  the  least  benefit  to  him 
"  that  is  employed  in  them. 

"  Thirdly,  That  they  do  necessarily  involve  the 
"  party,  whose  office  it  is,  in  great  dangers,  diffi- 
"  culties,  and  calumnies. 

"  Fourthly,  That  they  only  serve  for  the  meridian 
"  of  this  life,  which  is  short  and  uncertain. 

"  Fifthly,  That  though  it  be  my  duty  faithfully  tq. 
"  serve  in  them,  while  I  am  called  to  them,  and  till  I 
"  am  duly  called  from  them,  yet  they  are  great  con- 
"  sumers  of  that  little  time  we  have  here ;  which. 
"  as  it  seems  to  me,  might  be  better  spent  in  a  pious 
"  contemplative  life,  and  a  due  provision  for  eternity. 
"  I  do  not  know  a  better  temporal  employment  than 
"  Martha  had,  in  testifying  her  love  and  duty  to 
"  our  Saviour,  by  making  provision  for  him :  yet 
"  our  Lord  tells  her,  that,  though  she  was  troubled 
"  about  many  things,  there  was  only  one  thing  ne- 
"  cessary ;  and  Mary  had  chosen  the  better  part." 

By  this  the  reader  will  see,  that  he  continued  in 
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his  station  upon  no  other  consideration,  but  that 
being  set  in  it  by  the  providence  of  God,  he  judged 
he  could  not  abandon  that  post  which  was  assigned 
him,  without  preferring  his  own  private  inclination 
to  the  choice  God  had  made  for  him.  But  now  that 
same  Providence  having  by  this  great  distemper  dis- 
engaged him  from  the  obligation  of  holding  a  place 
which  he  was  no  longer  able  to  discharge,  he  re- 
solved to  resign  it.  This  was  no  sooner  surmised 
abroad,  than  it  drew  upon  him  the  importunities  of 
all  his  friends,  and  the  clamour  of  the  whole  town, 
to  divert  him  from  it ;  but  all  was  to  no  purpose. 
There  was  but  one  argument  that  could  move  him, 
which  was,  that  he  was  obliged  to  continue  in  the 
employment  God  had  put  him  in,  for  the  good  of 
the  public.  But  to  this  he  had  such  an  answer,  that 
even  those  who  were  most  concerned  in  his  with- 
drawing could  not  but  see  that  the  reasons  inducing 
him  to  it  were  but  too  strong.  So  he  made  appli- 
cations to  his  majesty  for  his  writ  of  ease,  which  the 
king  was  very  unwilling  to  grant  him,  and  offered 
to  let  him  hold  his  place  still,  he  doing  what  business 
he  could  in  his  chamber  :  but  he  said,  he  could  not 
with  a  good  conscience  continue  in  it,  since  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  discharge  the  duty  belonging 
to  it. 

But  yet,  such  was  the  general  satisfaction  which 
all  the  kingdom  received  by  his  excellent  admin- 
istration of  justice,  that  the  king,  though  he  could 
not  well  deny  his  request,  yet  he  deferred  the 
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granting  of  it  as  long  as  was  possible.  Nor  could 
the  lord  chancellor  be  prevailed  with  to  move  the 
king  to  hasten  his  discharge,  though  the  chief  justice 
often  pressed  him  to  it. 

At  last,  having  wearied  himself  and  all  his  friends 
with  his  importunate  desires,  and  growing  sensibly 
weaker  in  body,  he  did,  upon  the  2ist  day  of 
February,  28  Car.  II.  anno  Dom.  i6y-§-,  go  before  a 
master  of  the  chancery,  with  a  little  parchment  deed, 
drawn  by  himself,  and  written  all  with  his  own  hand, 
and  there  sealed  and  delivered  it,  and  acknowledged 
it  to  be  enrolled ;  and  afterwards  he  brought  the 
original  deed  to  the  lord  chancellor,  and  did  formally 
surrender  his  office  in  these  words : 

"  Omnibus  Christi  fidelibus  ad  quos  praesens 
"  scripturapervenerit,Matheus  Hale,  Miles,  Capitalis 
"  Justiciarius  Domini  Regis  ad  placita  coram  ipso 
"  Rege  tenenda  assignatus,  salutem  in  Domino  sem- 
"  piternam :  Noveritis  me  praefatum  Matheum  Hale, 
"  Militem,  jam  senem  factum,  et  variis  corporis  mei 
"  senilis  morbis  et  infirmitatibus  dire  laborantem  et 
"  adhuc  detentum,  hac  charta  mea  resignare  et  sur- 
"  sum  reddere  serenissimo  Domino  nostro  Carolo 
(  Secundo,  Dei  gratia  Anglise,  Scotiaa,  Francis?  et 
"  Hiberniae  Regi,  Fidei  Defensori,  &c.  prsedictum 
"  officium  Capitalis  Justiciarii  ad  placita  coram  ipso 
"  Rege  tenenda,  humillime  petens  quod  hoc  scriptum 
'  irrotuletur  de  recordo.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium 
"  huic  charta3  meae  resignationis  sigillum  rneum  ap- 
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"  posui.   Datum  vicesimo  primo  die  Februarii,  anno 
"  regni  diet.  Dom.  Regis   nunc  vicesimo  octavo." 

He  made  this  instrument,  as  he  told  the  lord 
Chancellor,  for  two  ends ;  the  one  was  to  shew  the 
world  his  own  free  concurrence  to  his  removal; 
another  was  to  obviate  an  objection  heretofore  made, 
That  a  chief  justice,  being  placed  by  writ,  was  not 
removable  at  pleasure,  as  judges  by  patent  were  : 
which  opinion,  as  he  said,  was  once  held  by  his  pre- 
decessor the  lord  chief  justice  Key  ling  :  and  though 
he  himself  were  always  of  another  opinion,  yet  he 
thought  it  reasonable  to  prevent  such  a  scruple. 

He  had  the  day  before  surrendered  to  the  king 
in  person,  who  parted  from  him  with  great  grace, 
wishing  him  most  heartily  the  return  of  his  health  ; 
and  assuring  him,  that  he  would  still  look  upon 
him  as  one  of  his  judges,  and  have  recourse  to  his 
advice,  when  his  health  would  permit ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  would  continue  his  pension  during  his 
life. 

The  good  man  thought  this  bounty  too  great,  and 
an  ill  precedent  for  the  king  ;  and  therefore  writ  a 
letter  to  the  lord  treasurer,  earnestly  desiring  that 
his  pension  might  be  only  during  pleasure.  But 
the  king  would  grant  it  for  life,  and  make  it  payable 
quarterly. 

And  yet,  for  a  whole  month  together,  he  would 
not  suffer  his  servant  to  sue  out  his  patent  for  his 
pension ;  and  when  the  first  payment  was  received, 
he  ordered  a  great  part  of  it  to  charitable  uses ;  and 
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said,  he  intended  most  of  it  should  be  so  employed, 
as  long  as  it  was  paid  him. 

At  last  he  happened  to  die  upon  the  quarter-day, 
which  was  Christmas-day;  and  though  this  might 
have  given  some  occasion  to  a  dispute,  whether  the 
pension  for  that  quarter  were  recoverable  ;  yet  the 
king  was  pleased  to  decide  that  matter  against  him- 
self, and  ordered  the  pension  to  be  paid  to  his  ex- 
ecutors. 

As  soon  as  he  was  discharged  from  his  great 
place,  he  returned  home  with  as  much  cheerfulness 
as  his  want  of  health  could  admit  of;  being  now 
eased  of  a  burden  he  had  been  of  late  groaning 
under,  and  so  made  more  capable  of  enjoying  that 
which  he  had  much  wished  for,  according  to  his 
elegant  translation  of,  or  rather  paraphrase  upon, 
those  excellent  lines  in  Seneca's  Thyestes,  act  ii. 

Stet  quicunque  voletpotens 
Aulcc  culmine  lubrico  : 
Me  dulcis  saturet  quies. 
Obscuro  positus  loco, 
Leni  perfruar  otio. 
Nullis  not  a  Quiritibus 
Mtas  per  taciturn  fluat. 
Sic  cum  transierint  met 
Nullo  cum  strepitu  dies, 
Plebeius  moriar  senex. 
Illi  mors  gratis  incubat, 
Qui  notus  nimis  omnibus, 
Ignotus  moritur  sibi. 
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Let  him  that  will  ascend  the  tottering  seat 
Of  courtly  grandeur,  and  become  as  great 
As  are  his  mounting  wishes  :  as  for  me, 
Let  sweet  repose  and  rest  my  portion  be. 
Give  me  some  mean,  obscure  recess ;  a  sphere 
Out  of  the  road  of  business,  or  the  fear 
Of  falling  lower  :  where  I  sweetly  may 
Myself  and  dear  retirement  still  enjoy. 
Let  not  my  life  or  name  be  known  unto 
The  grandees  of  the  time,  tost  to  and  fro 
By  censures  or  applause ;  but  let  my  age 
Slide  gently  by  ;  not  overthwart  the  stage 
Of  public  action,  unheard,  unseen, 
And  unconcern'd,  as  if  I  ne'er  had  been. 
And  thus,  while  I  shall  pass  my  silent  days 
In  shady  privacy,  free  from  the  noise 
And  bustles  of  the  mad  world,  then  shall  I 
A  good  old  innocent  plebeian  die. 
Death  is  a  mere  surprise,  a  very  snare 
To  him  that  makes  it  his  life's  greatest  care 
To  be  a  public  pageant,  known  to  all, 
But  unacquainted  with  himself  doth  fall. 

Having  now  attained  to  that  privacy,  which  he 
had  no  less  seriously  than  piously  wished  for,  he 
called  all  his  servants  that  had  belonged  to  his  office 
together,  and  told  them,  he  had  now  laid  down 
his  place,  and  so  their  employments  were  deter- 
mined. Upon  that,  he  advised  them  to  see  for 
themselves,  and  gave  to  some  of  them  very  con- 
siderable presents ;  and  to  every  one  of  them  a 
token ;  and  so  dismissed  all  those  that  were  not  his 
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domestics.  He  was  discharged  the  I5th  of  February 
i67£,  arid  lived  till  the  Christmas  following ;  but  all 
the  while  was  in  so  ill  a  state  of  health,  that  there 
was  no  hopes  of  his  recovery.  He  continued  still 
to  retire  often,  both  for  his  devotions  and  studies ; 
and,  as  long  as  he  could  go,  went  constantly  to  his 
closet :  and  when  his  infirmities  increased  on  him, 
so  that  he  was  not  able  to  go  thither  himself,  he 
made  his  servants  carry  him  thither  in  a  chair.  At 
last,  as  the  winter  came  on,  he  saw,  with  great  joy, 
his  deliverance  approaching  :  for,  besides  his  being 
weary  of  the  world,  and  his  longings  for  the  bless- 
edness of  another  state,  his  pains  increased  so  on 
him,  that  no  patience  inferior  to  his  could  have  borne 
them  without  a  great  uneasiness  of  mind ;  yet  he 
expressed  to  the  last  such  submission  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  so  equal  a  temper  under  them,  that  it  was 
visible  then  what  mighty  effects  his  philosophy  and 
Christianity  had  on  him,  in  supporting  him  under 
such  a  heavy  load. 

He  could  not  lie  down  in  bed  above  a  year  before 
his  death,  by  reason  of  the  asthma ;  but  sat  rather 
than  lay  in  it. 

He  was  attended  on  in  his  sickness  by  a  pious  and 
worthy  divine,  Mr.  Evan  Griffith,  minister  of  the 
parish  ;  and  it  was  observed,  that  in  all  the  extre- 
mities of  his  pain,  whenever  he  prayed  by  him,  he 
forbore  all  complaints  or  groans ;  but  with  his  hands 
and  eyes  lifted  up,  was  fixed  in  his  devotions.  Not 
long  before  his  death,  the  minister  told  him,  There 
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ivas  to  be  a  sacrament  next  Sunday  at  church ;  but 
he  believed  he  could  not  come  and  partake  with  the 
rest ;  therefore  he  would  give  it  to  him  in  his  own 
house.  But  he  answered,  No ;  his  heavenly  Father 
had  prepared  a  feast  for  him,  and  he  would  go  to 
his  Father's  house  to  partake  of  it.  So  he  made 
himself  be  carried  thither  in  his  chair,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  on  his  knees,  with  great  de- 
votion ;  which  it  may  be  supposed  was  the  greater, 
because  he  apprehended  it  was  to  be  his  last,  and  so 
took  it  as  his  viaticum,  and  provision  for  his  journey. 
He  had  some  secret  unaccountable  presages  of  his 
death ;  for  he  said,  that  if  he  did  not  die  on  such 
a  day,  (which  fell  to  be  the  25th  of  November,)  he 
believed  he  should  live  a  month  longer ;  and  he  died 
that  very  day  month.  He  continued  to  enjoy  the 
free  use  of  his  reason  and  sense  to  the  last  moment, 
which  he  had  often  and  earnestly  prayed  for  during 
his  sickness.  And  when  his  voice  was  so  sunk,  that 
he  could  not  be  heard,  they  perceived,  by  the  almost 
constant  lifting  up  of  his  eyes  and  hands,  that  he  was 
still  aspiring  towards  that  blessed  state,  of  which  he 
was  now  speedily  to  be  possessed. 

He  had  for  many  years  a  particular  devotion  for 
Christmas- day  ;  and  after  he  had  received  the  sacra- 
ment, and  been  in  the  performance  of  the  public 
worship  of  that  day,  he  commonly  wrote  a  copy  of 
verses  on  the  honour  of  his  Saviour,  as  a  fit  expres- 
sion of  the  joy  he  felt  in  his  soul,  at  the  return  of 
that  glorious  anniversary.  There  are  seventeen  of 
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those  copies  printed,  which  he  writ  on  seventeen 
several  Christmas-days,  by  which  the  world  has  a 
taste  of  his  poetical  genius;  in  which,  if  he  had 
thought  it  worth  his  time  to  have  excelled,  he  might 
have  been  eminent,  as  well  as  in  other  things :  but 
he  writ  them  rather  to  entertain  himself,  than  to 
merit  the  laurel. 

I  shall  here  add  one,  which  has  not  been  yet 
printed;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  it  was  the  last  he 
writ.  It  is  a  paraphrase  on  Simeon's  Song.  I  take 
it  from  his  blotted  copy,  not  at  all  finished ;  so  the 
reader  is  to  make  allowance  for  any  imperfection  he 
may  find  in  it. 


Blessed  Creator,  who  before  the  birth 
Of  time,  or  ere  the  pillars  of  the  earth 
Were  fix'd  or  form'd,  didst  lay  that  great  design 
Of  man's  redemption  ;  and  didst  define 
In  thine  eternal  counsels  all  the  scene 
Of  that  stupendous  business,  and  when 
It  should  appear :  and  though  the  very  day 
Of  its  epiphany  concealed  lay 
Within  thy  mind,  yet  thou  wert  pleas'd  to  shew 
Some  glimpses  of  it  unto  men  below, 
In  visions,  types,  and  prophecies ;  as  we 
Things  at  a  distance  in  perspective  see. 
But  thou  wert  pleas'd  to  let  thy  servant  know 
That  that  blest  hour,  that  seem'd  to  move  so  slow 
Through  former  ages,  should  at  last  attain 
Its  time,  ere  mv  few  sands,  that  vet  remain, 
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Are  spent ;  and  that  these  aged  eyes 

Should  see  the  day  when  Jacob's  star  should  rise. 

And  now  thou  hast  fulfill'd  it,  blessed  Lord, 

Dismiss  me  now,  according  to  thy  word ; 

And  let  my  aged  body  now  return 

To  rest,  and  dust,  and  drop  into  an  urn : 

For  I  have  liv'd  enough ;  mine  eyes  have  seen 

Thy  much  desir'd  salvation,  that  hath  been 

So  long,  so  dearly  wish'd,  the  joy,  the  hope 

Of  all  the  ancient  patriarchs,  the  scope 

Of  all  the  prophecies,  and  mysteries, 

Of  all  the  types  unveil'd,  the  histories 

Of  Jewish  church  unriddled,  and  the  bright 

And  orient  sun  arisen  to  give  light 

To  Gentiles,  and  the  joy  of  Israel, 

The  world's  Redeemer,  blessed  Emanuel, 

Let  this  sight  close  mine  eyes ;   'tis  loss  to  see, 

After  this  vision,  any  sight  but  thee. 

Thus  he  used  to  sing  on  the  former  Christmas- 
days  ;  but  now  he  was  to  be  admitted  to  bear  his 
part  in  the  new  songs  above  :  so  that  day,  which  he 
had  spent  in  so  much  spiritual  joy,  proved  to  be  in- 
deed the  day  of  his  jubilee  and  deliverance;  for 
between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  he  breathed 
out  his  righteous  and  pious  soul.  His  end  was  peace ; 
he  had  no  strugglings,  nor  seemed  to  be  in  any  pangs 
in  his  last  moments.  He  .was  buried  on  the  4th  of 
January,  Mr.  Griffith  preaching  the  funeral  sermon. 
His  text  was  the  57th  of  Isaiah,  ver.  i .  The  righteous 
perisheth,  and  no  man  layeth  it  to  heart;  and 
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merciful  men  are  taken  away,  none  considering, 
that  the  righteous  is  taken  away  from  the  evil  to 
come.  Which,  how  fitly  it  was  applicable  upon  this 
occasion,  all  that  consider  the  course  of  his  life  will 
easily  conclude.  He  was  interred  in  the  churchyard 
of  Alderly,  among  his  ancestors.  He  did  not  much 
approve  of  burying  in  churches  ;  and  used  to  say, 
the  churches  were  for  the  living,  and  the  church- 
yards for  the  dead.  His  monument  was  like  himself, 
decent  and  plain ;  the  tombstone  was  black  marble, 
and  the  sides  were  black  and  white  marble  :  upon 
which  he  himself  had  ordered  this  bare  and  humble 
inscription  to  be  made : 

HIC  INHUMATUR  CORPUS 

MATTHEI  HALE,  MTLITIS ; 

ROBERTI  HALE,  ET  JOANNA,  UXORIS  EJUS, 

FILII  UNICI. 

NATI  IN  HAC  PAROCHIA  DE  ALDERLY, 
PRIMO  DIE  NOVEMBRIS, 

ANNO  DOM.  1609. 

DENATI  VERO  IBIDEM 

VICESIMO  QUINTO  DIE  DECEMBRIS, 

ANNO  DOM.  1676.     ^ETATIS  SILE  LXVIL 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  most  re- 
markable things  of  his  life,  I  am  now  to  present  the 
reader  with  such  a  character  of  him,  as  the  laying 
his  several  virtues  together  will  amount  to  :  in  which 
I  know  how  difficult  a  task  I  undertake ;  for  to  write 
defectively  of  him  were  to  injure  him,  and  lessen  the 
memory  of  one,  to  whom  I  intend  to  do  all  the  right 
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that  is  in  my  power.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  so  much  here  to  be  commended,  and  proposed  for 
the  imitation  of  others,  that  I  am  afraid  some  may 
imagine  I  am  rather  making  a  picture  of  him,  from 
an  abstracted  idea  of  great  virtues  and  perfections, 
than  setting  him  out  as  he  truly  was.  But  there  is 
great  encouragement  in  this,  that  I  write  concerning 
a  man  so  fresh  in  all  people's  remembrance,  that  is 
so  lately  dead,  and  was  so  much  and  so  well  known, 
that  I  shall  have  many  vouchers,  who  will  be  ready 
to  justify  me  in  all  that  I  am  to  relate,  and  to  add 
a  great  deal  to  what  I  can  say. 

It  has  appeared  in  the  account  of  his  various 
learning,  how  great  his  capacities  were,  and  how 
much  they  were  improved  by  constant  study.  He 
rose  always  early  in  the  morning ;  he  loved  to  walk 
much  abroad;  not  only  for  his  health,  but  he  thought 
it  opened  his  mind,  and  enlarged  his  thoughts,  to  have 
the  creation  of  God  before  his  eyes.  When  he  set 
himself  to  any  study,  he  used  to  cast  his  design  in  a 
scheme,  which  he  did  with  a  great  exactness  of 
method  :  he  took  nothing  on  trust,  but  pursued  his 
inquiries  as  far  as  they  could  go ;  and  as  he  was 
humble  enough  to  confess  his  ignorance,  and  submit 
to  mysteries,  which  he  could  not  comprehend ;  so  he 
was  not  easily  imposed  on  by  any  shows  of  reason, 
or  the  bugbears  of  vulgar  opinions.  He  brought  all 
his  knowledge  as  much  to  scientifical  principles  as 
he  possibly  could,  which  made  him  neglect  the  study 
of  tongues ;  for  the  bent  of  his  mind  lay  another 
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way.  Discoursing  once  of  this  to  some,  they  said, 
They  looked  on  the  common  law  as  a  study  that 
could  not  be  brought  into  a  scheme)  nor  formed  into 
a  rational  science,  by  reason  of  the  indigestedness 
of  it,  and  the  multiplicity  of  the  cases  in  it,  which 
rendered  it  very  hard  to  be  understood,  or  reduced 
into  a  method.  But  he  said.  He  was  not  of  their 
mind ;  and  so,  quickly  after,  he  drew  with  his  own 
hand  a  scheme  of  the  whole  order  and  parts  of  it,  in 
a  large  sheet  of  paper,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
those  to  whom  he  sent  it.  Upon  this  hint,  some 
pressed  him  to  compile  a  body  of  the  English  law  : 
it  could  hardly  ever  be  done  by  a  man  who  knew  it 
better,  and  would  with  more  judgment  and  industry 
have  put  it  into  method.  But  he  said,  As  it  was  a 
great  and  noble  design,  which  would  be  of  vast  ad- 
vantage to  the  nation ;  so  it  was  too  much  for  a 
private  man  to  undertake :  it  was  not  to  be  entered 
upon,  but  by  the  command  of  a  prince,  and  with  the 
communicated  endeavours  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  profession. 

He  had  great  vivacity  in  his  fancy,  as  may  appear 
by  his  inclination  to  poetry,  and  the  lively  illus- 
trations, and  many  tender  strains  in  his  contempla- 
tions :  but  he  looked  on  eloquence  and  wit  as  things 
to  be  used  very  chastely  in  serious  matters,  which 
should  come  under  a  severer  inquiry :  therefore  he 
was,  both  when  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench,  a  great 
enemy  to  all  eloquence  and  rhetoric  in  pleading. 
He  said,  If  the  judge  or  jury  had  a  right  under- 
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standing,  it  signified  nothing  but  a  waste  of  time, 
and  loss  of  words :  and  if  they  were  weak,  and 
easily  wrought  on,  it  was  a  more  decent  way  of 
corrupting  them,  by  bribing  their  fancies,  and 
biassing  their  affections:  and  wondered  much  at 
that  affectation  of  the  French  lawyers  in  imitating 
the  Roman  orators  in  their  pleadings  :  for  the  ora- 
tory of  the  Romans  was  occasioned  by  their  popular 
government,  and  the  factions  of  the  city ;  so  that 
those  who  intended  to  excel  in  the  pleading  of 
causes  were  trained  up  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetors, 
till  they  became  ready  and  expert  in  that  luscious 
way  of  discourse.  It  is  true,  the  composures  of  such 
a  man  as  Tully  was,  who  mixed  an  extraordinary 
quickness,  an  exact  judgment,  and  a  just  decorum 
with  his  skill  in  rhetoric,  do  still  entertain  the  readers 
of  them  with  great  pleasure  :  but  at  the  same  time 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  there  is  not  that 
chastity  of  style,  that  closeness  of  reasoning,  nor  that 
justness  of  figures  in  his  orations,  that  is  in  his  other 
writings;  so  that  a  great  deal  was  said  by  him, 
rather  because  he  knew  it  would  be  acceptable  to 
his  auditors,  than  that  it  was  approved  of  by  him- 
self :  and  all  who  read  them  will  acknowledge,  they 
are  better  pleased  with  them  as  essays  of  wit  and 
style,  than  as  pleadings,  by  which  such  a  judge  as 
ours  was,  would  not  be  much  wrought  on.  And  if 
there  are  such  grounds  to  censure  the  performances 
of  the  greatest  master  in  eloquence,  we  may  easily 
infer  what  nauseous  discourses  the  other  orators 
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made ;  since  in  oratory,  as  well  as  in  poetry,  none 
can  do  indifferently.  So  our  judge  wondered  to  find 
the  French,  that  live  under  a  monarchy,  so  fond  of 
imitating  that,  which  was  an  ill  effect  of  the  popular 
government  of  Rome.  He  therefore  pleaded  him- 
self always  in  few  words,  and  home  to  the  point. 
And  when  he  was  a  judge,  he  held  those  that  pleaded 
before  him  to  be  the  main  hinge  of  the  business,  and 
cut  them  short,  when  they  made  excursions  about 
circumstances  of  no  moment;  by  which  he  saved 
much  time,  and  made  the  chief  difficulties  be  well 
stated  and  cleared. 

There  was  another  custom  among  the  Romans, 
which  he  as  much  admired  as  he  despised  their 
rhetoric ;  which  was,  that  the  jurisconsults  were 
the  men  of  the  highest  quality,  who  were  bred  to  be 
capable  of  the  chief  employment  in  the  state,  and 
became  the  great  masters  of  their  law.  These  gave 
their  opinions  of  all  cases  that  were  put  to  them 
freely,  judging  it  below  them  to  take  any  present 
for  it :  and  indeed  they  were  only  the  true  lawyers 
among  them,  whose  resolutions  were  of  that  au- 
thority, that  they  made  one  classis  of  those  mate- 
rials, out  of  which  Trebonian  compiled  the  Digests 
under  Justinian :  for  the  orators,  or  Causidici,  that 
pleaded  causes,  knew  little  of  the  law,  and  only 
employed  their  mercenary  tongues  to  work  on  the 
affections  of  the  people  and  senate,  or  the  pretors. 
Even  in  most  of  Tully's  orations  there  is  little  of 
law ;  and  that  little,  which  they  might  sprinkle  in 
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their  declamations,  they  had  not  from  their  own 
knowledge,  but  the  resolution  of  some  jurisconsult : 
according  to  that  famous  story  of  Servius  Sulpitius, 
who  was  a  celebrated  orator,  and  being  to  receive 
the  resolution  of  one  of  those  that  were  learned  in 
the  law,  was  so  ignorant,  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand it :  upon  which  the  jurisconsult  reproached 
him,  and  said,  It  was  a  shame  for  him,  that  was  a 
nobleman,  a  senator,  and  a  pleader  of  causes,  to 
be  thus  ignorant  of  law.  This  touched  him  so  sen- 
sibly, that  he  set  about  the  study  of  it,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  eminent  jurisconsults  that  ever  were 
at  Rome.  Our  judge  thought  it  might  become  the 
greatness  of  a  prince  to  encourage  such  a  sort  of 
men,  and  of  studies ;  in  which  none  in  the  age  he 
lived  in  was  equal  to  the  great  Selden,  who  was 
truly  in  our  English  law  what  the  old  Roman  ju- 
risconsults were  in  theirs. 

But  where  a  decent  eloquence  was  allowable, 
judge  Hale  knew  how  to  have  excelled  as  much  as 
any,  either  in  illustrating  his  reasonings,  by  proper 
and  well  pursued  similes,  or  by  such  tender  expres- 
sions as  might  work  most  on  the  affections ;  so 
that  the  present  lord  chancellor  has  often  said  of 
him  since  his  death,  That  he  was  the  greatest 
orator  he  had  known :  for  though  his  words  came 
not  fluently  from  him.  yet  when  they  were  out,  they 
were  the  most  significant  and  expressive  that  the 
matter  could  bear.  Of  this  sort  there  are  many  in 
his  contemplations,  made  to  quicken  his  own  devo- 
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tion ;  which  have  a  life  in  them  becoming  him  that 
used  them,  and  a  softness  fit  to  melt  even  the  harsh- 
est tempers,  accommodated  to  the  gravity  of  the 
subject,  and  apt  to  excite  warm  thoughts  in  the 
readers;  that  as  they  shew  his  excellent  temper 
that  brought  them  out,  and  applied  them  to  him- 
self, so  they  are  of  great  use  to  all  who  would  both 
inform  and  quicken  their  minds.  Of  his  illustra- 
tions of  things  by  proper  similes  I  shall  give  a  large 
instance,  out  of  his  book  of  the  Origination  of 
Mankind,  designed  to  expose  the  several  different 
hypotheses  the  philosophers  fell  on  concerning  the 
eternity  and  original  of  the  universe  ;  and  to  prefer 
the  account  given  by  Moses,  to  all  their  conjectures: 
in  which,  if  my  taste  does  not  misguide  me,  the 
reader  will  find  a  rare  and  very  agreeable  mixture 
both  of  fine  wit  and  solid  learning  and  judgment. 

"  That  which  may  illustrate  my  meaning,  in  this 
"  preference  of  the  revealed  light  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
"  tures,  touching  this  matter,  above  the  essays  of  a 
"  philosophical  imagination,  may  be  this.  Suppose 
"  that  Greece  being  unacquainted  with  the  curiosity 
"  of  mechanical  engines,  though  known  in  some  re- 
"  mote  region  of  the  world ;  and  that  an  excellent 
"  artist  had  secretly  brought,  and  deposited  in  some 
"  field  or  forest,  some  excellent  watch,  or  clock, 
"  which  had  been  so  formed,  that  the  original  of  its 
"  motion  were  hidden,  and  involved  in  some  close 
"  contrived  piece  of  mechanism ;  that  this  watch 
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"  was  so  framed,  that  the  motion  thereof  might 
"  have  lasted  a  year,  or  some  such  time  as  might 
"  give  a  reasonable  period  for  their  philosophical 
"  descanting  concerning  it ;  and  that  in  the  plain 
"  table  there  had  been  not  only  the  description  and 
"  indication  of  hours,  but  the  configurations  and 
"  indications  of  the  various  phases  of  the  moon,  the 
"  motion  and  place  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic,  and 
"  divers  other  curious  indications  of  celestial  mo- 
"  tions:  and  that  the  scholars  of  the  several  schools, 
"  of  Epicurus,  of  Aristotle,  of  Plato,  and  the  rest  of 
"  those  philosophical  sects,  had  casually  in  their 
"  walk  found  this  admirable  automaton ;  what  kind 
"  of  work  would  there  have  been  made  by  every 
"  sect,  in  giving  an  account  of  this  phenomenon  ? 
"  We  should  have  had  the  Epicurean  sect  have  told 
"  the  by-standers,  according  to  their  preconceived 
"  hypothesis,  That  this  was  nothing  else  but  an 
"  accidental  concretion  of  atoms,  that  happily 
"fallen  together  had  made  up  the  index,  the 
"  wheels,  and  the  balance ;  and  that  being  happily 
"fallen  into  this  posture,  they  were  put  into  mo- 
"  tion.  Then  the  Cartesian  falls  in  with  him,  as  to 
"  the  main  of  their  supposition ;  but  tells  him,  That 
"  he  doth  not  sufficiently  explicate  how  the  engine 
t(  is  put  into  motion ;  and  therefore,  to  furnish 
"  this  motion,  there  is  a  certain  materia  subtilis, 
"  that  pervades  this  engine,  and  the  moveable 
"parts,  consisting  of  certain  globular  atoms,  apt 
"for  motion;  they  are  thereby,  and  by  the  mo- 
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"  bility  of  the  globular  atoms,  put  into  motion. 
"  A  third  finding  fault  with  the  two  former,  because 
"  those  motions  are  so  regular,  and  do  express  the 
"  various  phenomena  of  the  distribution  of  time, 
"  and  of  the  heavenly  motions  ;  therefore  it  seems 
"  to  him,  that  this  engine,  and  motion  also,  so  ana- 
11  logical  to  the  motions  of  the  heavens,  was  wrought 
"  by  some  admirable  conjunction  of  the  heavenly 
"  bodies,  which  formed  this  instrument,  and  its 
"  motions,  in  such  an  admirable  correspondency 
"  to  its  own  existence.  A  fourth,  disliking  the  sup- 
"  positions  of  the  three  former,  tells  the  rest,  That 
"  he  hath  a  more  plain  and  evident  solution  of  the 
"  phenomenon,  namely,  the  universal  soul  of  the 
"  world,  or  spirit  of  nature,  that  formed  so  many 
<;  sorts  of  insects  with  so  many  organs,  faculties, 
"  and  such  congruity  of  their  whole  composition, 
"  and  such  curious  and  various  motions,  as  we 
"  may  observe  in  them,  hath  formed  and  set  into 
"  motion  this  admirable  automaton,  and  regulated 
"  and  ordered  it,  with  all  these  congruities  we  see 
"  in  it.  Then  steps  in  an  Aristotelian,  and  being 
"  dissatisfied  with  all  the  former  solutions,  tells 
"  them,  Gentlemen,  you  are  all  mistaken ;  your 
"  solutions  are  inexplicable  and  unsatisfactory ; 
"  you  have  taken  up  certain  precarious  hypotheses ; 
"  and  being  prepossessed  with  these  creatures  of 
"  your  own  fancies,  and  in  love  with  them,  right 
"  or  wrong,  you  form  all  your  conceptions  of  things 
"  according  to  those  fancied  and  preconceived 
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"  imaginations.  The  short  of  the  business  is,  this 
"  machina  is  eternal,  and  so  are  all  the  motions  of 
"  it ;  and  inasmuch  as  a  circular  motion  hath  no 
"  beginning  or  end,  this  motion  that  you  see  both 
"  in  the  wheels  and  index,  and  the  successive  in- 
"  dications  of  the  celestial  motions,  is  eternal,  and 
"  without  beginning.  And  this  is  a  ready  and 
"  expedite  way  of  solving  the  phenomena,  without 
"  so  much  ado  as  you  have  made  about  it. 

"  And  whilst  all  the  masters  were  thus  contriving 
"  the  solution  of  the  phenomenon,  in  the  hearing  of 
"  the  artist  that  made  it ;  and  when  they  had  all 
"  spent  their  philosophizing  upon  it,  the  artist  that 
"  made  this  engine,  and  all  this  while  listened  to 
"  their  admirable  fancies,  tells  them,  Gentlemen, 
"  you  have  discovered  very  much  excellency  ofin- 
"  vention  touching  this  piece  of  work  that  is  before 
"  you;  but  you  are  all  miserably  mistaken;  for 
"  it  was  I  that  made  this  watch,  and  brought  it 
"  hither,  and  I  will  shew  you  how  I  made  it. 
"  First,  I  wrought  the  spring,  and  the  fusee,  and 
"  the  wheels,  and  the  balance,  and  the  case  and 
"  table;  I  fitted  them  one  to  another,  and  placed 
"  these  several  axes  that  are  to  direct  the  motions, 
"  of  the  index  to  discover  the  hour  of  the  day,  of 
"  the  figure  that  discovers  the  phases  of  the  moon, 
"  and  the  other  various  motions  that  you  see :  and 
"  then  I  put  it  together,  and  wound  up  the  spring, 
"  which  hath  given  all  these  motions,  that  you  see 
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"  in  this  curious  piece  of  work :  and  that  you  may 
"  be  sure  I  tell  you  true,  I  will  tell  you  the  whole 
"  order  and  progress  of  my  making,  disposing, 
"  and  ordering  of  this  piece  of  work ;  the  several 
"  materials  of  it;  the  manner  of  the  forming  of 
"  every  individual  part  of  it ;  and  how  long  I 
"  was  about  it.  This  plain  and  evident  discovery 
"  renders  all  these  excogitated  hypotheses  of  those 
"  philosophical  enthusiasts  vain  and  ridiculous,  with- 
"  out  any  great  help  of  rhetorical  flourishes,  or  lo- 
"  gical  confutations.  And  much  of  the  same  nature 
"  is  that  disparity  of  the  hypotheses  of  the  learned 
"  philosophers,  in  relation  to  the  origination  of  the 
"  world  and  man,  after  a  great  deal  of  dust  raised, 
"  and  fanciful  explications  and  unintelligible  hypo- 
"  theses.  The  plain  but  divine  narrative  by  the 
"  hand  of  Moses,  full  of  sense,  and  congruity,  and 
"  clearness,  and  reasonableness  in  itself,  does  at  the 
"  same  moment  give  us  a  true  and  clear  discovery 
"  of  this  great  mystery,  and  renders  all  the  essays 
"  of  the  generality  of  the  heathen  philosophers  to 
"  be  vain,  inevident,  and  indeed  inexplicable  theories, 
"  the  creatures  of  phantasy  and  imagination,  and  no- 
"  thing  else." 

As  for  his  virtues,  they  have  appeared  so  con- 
spicuous in  all  the  several  transactions  and  turns  of 
his  life,  that  it  may  seem  needless  to  add  any  more 
of  them  than  has  been  already  related  :  but  there 
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are  many  particular  instances,  which  I  knew  not 
how  to  fit  to  the  several  years  of  his  life,  which  will 
give  us  a  clearer  and  better  view  of  him. 

He  was  a  devout  Christian,  a  sincere  protestant, 
and  a  true  son  of  the  Church  of  England;  moderate 
towards  dissenters,  and  just  even  to  those  from 
whom  he  differed  most ;  which  appeared  signally 
in  the  care  he  took  of  preserving  the  Quakers  from 
that  mischief  that  was  like  to  fall  on  them  by  de- 
claring their  marriages  void,  and  so  bastarding 
their  children :  but  he  considered  marriage  and 
succession  as  a  right  of  nature,  from  which  none 
ought  to  be  barred,  what  mistake  soever  they  might 
be  under  in  the  points  of  revealed  religion. 

And  therefore,  in  a  trial  that  was  before  him, 
when  a  Quaker  was  sued  for  some  debts  owing  by 
his  wife  before  he  married  her,  and  the  Quaker's 
counsel  pretended,  that  it  was  no  marriage  that 
had  passed  between  them,  since  it  was  not  solemn- 
ized according  to  the  rules  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  he  declared,  that  he  was  not  willing  on  his 
own  opinion  to  make  their  children  bastards ;  and 
gave  directions  to  the  jury  to  find  it  special.  It 
was  a  reflection  on  the  whole  party,  that  one  of 
them,  to  avoid  an  inconvenience  he  had  fallen  in, 
thought  to  have  preserved  himself  by  a  defence, 
that,  if  it  had  been  allowed  in  law,  must  have  made 
their  whole  issue  bastards,  and  incapable  of  succes- 
sion. And  for  all  their  pretended  friendship  to 
one  another,  if  this  judge  had  not  been  more  their 
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friend,  than  one  of  those  they  so  called,  their  pos- 
terity had  been  little  beholding  to  them.  But  he 
governed  himself  indeed  by  the  law  of  the  gospel, 
of  doing  to  others  what  he  would  have  others  do  to 
him ;  and  therefore,  because  he  would  have  thought 
it  a  hardship  not  without  cruelty,  if  amongst  papists 
all  marriages  were  nulled,  which  had  not  been  made 
with  all  the  ceremonies  in  the  Roman  ritual ;  so  he 
applying  this  to  the  case  of  the  sectaries,  he  thought 
all  marriages  made  according  to  the  several  per- 
suasions of  men  ought  to  have  their  effects  in  law. 

He  used  constantly  to  worship  God  in  his  family, 
performing  it  always  himself,  if  there  was  no  clergy- 
man present.  But  as  to  his  private  exercises  in  de- 
votion, he  took  that  extraordinary  care  to  keep  what 
he  did  secret,  that  this  part  of  his  character  must 
be  defective,  except  it  be  acknowledged,  that  his 
humility  in  covering  it  commends  him  much  more 
than  the  highest  expressions  of  devotion  could  have 
done. 

From  the  first  time  that  the  impressions  of  reli- 
gion settled  deeply  in  his  mind,  he  used  great  cau- 
tion to  conceal  it ;  not  only  in  obedience  to  the  rules 
given  by  our  Saviour,  si  fasting,  praying,  and  giv- 
ing alms  in  secret;  but  from  a  particular  distrust 
he  had  of  himself;  for  he  said,  he  was  afraid  he 
should  at  some  time  or  other  do  some  enormous 
thing ;  which,  if  he  were  looked  on  as  a  very  re- 
ligious man,  might  cast  a  reproach  on  the  profession 
of  it,  and  give  great  advantages  to  impious  men  to 
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blaspheme  the  name  of  God.  But  a  tree  is  known 
by  its  fruits;  and  he  lived  not  only  free  of  blemishes 
or  scandal,  but  shined  in  all  the  parts  of  his  conver- 
sation. And  perhaps  the  distrust  he  was  in  of  him- 
self contributed  not  a  little  to  the  purity  of  his  life ; 
for  he  being  thereby  obliged  to  be  more  watchful 
over  himself,  and  to  depend  more  on  the  aids  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  no  wonder  if  that  humble  temper 
produced  those  excellent  effects  in  him. 

He  had  a  soul  enlarged  and  raised  above  that 
mean  appetite  of  loving  money,  which  is  generally 
the  root  of  all  evil.  He  did  not  take  the  profits 
that  he  might  have  had  by  his  practice ;  for  in 
common  cases,  when  those  who  came  to  ask  his 
counsel  gave  him  a  piece,  he  used  to  give  back  the 
half,  and  so  made  ten  shillings  his  fee,  in  ordinary 
matters,  that  did  not  require  much  time  or  study. 
If  he  saw  a  cause  was  unjust,  he  for  a  great  while 
would  not  meddle  further  in  it,  but  to  give  his  ad- 
vice that  it  was  so.  If  the  parties  after  that  would 
go  on,  they  were  to  seek  another  counsellor,  for  he 
would  assist  none  in  acts  of  injustice.  If  he  found 
the  cause  doubtful,  or  weak  in  point  of  law,  he  always 
advised  his  clients  to  agree  their  business.  Yet 
afterwards  he  abated  much  of  the  scrupulosity  he 
had  about  causes  that  appeared  at  first  view  unjust, 
upon  this  occasion  :  there  were  two  causes  brought 
to  him,  which,  by  the  ignorance  of  the  party,  or 
their  attorney,  were  so  ill  represented  to  him,  that 
they  seemed  to  be  very  bad ;  but  he  inquiring  more 
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narrowly  into  them,  found  they  were  really  very 
good  and  just :  so  after  this  he  slackened  much  of 
his  former  strictness  of  refusing  to  meddle  in  causes 
upon  the  ill  circumstances  that  appeared  in  them  at 
first. 

In  his  pleading  he  abhorred  those  too  common 
faults  of  misreciting  evidences,  quoting  precedents 
or  books  falsely,  or  asserting  things  confidently ; 
by  which  ignorant  juries  or  weak  judges  are  too 
often  wrought  on.  He  pleaded  with  the  same  sin- 
cerity that  he  used  in  the  other  parts  of  his  life ; 
and  used  to  say,  It  was  as  great  a  dishonour  as  a 
man  was  capable  of,  that  for  a  little  money  he  was 
to  be  hired  to  say  or  do  otherwise  than  as  he 
thought.  All  this  he  ascribed  to  the  unmeasurable 
desire  of  heaping  up  wealth,  which  corrupted  the 
souls  of  some,  that  seemed  to  be  otherwise  born 
and  made  for  great  things. 

When  he  was  a  practitioner,  differences  were 
often  referred  to  him,  which  he  settled  ;  but  would 
accept  of  no  reward  for  his  pains,  though  offered  by 
both  parties  together,  after  the  agreement  was 
made ;  for  he  said,  In  those  cases  he  was  made  a 
judge,  and  a  judge  ought  to  take  no  money.  If 
they  told  him,  He  lost  much  of  his  time  in  con- 
sidering their  business,  and  so  ought  to  be  acknow- 
ledged for  it ;  his  answer  was,  (as  one  that  heard 
it  told  me,)  Can  I  spend  my  time  better,  than  to 
make  people  friends?  Must  I  have  no  time  allowed 
me  to  do  good  in  ? 
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He  was  naturally  a  quick  man;  yet,  by  much 
practice  on  himself,  he  subdued  that  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  would  never  run  suddenly  into  any  conclusion 
concerning  any  matter  of  importance.  Festina  lente 
was  his  beloved  motto,  which  he  ordered  to  be  en- 
graven on  the  head  of  his  staff ;  and  was  often  heard 
say.  That  he  had  observed  many  witty  men  run 
into  great  errors,  because  they  did  not  give  them- 
selves time  to  think:  but  the  heat  of  imagination 
making  some  notions  appear  in  good  colours  to 
them,  they,  without  staying  till  that  cooled,  were 
violently  led  by  the  impulses  it  made  on  them: 
whereas  calm  and  slow  men,  who  pass  for  dull  in 
the  common  estimation,  could  search  after  truth, 
and  find  it  out,  as  with  more  deliberation,  so  with 
greater  certainty. 

He  laid  aside  the  tenth  penny  of  all  he  got  for 
the  poor ;  and  took  great  care  to  be  well  informed 
of  proper  objects  for  his  charities.  And  after  he 
was  a  judge,  many  of  the  perquisites  of  his  place, 
as  his  dividend  of  the  rule  and  box  money,  were 
sent  by  him  to  the  gaols,  to  discharge  poor  prisoners, 
who  never  knew  from  whose  hands  their  relief  came. 
It  is  also  a  custom  for  the  marshal  of  the  King's 
Bench  to  present  the  judges  of  that  court  with  a 
piece  of  plate  for  a  new-year's  gift,  that  for  the  chief 
justice  being  larger  than  the  rest.  This  he  intended 
to  have  refused ;  but  the  other  judges  told  him,  it 
belonged  to  his  office,  and  the  refusing  it  would  be  a 
prejudice  to  his  successors ;  so  he  was  persuaded  to 
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take  it :  but  he  sent  word  to  the  marshal,  That,  in- 
stead of  plate,  he  should  bring  him  the  value  of  it 
in  money ;  and  when  he  received  it,  he  immediately 
sent  it  to  the  prisons,  for  the  relief  and  discharge 
of  the  poor  there.  He  usually  invited  his  poor 
neighbours  to  dine  with  him,  and  made  them  sit  at 
table  with  himself:  and  if  any  of  them  were  sick, 
so  that  they  could  not  come,  he  would  send  meat 
warm  to  them  from  his  table.  And  he  did  not  only 
relieve  the  poor  in  his  own  parish,  but  sent  supplies 
to  the  neighbouring  parishes,  as  there  was  occasion 
for  it ;  and  he  treated  them  all  with  the  tenderness 
and  familiarity  that  became  one,  who  considered 
they  were  of  the  same  nature  with  himself,  and  were 
reduced  to  no  other  necessities,  but  such  as  he  him- 
self might  be  brought  to.  But  for  common  beggars, 
if  any  of  these  came  to  him,  as  he  was  in  his  walks, 
when  he  lived  in  the  country,  he  would  ask  such  as 
were  capable  of  working,  Why  they  went  about  so 
idly  ?  If  they  answered,  It  was  because  they  could 
find  no  work,  he  often  sent  them  to  some  field,  to 
gather  all  the  stones  in  it,  and  lay  them  on  a 
heap ;  and  then  would  pay  them  liberally  for  their 
pains.  This  being  done,  he  used  to  send  his  carts, 
and  caused  them  to  be  carried  to  such  places  of  the 
highway  as  needed  mending. 

But  when  he  was  in  town,  he  dealt  his  charities 
very  liberally,  even  among  the  street-beggars  ;  and 
when  some  told  him,  That  he  tliereby  encouraged 
idleness,  and  that  most  of  these  were  notorious 
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cheats,  he  used  to  answer,  That  he  believed  most  of 
them  were  such ;  but  among  them  there  were  some 
that  were  great  objects  of  charity,  and  pressed  with 
grievous  necessities ;  and  that  he  had  rather  give 
his  alms  to  twenty  who  might  be  perhaps  rogues, 
than  that  one  of  the  other  sort  should  perish  for 
want  of  that  small  relief  which  he  gave  them. 

He  loved  building  much,  which  he  affected  chiefly 
because  it  employed  many  poor  people :  but  one 
thing  was  observed  in  all  his  buildings,  that  the 
changes  he  made  in  his  houses  were  always  from 
magnificence  to  usefulness  ;  for  he  avoided  every 
thing  that  looked  like  pomp  or  vanity,  even  in  the 
walls  of  his  houses.  He  had  good  judgment  in 
architecture,  and  an  excellent  faculty  in  contriving 
well. 

He  was  a  gentle  landlord  to  all  his  tenants,  and 
was  ever  ready,  upon  any  reasonable  complaints,  to 
make  abatements;  for  he  was  merciful  as  well  as 
righteous.  One  instance  of  this  was  of  a  widow  that 
lived  in  London,  and  had  a  small  estate  near  his 
house  in  the  country ;  from  which  her  rents  were 
ill  returned  to  her,  and  at  a  cost  which  she  could 
not  well  bear :  so  she  bemoaned  herself  to  him ;  and 
he,  according  to  his  readiness  to  assist  all  poor 
people,  told  her,  he  would  order  his  steward  to 
take  up  her  rents,  and  the  returning  them  should 
cost  her  nothing.  But  after  that,  when  there  was 
a  falling  of  rents  in  that  country,  so  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  make  abatements  to  the  tenant ;  yet  he 
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would  have  it  to  lie  on  himself,  and  made  the  widow 
be  paid  her  rent  as  formerly. 

Another  remarkable  instance  of  his  justice  and 
goodness  was,  that  when  he  found  ill  money  had 
been  put  into  his  hands,  he  would  never  suffer  it  to 
be  vented  again  ;  for  he  thought  it  was  no  excuse 
for  him  to  put  false  money  in  other  people's  hands, 
because  some  had  put  it  in  his.  A  great  heap  of 
this  he  had  gathered  together ;  for  many  had  so  far 
abused  his  goodness,  as  to  mix  base  money  among 
the  fees  that  were  given  him.  It  is  like  he  intended 
to  have  destroyed  it;  but  some  thieves,  who  had 
observed  it,  broke  into  his  chamber,  and  stole  it, 
thinking  they  had  got  a  prize ;  which  he  used  to 
tell  with  some  pleasure,  imagining  how  they  found 
themselves  deceived  when  they  perceived  what  sort 
of  booty  they  had  fallen  on. 

After  he  was  made  a  judge,  he  would  needs  pay 
more  for  every  purchase  he  made  than  it  was  worth. 
If  it  had  been  but  a  horse  he  was  to  buy,  he 
would  have  outbid  the  price :  and  when  some  re- 
presented to  him,  that  he  made  ill  bargains,  he 
said,  It  became  judges  to  pay  more  for  what  they 
bought,  than  the  true  value;  that  so  those  with 
whom  th^y  dealt  might  not  think  they  had  any 
right  to  their  favour,  by  having  sold  such  things  to 
them  at  an  easy  rate  ;  and  said  it  was  suitable  to  the 
reputation,  which  a  judge  ought  to  preserve,  to 
make  such  bargains,  that  the  world  might  see  they 
were  not  too  well  used  upon  some  secret  account.  " 
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In  sum,  his  estate  did  show  how  little  he  had 
minded  the  raising  a  great  fortune ;  for  from  a 
hundred  pound  a  year  he  raised  it  not  quite  to  nine 
hundred ;  and  of  this  a  very  considerable  part  came 
in  by  his  share  of  Mr.  Selden's  estate :  yet  this,  con- 
sidering his  great  practice  while  a  counsellor,  and 
his  constant,  frugal,  and  modest  way  of  living,  was 
but  a  small  fortune.  In  the  share  that  fell  to  him 
by  Mr.  Selden's  will,  one  memorable  thing  was  done 
by  him,  with  the  other  executors,  by  which  they 
both  shewed  their  regard  to  their  dead  friend  and 
their  love  of  the  public.  His  library  was  valued  at 
some  thousands  of  pounds,  and  was  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  curiousest  collections  in  Europe ;  so  they 
resolved  to  keep  this  entire,  for  the  honour  of 
Selden's  memory,  and  gave  it  to  the  University  of 
Oxford;  where  a  noble  room  was  added  to  the 
former  library  for  its  reception,  and  all  due  respects 
have  been  since  shewed  by  that  great  and  learned 
body,  to  those  their  worthy  benefactors,  who  not 
only  parted  so  generously  with  this  great  treasure, 
but  were  a  little  put  to  it  how  to  oblige  them,  with- 
out crossing  the  will  of  their  dead  friend.  Mr.  Selden 
had  once  intended  to  give  his  library  to  that  Uni- 
versity, and  had  left  it  so  by  his  will ;  but  having 
occasion  for  a  manuscript  which  belonged  to  their 
library,  they  asked  of  him  a  bond  of  a  thousand  pound 
for  its  restitution :  this  he  took  so  ill  at  their  hands, 
that  he  struck  out  that  part  of  his  will  by  which 
he  had  given  them  his  library,  and  with  some  passion 
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declared,  they  should  never  have  it.  The  executors 
stuck  at  this  a  little;  but  having  considered  better 
of  it,  came  to  this  resolution ;  that  they  were  to  be 
the  executors  of  Mr.  Selden's  will,  and  not  of  his 
passion ;  so  they  made  good  what  he  had  intended 
in  cold  blood;  and  passed  over  what  his  passion  had 
suggested  to  him. 

The  parting  with  so  many  excellent  books  would 
have  been  as  uneasy  to  our  judge  as  any  thing  of 
that  nature  could  be,  if  a  pious  regard  to  his  friend's 
memory  had  not  prevailed  over  him  ;  for  he  valued 
books  and  manuscripts  above  all  things  in  the  world. 
He  himself  had  made  a  great  and  rare  collection  of 
manuscripts  belonging  to  the  law  of  England ;  he 
was  forty  years  in  gathering  it :  he  himself  said,  it 
cost  him  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and  calls  it 
in  his  will,  a  treasure  worth  having  and  keeping, 
and  not  fit  for  every  man's  view.  These  all  he  left 
to  Lincoln's  Inn ;  and  for  the  information  of  those 
who  are  curious  to  search  into  such  things,  there 
shall  be  a  catalogue  of  them  added  at  the  end  of 
this  book. 

By  all  these  instances  it  does  appear  how  much 
he  was  raised  above  the  world,  or  the  love  of  it. 
But  having  thus  mastered  things  without  him,  his 
next  study  was  to  overcome  his  own  inclinations. 
He  was,  as  he  said  himself,  naturally  passionate; 
I  add,  as  he  said  himself,  for  that  appeared  by  no 
other  evidence,  save  that  sometimes  his  colour  would 
rise  a  little ;  but  he  so  governed  himself,  that  those 
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who  lived  long  about  him  have  told  me,  they  never 
saw  him  disordered  with  anger,  though  he  met  with 
some  trials  that  the  nature  of  man  is  as  little  able 
to  bear  as  any  whatsoever.  There  was  one  who 
did  him  a  great  injury,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
mention,  who  coming  afterwards  to  him  for  his  ad- 
vice in  the  settlement  of  his  estate,  he  gave  it  very 
frankly  to  him,  but  would  accept  of  no  fee  for  it ; 
and  thereby  shewed  both  that  he  could  forgive  as  a 
Christian,  and  that  he  had  the  soul  of  a  gentleman 
in  him,  not  to  take  money  of  one  that  had  wronged 
him  so  heinously.  And  when  he  was  asked  by 
one,  how  he  could  use  a  man  so  kindly,  that  had 
wronged  him  so  much;  his  answer  was,  he  thanked 
God  he  had  learned  to  forget  injuries.  And  be- 
sides the  great  temper  he  expressed  in  all  his  public 
employments,  in  his  family  he  was  a  very  gentle 
master  :  he  was  tender  of  all  his  servants  ;  he  never 
turned  any  away,  except  they  were  so  faulty  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  reclaiming  them.  When  any 
of  them  had  been  long  out  of  the  way,  or  had  neg- 
lected any  part  of  their  duty,  he  would  not  see 
them  at  their  first  coming  home,  and  sometimes  not 
till  the  next  day ;  lest,  when  his  displeasure  was 
quick  upon  him,  he  might  have  chid  them  inde- 
cently :  and  when  he  did  reprove  them,  he  did  it 
with  that  sweetness  and  gravity,  that  it  appeared 
he  was  more  concerned  for  their  having  done  a 
fault,  than  for  the  offence  given  by  it  to  himself. 
But  if  they  became  immoral  or  unruly,  then  he 
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turned  them  away ;  for  he  said,  He  that  by  his 
place  ought  to  punish  disorders  in  other  people, 
must  by  no  means  suffer  them  in  his  own  house. 
He  advanced  his  servants  according  to  the  time 
they  had  been  about  him;  and  would  never  give 
occasion  to  envy  amongst  them,  by  raising  the 
younger  clerks  above  those  who  had  been  longer 
with  him.  He  treated  them  all  with  great  affection, 
rather  as  a  friend  than  a  master,  giving  them  often 
good  advice  and  instruction.  He  made  those  who 
had  good  places  under  him  give  some  of  their  profits 
to  the  other  servants,  who  had  nothing  but  their 
wages.  When  he  made  his  will,  he  left  legacies  to 
every  one  of  them ;  but  he  expressed  a  more  par- 
ticular kindness  for  one  of  them,  Robert  Gibbon,  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  esq.,  in  whom  he  had  that  con- 
fidence, that  he  left  him  one  of  his  executors.  I 
the  rather  mention  him,  because  of  his  noble  gra- 
titude to  his  worthy  benefactor  and  master ;  for 
he  has  been  so  careful  to  preserve  his  memory, 
that  as  he  set  those  on  me,  at  whose  desire  I  un- 
dertook to  write  his  life;  so  he  has  procured  for 
me  a  great  part  of  those  memorials  and  informa- 
tions, out  of  which  I  have  composed  it. 

The  judge  was  of  a  most  tender  and  compassion- 
ate nature ;  this  did  eminently  appear  in  his  trying 
and  giving  sentence  upon  criminals,  in  which  he 
was  strictly  careful,  that  not  a  circumstance  should 
be  neglected  which  might  any  way  clear  the  fact. 
He  behaved  himself  with  that  regard  to  the  prison- 
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ers.  which  became  both  the  gravity  of  a  judge,  and 
the  pity  that  was  due  to  men,  whose  lives  lay  at 
stake,  so  that  nothing  of  jeering  or  unreasonable 
severity  ever  fell  from  him.  He  also  examined  the 
witnesses  in  the  softest  manner,  taking  care  that 
they  should  be  put  under  no  confusion,  which  might 
disorder  their  memory :  and  he  summed  all  the 
evidence  so  equally,  when  he  charged  the  jury, 
that  the  criminals  themselves  never  complained  of 
him.  When  it  came  to  him  to  give  sentence,  he 
did  it  with  that  composedness  and  decency,  and  his 
speeches  to  the  prisoners,  directing  them  to  prepare 
for  death,  were  so  weighty,  so  free  of  all  affectation, 
and  so  serious  and  devout,  that  many  loved  to  go  to 
the  trials,  when  he  sat  judge,  to  be  edified  by  his 
speeches  and  behaviour  in  them ;  and  used  to  say, 
they  heard  very  feiv  such  sermons. 

But  though  the  pronouncing  the  sentence  of 
death  was  the  piece  of  his  employment  that  went 
most  against  the  grain  with  him;  yet  in  that  he 
could  never  be  mollified  to  any  tenderness  which 
hindered  justice.  When  he  was  once  pressed  to 
recommend  some,  whom  he  had  condemned,  to  his 
majesty's  mercy  and  pardon  ;  he  answered,  He 
could  not  think  they  deserved  a  pardon  whom  he 
himself  had  adjudged  to  die :  so  that  all  he  would 
do  in  that  kind  was  to  give  the  king  a  true  account 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  fact :  after  which  his 
majesty  was  to  consider  whether  he  would  interpose 
his  mercy,  or  let  justice  take  place. 
G  2 
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His  mercifulness  extended  even  to  his  beasts ;  for 
when  the  horses  that  he  had  kept  long  grew  old,  he 
would  not  suffer  them  to  be  sold,  or  much  wrought ; 
but  ordered  his  men  to  turn  them  loose  on  his 
grounds,  and  put  them  only  to  easy  work,  such  as 
going  to  market,  and  the  like  :  he  used  old  dogs 
also  with  the  same  care  :  his  shepherd  having  one 
that  was  become  blind  with  age,  he  intended  to  have 
killed  or  lost  him;  but  the  judge  coming  to  hear  of  it, 
made  one  of  his  servants  bring  him  home,  and  fed 
him  till  he  died.  And  he  was  scarce  ever  seen  more 
angry  than  with  one  of  his  servants,  for  neglecting  a 
bird  that  he  kept,  so  that  it  died  for  want  of  food. 

He  was  a  great  encourager  of  all  young  persons, 
that  he  saw  followed  their  books  diligently,  to  whom 
he  used  to  give  directions  concerning  the  method  of 
their  study,  with  a  humanity  and  sweetness,  that 
wrought  much  on  all  that  came  near  him  :  and  in  a 
smiling  pleasant  way  he  would  admonish  them,  if 
he  saw  any  thing  amiss  in  them ;  particularly  if 
they  went  too  fine  in  their  clothes,  he  would  tell 
them  it  did  not  become  their  profession.  He  was 
not  pleased  to  see  students  wear  long  periwigs,  or 
attorneys  go  with  swords ;  so  that  such  young  men 
as  would  not  be  persuaded  to  part  with  those  vani- 
ties, when  they  went  to  him,  laid  them  aside,  and 
went  as  plain  as  they  could,  to  avoid  the  reproof, 
which  they  knew  they  might  otherwise  expect. 

He  was  very  free  and  communicative  in  his  dis- 
course, which  he  most  commonly  fixed  on  some 
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good  and  useful  subject ;  and  loved  for  an  hour  or 
two  at  night  to  be  visited  by  some  of  his  friends. 
He  neither  said  nor  did  any  thing  with  affectation ; 
but  used  a  simplicity,  that  was  both  natural  to  him- 
self, and  very  easy  to  others :  and  though  he  never 
studied  the  modes  of  civility,  or  court-breeding,  yet 
he  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  rude  or  harsh  with 
any,  except  he  were  impertinently  addressed  to  in 
matters  of  justice  :  then  he  would  raise  his  voice  a 
little,  and  so  shake  off  those  importunities. 

In  his  furniture,  and  the  service  of  his  table,  and 
way  of  living,  he  liked  the  old  plainness  so  well, 
that  as  he  would  set  up  none  of  the  new  fashions, 
so  he  rather  affected  a  coarseness  in  the  use  of  the 
old  ones ;  which  was  more  the  effect  of  his  philoso- 
phy than  disposition,  for  he  loved  fine  things  too 
much  at  first.  He  was  always  of  an  equal  temper, 
rather  cheerful  than  merry.  Many  wondered  to 
see  the  evenness  of  his  deportment,  in  some  very 
sad  passages  of  his  life. 

Having  lost  one  of  his  sons,  the  manner  of  whose 
death  had  some  grievous  circumstances  in  it;  one 
coming  to  see  him,  and  condole,  he  said  to  him, 
Those  were  the  effects  of  living  long ;  such  must 
look  to  see  many  sad  and  unacceptable  things;  and 
having  said  that,  he  went  to  other  discourses  with 
his  ordinary  freedom  of  mind  :  for  though  he  had  a 
temper  so  tender,  that  sad  things  were  apt  enough 
to  make  deep  impressions  upon  him  ;  yet  the  regard 
he  had  to  the  wisdom  and  providence  of  God,  and 
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the  just  estimate  he  made  of  all  external  things,  did 
to  admiration  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  his  mind ; 
and  he  gave  no  occasion  by  idleness  to  melancholy 
to  corrupt  his  spirit ;  but  by  the  perpetual  bent  of 
his  thoughts  he  knew  well  how  to  divert  them  from 
being  oppressed  with  the  excesses  of  sorrow. 

He  had  a  generous  and  noble  idea  of  God  in  his 
mind ;  and  this  he  found  did  above  all  other  con- 
siderations preserve  his  quiet ;  and  indeed  that  was 
so  well  established  in  him,  that  no  accidents,  how 
sudden  soever,  were  observed  to  discompose  him  :  of 
which  an  eminent  man  of  that  profession  gave  me 
this  instance.  In  the  year  1666  an  opinion  did  run 
through  the  nation,  that  the  end  of  the  world  would 
come  that  year.  This,  whether  set  on  by  astrologers, 
or  advanced  by  those  who  thought  it  might  have 
some  relation  to  the  number  of  the  beast  in  the  Re- 
velation, or  promoted  by  men  of  ill  designs,  to  dis- 
turb the  public  peace,  had  spread  mightily  among 
the  people :  and  judge  Hale  going  that  year  the 
western  circuit,  it  happened,  that  as  he  was  on  the 
bench  at  the  assizes,  a  most  terrible  storm  fell  out 
very  unexpectedly,  accompanied  with  such  flashes 
of  lightning,  and  claps  of  thunder,  that  the  like  will 
hardly  fall  out  in  an  age.  Upon  which  a  whisper 
or  a  rumour  run  through  the  crowd,  that  now  was 
the  world  to  end,  and  the  day  of  judgment  to  begin ; 
and  at  this  there  followed  a  general  consternation 
in  the  whole  assembly,  and  all  men  forgot  the  business 
they  were  met  about,  and  betook  themselves  to  their 
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prayers.  This,  added  to  the  horror  raised  by  the 
storm,  looked  very  dismally ;  insomuch  that  my 
author,  a  man  of  no  ordinary  resolution  and  firm- 
ness of  mind,  confessed,  it  made  a  great  impression 
on  himself.  But  he  told  me,  that  he  did  observe 
the  judge  was  not  a  whit  affected,  and  was  going 
on  with  the  business  of  the  court  in  his  ordinary 
manner :  from  which  he  made  this  conclusion ;  that 
his  thoughts  were  so  well  fixed,  that  he  believed,  if 
the  world  had  been  really  to  end,  it  would  have 
given  him  no  considerable  disturbance. 

But  I  shall  now  conclude  all  that  I  shall  say  con- 
cerning him,  with  what  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
the  profession  of  the  law  sent  me  as  an  abstract  of 
the  character  he  had  made  of  him,  upon  long  ob- 
servation, and  much  converse  with  him.  It  was  sent 
me,  that  from  thence,  with  the  other  materials,  I 
might  make  such  a  representation  of  him  to  the 
world  as  he  indeed  deserved :  but  I  resolved  not  to 
shred  it  out  in  parcels,  but  to  set  it  down  entirely 
as  it  was  sent  me  ;  hoping,  that  as  the  reader  will 
be  much  delighted  with  it,  so  the  noble  person  that 
sent  it  will  not  be  offended  with  me  for  keeping  it 
entire,  and  setting  it  in  the  best  light  I  could.  It 
begins  abruptly,  being  designed  to  supply  the  defects 
of  others,  from  whom  I  had  earlier  and  more  copious 
informations. 

"  He  would  never  be  brought  to  discourse  of 
"  public  matters  in  private  conversation ;  but  in 
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"  questions  of  law,  when  any  young  lawyer  put  a 
"  case  to  him,  he  was  very  communicative,  especially 
"  while  he  was  at  the  bar :  but  when  he  came  to 
"  the  bench,  he  grew  more  reserved,  and  would 
"  never  suffer  his  opinion  in  any  case  to  be  known, 
"  till  he  was  obliged  to  declare  it  judicially ;  and  he 
"  concealed  his  opinion  in  great  cases  so  carefully, 
"  that  the  rest  of  the  judges  in  the  same  court  could 
"  never  perceive  it.  His  reason  was,  because  every 
"judge  ought  to  give  sentence  according  to  his  own 
"  persuasion  and  conscience,  and  not  to  be  swayed 
"  by  any  respect  or  deference  to  another  man's 
"  opinion.  And  by  this  means  it  hath  happened 
"  sometimes,  that  when  all  the  barons  of  the  Ex- 
"  chequer  had  delivered  their  opinions,  and  agreed 
"  in  their  reasons  and  arguments ;  yet  he  coming  to 
"  speak  last,  and  differing  in  judgment  from  them, 
"  hath  expressed  himself  with  so  much  weight  and 
"  solidity,  that  the  barons  have  immediately  re- 
"  tracted  their  votes,  and  concurred  with  him.  He 
"  hath  sat  as  a  judge  in  all  the  courts  of  law,  and  in 
"  two  of  them  as  chief;  but  still,  wherever  he  sat, 
"  all  business  of  consequence  followed  him ;  and 
"  no  man  was  content  to  sit  down  by  the  judgment 
"  of  any  other  court,  till  the  case  were  brought  before 
"  him,  to  see  whether  he  were  of  the  same  mind : 
"  and  his  opinion  being  once  known,  men  did  readily 
"  acquiesce  in  it ;  and  it  was  very  rarely  seen,  that 
"  any  man  attempted  to  bring  it  about  again ;  and 
"  he  that  did  so,  did  it  upon  great  disadvantages, 
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"  and  was,  always  looked  upon  as  a  very  contentious 
"  person :  so  that  what  Cicero  says  of  Brutus  did 
"  very  often  happen  to  him,  Etiam  quos  contra 
"  statuit  cequos  placatosque  dimisit. 

"  Nor  did  men  reverence  his  judgment  and  opinion 
"  in  courts  of  law  only ;  but  his  authority  was  as 
"  great  in  courts  of  equity,  and  the  same  respect  and 
"  submission  was  paid  to  him  there  too  :  and  this  ap- 
"  peared  not  only  in  his  own  court  of  equity  in  the 
"  exchequer  chamber,  but  in  the  chancery  too  :  for 
"  thither  he  was  often  called  to  advise  and  assist  the 
"  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper  for  the  time  being  : 
"  and  if  the  cause  were  of  difficult  examination,  or  in- 
"  tricated  and  entangled  with  variety  of  settlements, 
"  no  man  ever  shewed  a  more  clear  and  discerning 
"  judgment :  if  it  were  of  great  value,  and  great 
"  persons  interested  in  it,  no  man  ever  shewed 
"  greater  courage  and  integrity  in  laying  aside  all 
"  respect  of  persons.  When  he  came  to  deliver  his 
"  opinion,  he  always  put  his  discourse  into  such  a 
"  method,  that  one  part  of  it  gave  light  to  the 
"  other ;  and  where  the  proceedings  of  chancery 
"  might  prove  inconvenient  to  the  subject,  he  never 
"  spared  to  observe  and  reprove  them :  and  from 
"  his  observations  and  discourses,  the  chancery  hath 
"  taken  occasion  to  establish  many  of  those  rules,  by 
"  which  it  governs  itself  at  this  day. 

"  He  did  look  upon  equity  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
"  mon  law,  and  one  of  the  grounds  of  it ;  and  there- 
"  fore,  as  near  as  he  could,  he  did  always  reduce  it 
"  to  certain  rules  and  principles,  that  men  might 
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"  study  it  as  a  science,  and  not  think  the  admin- 
"  istration  of  it  had  any  thing  arbitrary  in  it.  Thus 
*'  eminent  was  this  man  in  every  station ;  and  into 
"  what  court  soever  he  was  called,  he  quickly  made 
"  it  appear  that  he  deserved  the  chief  seat  there. 

"  As  great  a  lawyer  as  he  was,  he  would  never 
"  suffer  the  strictness  of  law  to  prevail  against  con- 
"  science :  as  great  a  chancellor  as  he  was,  he  would 
"  make  use  of  all  the  niceties  and  subtleties  in  law, 
"  when  it  tended  to  support  right  and  equity.  But 
"  nothing  was  more  admirable  in  him  than  his 
"  patience.  He  did  not  affect  the  reputation  of 
"  quickness  and  despatch,  by  a  hasty  and  captious 
"  hearing  of  the  counsel :  he  would  bear  with  the 
"  meanest,  and  gave  every  man  his  full  scope, 
"  thinking  it  much  better  to  lose  time  than  patience. 
"  In  summing  up  of  an  evidence  to  a  jury,  he  would 
"  always  require  the  bar  to  interrupt  him,  if  he  did 
"  mistake,  and  to  put  him  in  mind  of  it,  if  he  did 
"  forget  the  least  circumstance.  Some  judges  have 
"  been  disturbed  at  this,  as  a  rudeness,  which  he 
"  always  looked  upon  as  a  service  and  respect  done 
"  to  him. 

"  His  whole  life  was  nothing  else  but  a  continual 
"  course  of  labour  and  industry ;  and  when  he  could 
"  borrow  any  time  from  the  public  service,  it  was 
"  wholly  employed  either  in  philosophical  or  divine 
"  meditations ;  and  even  that  was  a  public  service 
"  too,  as  it  hath  proved ;  for  they  have  occasioned 
"  his  writing  of  such  treatises,  as  are  become  the 
"  choicest  entertainment  of  wise  and  good  men :  and 
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"  the  world  hath  reason  to  wish  that  more  of  them 
"  were  printed.  He  that  considers  the  active  part 
"  of  his  life,  and  with  what  unwearied  diligence  and 
"  application  of  mind  he  despatched  all  men's  busi- 
"  ness,  which  came  under  his  care,  will  wonder  how 
"  he  could  find  any  time  for  contemplation.  He 
"  that  considers  again  the  various  studies  he  passed 
"  through,  and  the  many  collections  and  observations 
"  he  hath  made,  may  as  justly  wonder  how  he  could 
"  find  any  time  for  action.  But  no  man  can  wonder 
"  at  the  exemplary  piety  and  innocence  of  such  a 
"  life  so  spent  as  this  was ;  wherein  as  he  was  careful 
"  to  avoid  every  idle  word,  so  it  is  manifest  he  never 
"  spent  an  idle  day.  They  who  come  far  short  of 
"  this  great  man  will  be  apt  enough  to  think,  that 
"  this  is  a  panegyric,  which  indeed  is  a  history,  and 
"  but  a  little  part  of  that  history  which  was  with 
"  great  truth  to  be  related  of  him.  Men  who 
"  despair  of  attaining  such  perfection  are  not  willing 
"  to  believe  that  any  man  else  did  ever  arrive  at 
'•'  such  a  height. 

"  He  was  the  greatest  lawyer  of  the  age,  and 
"  might  have  had  what  practice  he  pleased  :  but 
"  though  he  did  most  conscientiously  affect  the  la- 
"  bours  of  his  profession,  yet  at  the  same  time  he 
"  despised  the  gain  of  it ;  and  of  those  profits,  which 
"  he  would  allow  himself  to  receive,  he  always  set 
"  apart  a  tenth  penny  for  the  poor,  which  he  ever 
"  dispensed  with  that  secrecy,  that  they  who  were 
"  relieved  seldom  or  never  knew  their  benefactor. 
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"  He  took  more  pains  to  avoid  the  honours  and  pre- 
"  ferments  of  the  gown,  than  others  do  to  compass 
"  them.  His  modesty  was  beyond  all  example ;  for 
"  where  some  men,  who  never  attained  to  half  his 
"  knowledge,  have  been  puffed  up  with  a  high  con- 
"  ceit  of  themselves,  and  have  affected  all  occasions 
"  of  raising  their  own  esteem  by  depreciating  other 
"  men ;  he,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  most  obliging 
"  man  that  ever  practised.  If  a  young  gentleman 
"  happened  to  be  retained  to  argue  a  point  in  law, 
"  where  he  was  on  the  contrary  side,  he  would  very 
"  often  mend  the  objections,  when  he  came  to  repeat 
"  them,  and  always  commend  the  gentleman,  if  there 
"  were  room  for  it ;  and  one  good  word  of  his  was 
"  of  more  advantage  to  a  young  man  than  all  the 
"  favour  of  the  court  could  be." 

Having  thus  far  pursued  his  history  and  cha- 
racter in  the  public  and  exemplary  parts  of  his 
life,  without  interrupting  the  thread  of  the  relation 
with  what  was  private  and  domestic,  I  shall  con- 
clude with  a  short  account  of  these. 

He  was  twice  married :  his  first  wife  was  Anne, 
daughter  of  sir  Henry  Moore,  of  Faly  in  Berk- 
shire, grandchild  to  sir  Francis  Moore,  sergeant- 
at-law :  by  her  he  had  ten  children ;  the  four  first 
died  young,  the  other  six  lived  to  be  all  married ; 
and  he  outlived  them  all,  except  his  eldest  daughter 
and  his  youngest  son,  who  are  yet  alive. 

His   eldest  son,  Robert,   married   Frances   the 
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daughter  of  sir  Francis  Chock,  of  Avington  in 
Berkshire;  and  they  both  dying  in  a  little  time 
one  after  another,  left  five  children ;  two  sons,  Mat- 
thew and  Gabriel;  and  three  daughters,  Anne, 
Mary,  and  Frances :  and  by  the  judge's  advice 
they  both  made  him  their  executor ;  so  he  took 
his  grandchildren  into  his  own  care,  and  among 
them  he  left  his  estate. 

His  second  son,  Matthew,  married  Anne  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Matthew  Simmonds,  of  Hilsley  in 
Gloucestershire,  who  died  soon  after,  and  left  one 
son  behind  him,  named  Matthew. 

His  third  son,  Thomas,  married  Rebekah  the 
daughter  of  Christian  Le  Brune,  a  Dutch  mer- 
chant, and  died  without  issue. 

His  fourth  son,  Edward,  married  Mary  the 
daughter  of  Edmund  Goodyere,  esq.,  of  Heythorp 
in  Oxfordshire,  and  still  lives;  he  has  two  sons 
and  three  daughters. 

His  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  was  married  to  Ed- 
ward Alderly,  son  of  Edward  Alderly  of  Innishan- 
non  in  the  county  of  Cork  in  Ireland,  who  dying 
left  her  with  two  sons  and  three  daughters :  she  is 
since  married  to  Edward  Stephens,  son  to  Edward 
Stephens,  esq.,  of  Cherington  in  Gloucestershire. 
His  youngest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  married  to 
Edward  Webb,  esq.,  barrister-at-law ;  she  died,  leav- 
ing two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

His  second  wife  was  Anne  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Bishop,  of  Faly  in  Berkshire,  by  whom  he 
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had  no  children.  He  gives  her  a  great  character 
in  his  will,  as  a  most  dutiful,  faithful,  and  loving 
wife,  and  therefore  trusted  the  breeding  of  his 
grandchildren  to  her  care,  and  left  her  one  of  his 
executors ;  to  whom  he  joined  sir  Robert  Jenkin- 
son  and  Mr.  Gibbon.  So  much  may  suffice  of  those 
descended  from  him. 

In  after-times,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  it  will 
be  reckoned  no  small  honour  to  derive  from  him : 
and  this  has  made  me  more  particular  in  reckoning 
up  his  issue.  I  shall  next  give  an  account  of  the 
issues  of  his  mind,  his  books,  that  are  either  printed 
or  remain  in  manuscript :  for  the  last  of  these,  by 
his  will  he  has  forbid  the  printing  of  any  of  them 
after  his  death,  except  such  as  he  should  give  order 
for  in  his  life :  but  he  seems  to  have  changed  his 
mind  afterwards,  and  to  have  left  it  to  the  discre- 
tion of  his  executors,  which  of  them  might  be 
printed :  for  though  he  does  not  express  that,  yet 
he  ordered  by  a  codicil,  that  if  any  book  of  his 
writing,  as  well  touching  the  common  laiv,  as 
other  subjects,  should  be  printed;  then  what  should 
be  given  for  the  consideration  of  the  copy  should 
be  divided  into  ten  shares,  of  which  he  appointed 
seven  to  go  among  his  servants,  and  three  to  those 
who  had  copied  them  out,  and  were  to  look  after 
the  impression.  The  reason,  as  I  have  understood 
it,  that  made  him  so  unwilling  to  have  any  of  his 
works  printed  after  his  death  was,  that  he  appre- 
hended in  the  licensing  them,  (which  was  necessary 
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before  any  book  could  be  lawfully  printed,  by  a 
law  then  in  force,  but  since  his  death  determined,) 
some  things  might  have  been  struck  out,  or  altered ; 
which  he  had  observed,  not  without  some  indigna- 
tion, had  been  done  to  a  part  of  the  Reports  of 
one  whom  he  had  much  esteemed. 

This  in  matters  of  law,  he  said,  might  prove  to 
be  of  such  mischievous  consequence,  that  he  there- 
upon resolved  none  of  his  writings  should  be  at 
the  mercy  of  licensers :  and  therefore,  because  he 
was  not  sure  that  they  should  be  published  without 
expurgations  or  interpolations,  he  forbid  the  print- 
ing any  of  them;  in  which  he  afterwards  made 
some  alteration ;  at  least  he  gave  occasion  by  his 
codicil  to  infer  that  he  altered  his  mind. 

This  I  have  the  more  fully  explained,  that  his 
last  will  may  be  no  way  misunderstood,  and  that 
his  worthy  executors,  and  his  hopeful  grandchil- 
dren, may  not  conclude  themselves  to  be  under  an 
indispensable  obligation  of  depriving  the  public  of 
his  excellent  writings. 


A  catalogue  of  all  his  books  that  are  printed. 

THE  Primitive  Origination  of  Mankind,  considered 
and  examined  according  to  the  Light  of  Nature, 
fol. 

2.  Contemplations  Moral  and  Divine,  part  I.  Svo. 

3.  Contemplations  Moral  and  Divine,  part  II.  Svo. 
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4.  Difficiles  Nugtz,  or  Observations  touching  the  Torri- 

cellian Experiment,  and  the  various  Solutions  of 
the  same,  especially  touching  the  Weight  and 
Elasticity  of  the  Air.  8vo. 

5.  An  Essay  touching  the  Gravitation  or  Non-Gravi- 

tation of  fluid  Bodies,  and  the  Reasons  thereof.  8vo. 

6.  Observations  touching  the  Principles  of  Natural  Mo- 

tions, and  especially  touching  Rarefaction  and 
Condensation;  together  with  a  Reply  to  certain 
Remarks,  touching  the  Gravitation  of  Fluids.  8vo. 

7.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  written 

by  his  Contemporary  and  Acquaintance  Cornelius 
Nepos,  translated  out  of  his  Fragments ;  together 
with  Observations  Political  and  Moral  thereupon. 
8vo. 

8.  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  or  a  Methodical   Summary  of 

the  principal  Matters  relating  to  that  Subject.   8vo 


Manuscripts  of  his  not  yet  published. 

1.  CONCERNING   the   Secondary  Origination  of  Man- 

kind, fol. 

2.  Concerning  Religion,  5  vol.  in  fol.  viz. 

1.  De  Deo,  Vox  Metaphysica,  pars  I.  et  II. 

2.  Pars  III.    Vox  Naturae,   Providentiae,  Ethicse* 

Conscientise. 

3.  Liber  sextus,  septimus,  octavus. 

4.  Pars  IX.  Concerning  the  Holy  Scriptures,  their 

Evidence  and  Authority. 

5.  Concerning  the  Truth  of  the  Holy  Scripture, 
and  the  Evidences  thereof. 
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3.  Of  Policy  in  Matters  of  Religion,  fol. 

4.  De  Anima,  to  Mr.  B.  fol. 

5.  De  Anima,  Transactions  between  him  and  Mr.  B. 

fol. 

6.  Tentamina,  De  Ortu,  Natura,  et  Immortalitate  Ani- 

rase.  fol. 

7.  Magnetismus  Magneticus.  fol. 

8.  Magnetismus  Physicus.  fol. 

9.  Magnetismus  Divinus. 

10.  De   Generatione  Animalium  et  Vegetabilium.  fol. 

Lat. 

1 1.  Of  the  Law  of  Nature,  fol. 

12.  A  Letter  of  Advice  to  his  Grandchildren.  4to. 

13.  Placita  Coronse,  7  vol.  fol. 

14.  Preparatory  Notes    concerning   the   Right  of  the 

Crown,  fol. 

15.  Incepta  de  Juribus  Coronse.  fol. 

1 6.  De  Prserogativa  Regis,  fol. 

17.  Preparatory    Notes    touching    Parliamentary   Pro- 

ceedings. 2  vol.  4to. 

18.  Of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords.  4to. 

19.  Of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty. 

20.  Touching  Ports  and  Customs,  fol. 

2 1 .  Of  the  Right  of  the  Sea,  and  the  Arms  thereof,  and 

Customs,  fol. 

22.  Concerning  the  Advancement  of  Trade.  4to. 

23.  Of  Sheriffs'  Accounts,  fol. 

24.  Copies  of  Evidences,  fol. 

25.  Mr.  Selden's  Discourses.  8vo. 
,26.  Excerpta  ex  Schedis  Seldenianis. 

27.  Journal  of  the  18  and  21  Jacobi  Regis.  4to. 
H 
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28.  Great  Common-place  Book  of  Reports,  or  Cases  in 
the  Law,  in  Law  French,  fol. 

In  Bundles. 

On  Quod  tibi  fieri,  &c.  Matth.  vii.  12. 

Touching  Punishments,  in  relation  to  the  Socinian  Con- 
troversy. 

Policies  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Concerning  the  Laws  of  England. 

Of  the  amendment  of  the  Laws  of  England. 

Touching  Provision  for  the  Poor. 

Upon  Mr.  Hobbes's  Manuscript. 

Concerning  the  Time  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Jewish 
Laws. 

In  Quarto. 
Quod  sit  Deus. 
Of  the  State  and  Condition  of  the  Soul  and  Body  after 

Death. 
Notes  concerning  Matters  of  Law. 


To  these  I  shall  add  the  catalogue  of  the  manu- 
scripts which  he  left  to  the  honourable  society 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  with  that  part  of  his  will  that 
concerns  them. 

ITEM,  As  a  testimony  of  my  honour  and  respect 
to  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  I  had  the 
greatest  part  of  my  education,  I  give  and  bequeath 
to  that  honourable  society  the  several  manuscript 
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books  contained  in  a  schedule  annexed  to  my  will. 
They  are  a  treasure  worth  having  and  keeping, 
which,  I  have  been  near  forty  years  in  gathering, 
with  very  great  industry  and  expense.  My  desire 
is,  that  they  be  kept  safe,  and  all  together,  in  re- 
membrance of  me.  They  were  fit  to  be  bound  in 
leather,  and  chained,  and  kept  in  archives.  I  de- 
sire they  may  not  be  lent  out  or  disposed  of:  only 
if  I  happen  hereafter  to  have  any  of  my  posterity 
of  that  society,  that  desires  to  transcribe  any  book, 
and  give  very  good  caution  to  restore  it  again  in  a 
prefaced  time,  such  as  the  benchers  of  that  society 
in  council  shall  approve  of;  then,  and  not  other- 
wise, only  one  book  at  one  time  may  be  lent  out  to 
them  by  the  society ;  so  that  there  be  no  more  but 
one  book  of  those  books  abroad  out  of  the  library 
at  one  time.  They  are  a  treasure,  that  are  not  Jit 
for  every  man's  view;  nor  is  every  man  capable  of 
making  use  of  them  :  only  Iiuould  have  nothing  of 
these  books  printed,  but  entirely  preserved  together, 
for  the  use  of  the  industrious  learned  members  of 
that  society. 

A  catalogue  of  the  books  given  by  him  to  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  according  to  the  schedule  annexed  to 
his  will. 

PLACITA  de  Tempore  Regis  Johannis,  i  vol.  stitched. 
Placita  coram  Rege  Ed.  I.  2  vol. 
Placita  coram  Rege  Ed.  II.  i  vol. 

H  2 
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Placita  coram  Rege  Ed.  III.  3  vol. 

Placita  coram  Rege  Ric.  II.  r  vol. 

Placita  coram  Rege  Hen.  IV.  Hen.V.  i  vol. 

Placita  de  Banco,  Ed.  I.  ab  anno  i.  ad  annum  21.1  vol. 

Transcripts  of  many  Pleas,  coram  Rege  et  de  Banco, 

Ed.  I.  i  vol. 
The  Pleas  in  the  Exchequer,  styled   Communia,  from 

i  Ed.  III.  to  46  Ed.  III.  5  vol. 

Close  Rolls  of  King  John,  verbatim,  of  the  most  mate- 
rial things,  i  vol. 
The  principal  Matters  in  the  Close  and  Patent  Rolls  of 

Hen.  III.  transcribed  verbatim,  from  9  Hen.  III.  to 

56  Hen.  III.  5  vol.  vellum,  marked  K.  L. 
The  principal  Matters  in  the  Close  and  Patent  Rolls, 

Ed.  I.  with  several  Copies  and  Abstracts  of  Records, 

i  vol.  marked  F. 

A  long  Book  of  Abstracts  of  Records,  by  me. 
Close  and  Patent  Rolls,  from  i  to  i  o  Ed.  III.  and  other 

Records  of  the  time  of  Hen.  III.  i  vol.  marked  W. 
Close  Rolls  of  15  Ed.  III.  with  other  Records,  i  vol. 

marked  N. 

Close  Rolls  from  17  to  38  Ed.  III.  2  vol. 
Close  and  Patent  Rolls  from  40  Ed.  III.  to  50  Ed.  III. 

i  vol.  marked  B. 

Close  Rolls  of  Ed.  II.  with  other  Records,  i  vol.  R. 
Close  and  Patent  Rolls,  and  Charter  Rolls  in  the  time  of 

King  John,  for  the  Clergy,  i  vol. 
A  great  volume  of  Records  of  several  Natures,  G. 
The  Leagues  of  the  Kings  of  England,  tempore  Ed.  I. 

Ed.  II.  Ed.  III.  i  vol. 
A  Book  of  ancient  Leagues  and  Military  Provisions, 

i  vol. 
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The  Reports  of  Iters,  of  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Bed- 
ford, transcribed,  i  vol. 

Itinera  Forest  de  Pickering  et  Lancaster,  transcript,  ex 
Originali,  i  vol. 

An  ancient  Reading,  very  large  upon  Charta  de  Foresta, 
and  of  the  Forest  Laws. 

The  Transcript  of  the  Iter  Foresta  de  Dean,  i  vol. 

Quo  Warranto,  and  Liberties  of  the  County  of  Glouces- 
ter, with  the  Pleas  of  the  Chace  of  Kingswood, 
i  vol. 

Transcript  of  the  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty,  Laws  of 
the  Army,  Impositions,  and  several  Honours,  i  vol. 

Records  of  Patents,  Inquisitions,  &c.  of  the  County  of 
Leicester,  i  vol. 

Muster  and  Military  Provisions  of  all  sorts,  extracted 
from  the  Records,  i  vol. 

Gervasius  Tilburiensis,  or  the  Black  Book  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, i  vol. 

The  King's  Title  to  the  Preemption  of  Tin,  a  thin 
vol. 

Calendar  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower,  a  small  vol. 

A  Miscellany  of  divers  Records,  Orders,  and  other 
Things  of  various  Natures,  marked  E.  i  vol. 

Another  of  the  like  nature,  in  leather  cover,  i  vol. 

A  Book  of  divers  Records  and  Things  relating  to  the 
Chancery,  i  vol. 

Titles  of  Honour  and  Pedigrees,  especially  touching 
Clifford,  i  vol. 

History  of  the  Marches  of  Wales,  collected  by  me, 
i  vol. 

Certain  Collections  touching  Titles  of  Honour,  i  vol. 

Copies  of  several  Records  touching  Preemunire,  i  vol. 
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Extract  of  Commissions  tempore  Hen.  VII.  Hen. VIII. 
R.  and  the  Proceedings  in  the  Court-military,  be- 
tween Ray  and  Ramsey,  i  vol. 

Petitions  in  Parliament  tempore  Ed.  I.  Ed.  II.  Ed.  III. 
Hen.  IV.  3  vol. 

Summons  of  Parliament,  from  49  Hen.  III.  to  22  Ed.  IV. 
in  3  vol. 

The  Parliament  Rolls  from  the  beginning  of  Ed.  I.  to 
the  end  of  Rich.  III.  in  19  vol.  viz.  one  of  Ed.  I. 
one  of  Ed. II.  with  the  Ordinations;  two  of  Ed.IIL 
three  of  Rich.  II.  two  of  Hen.  IV.  two  of  Hen.V. 
four  of  Hen.  VI.  three  of  Ed.  IV.  one  of  Rich.  III. 
all  transcribed  at  large. 

Mr.  Elsing's  Book  touching  Proceedings  in  Parliament, 
i  vol. 

Noy's  Collection  touching  the  King's  Supplies,  \  vol. 
stitched. 

A  Book  of  various  Collections  out  of  Records  and 
Register  of  Canterbury,  and  Claymes  at  the  Co- 
ronation of  Rich.  II.  i  vol. 

Transcript  of  Bishop  Usher's  Notes,  principally  con- 
cerning Chronology,  three  large  vol. 

A  Transcript  out  of  Doomsday-book  of  Gloucestershire 
and  Herefordshire,  and  of  some  Pipe-rolls,  and  old 
Accompts  of  the  Customs,  i  vol. 

Extracts  and  Collections  out  of  Records  touching  Titles 
of  Honour,  i  vol. 

Extracts  of  Pleas,  Patents,  and  Close-rolls,  tempore 
Hen.  III.  Ed.  I.  Ed.  II.  Ed.  III.  and  some  old  An- 
tiquities  of  England,  i  vol. 

Collections  and  Memorials  of  many  Records  and  Anti- 
quities, j  vol.  Seldeni. 
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Calendar  of  Charters  and  Records  in  the  Tower,  touch- 
ing Gloucestershire. 

Collection  of  Notes  and  Records   of  various  Natures, 
marked  M.  T  vol.  Seldeni. 

Transcript  of  the  Iters  of  London,  Kent,  Cornwall,  i  vol. 

Extracts  out  of  the  Leiger-books  of  Battell,  Evesham, 
Winton,  &c.  i  vol.  Seldeni. 

Copies  of  the  principal  Records  in  the  Red  Book  in  the 
Exchequer,  i  vol. 

Extracts  of  Records  and  Treaties  relating  to  Sea-affairs, 
i  vol. 

Records  touching  Customs,  Ports,  Partition  of  the 
Lands  of  Gil.  de  Clare,  &c. 

Extract  of  Pleas  in  the  time  of  Rich.  I.  King  John, 
Ed.  I.  &c.  i  vol. 

Cartes  Antique  in  the  Tower,  transcribed,  in  2  vol. 

Chronological  Remembrances,  extracted  out  of  the 
Notes  of  Bishop  Usher,  i  vol.  stitched. 

Inquisitiones  de  Legibus  WallSse,  i  vol. 

Collections,  or  Records,  touching  Knighthood. 

Titles  of  Honour.    Seldeni.   i  vol. 

Mathematics  and  Fortifications,  i  vol. 

Processus  Curiae  Militaris,  i  vol. 

A  Book  of  Honour,  stitched,  i  vol. 

Extracts  out  of  the  Registry  of  Canterbury. 

Copies  of  several  Records  touching  Proceedings  in  the 
Military  Court,  i  vol. 

Abstracts  of  Summons  and  Rolls  of  Parliament,  out  of 
the  Book  of  Dunelm.  and  some  Records  alphabe- 
tically digested,  T  vol. 

Abstracts  of  divers  Records  in  the  Office  of  First  Fruits, 
i  vol.  stitched. 
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Mathematical  and  Astrological  Calculations,  i  vol. 

A  Book  of  Divinity. 

Two  large  Repositories  of  Records,  marked  A.  and  B. 

\_All  those  above  are  in  folio.'] 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Forests  of  Windsor,  Dean,  and 
Essex,  in  4to.  i  vol. 

[Those  that  follow  are  most  of  them  in  Vellum,  or 
Parchment.] 

Two  Books  of  Old  Statutes,  one  ending  Hen.  VII.  the 
other,  2  Hen.  V.  with  the  Sums,  2  vol. 

Five  last  Years  Ed.  II.  i  vol. 

Reports  tempore  Ed.  II.  i  vol. 

The  Year-book  of  Rich.  II.  and  some  others,  i  vol. 

An  old  Chronicle,  from  the  Creation  to  Ed.  III.  i  vol. 

A  Mathematical  Book,  especially  of  Optics,  i  vol. 

A  Dutch  Book  of  Geometry  and  Fortification. 

Murti  Benevenlani  Geometrica,  i  vol. 

Reports  tempore  Ed.  I.  under  Titles,  i  vol. 

An  old  Register,  and  some  Pleas,  i  vol. 

Bernardi  Bratrack  Peregrinatio,  i  vol. 

Iter  Cantii  and  London,  and  some  Reports  tempore 
Ed.  II.  i  vol. 

Reports  tempore  Ed.  I.  and  Ed.  II.  i  vol. 

Leiger-book,  Abbatise  de  Bello. 

Isidori  Opera. 

Liber  Altercationis,  et  Christianse  Philosophise,  contra 
Pagan  os. 

Historia  Petri  Manducatorii. 

Hornii  Astronomica. 

Historic  Ecclesiae  Dunelmensis. 

Holandi  Chymica. 
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De  Alchymise  Scriptoribus. 

The  Black  Book  of  the  New  Law,  collected  by  me,  and 
digested  into  Alphabetical  Titles,  written  with  my 
own  hand,  which  is  the  original  Copy. 

MATTHEW  HALE. 


THE  CONCLUSION. 

THUS  lived  and  died  sir  Matthew  Hale,  the  re- 
nowned lord  chief  justice  of  England.  He  had  one 
of  the  blessings  of  virtue  in  the  highest  measure  of 
any  of  the  age,  that  does  not  always  follow  it ; 
which  was,  that  he  was  universally  much  valued 
and  admired  by  men  of  all  sides  and  persuasions  : 
for  as  none  could  hate  him,  but  for  his  justice  and 
virtues ;  so  the  great  estimation  he  was  generally 
in,  made  that  few  durst  undertake  to  defend  so  in- 
grateful  a  paradox,  as  any  thing  said  to  lessen  him 
would  have  appeared  to  be.  His  name  is  scarce 
ever  mentioned  since  his  death  without  particular 
accents  of  singular  respect.  His  opinion  in  points 
of  law  generally  passes  as  an  uncontrollable  au- 
thority, and  is  often  pleaded  in  all  the  courts  of 
justice :  and  all  that  knew  him  well  do  still  speak 
of  him  as  one  of  the  perfectest  patterns  of  religion 
and  virtue  they  ever  saw. 

The  commendations  given  him  by  all  sorts  of 
people  are  such,  that  I  can  hardly  come  under  the 
censures  of  this  age,  for  any  thing  I  have  said  con- 
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cerning  him :  yet  if  this  book  lives  to  after-times, 
it  will  be  looked  on  perhaps  as  a  picture  drawn 
more  according  to  fancy  and  invention,  than  after 
the  life ;  if  it  were  not  that  those  who  knew  him 
well,  establishing  its  credit  in  the  present  age,  will 
make  it  pass  down  to  the  next  with  a  clearer  au- 
thority. 

I  shall  pursue  his  praise  no  further  in  my  OAvn 
words,  but  shall  add  what  the  present  lord  chan- 
cellor of  England  said  concerning  him,  when  he 
delivered  the  commission  to  the  lord  chief  justice 
Rainsford,  who  succeeded  him  in  that  office ;  which 
he  began  in  this  manner  : 

"  The  vacancy  of  the  seat  of  the  chief  justice  of 
"  this  court,  and  that  by  a  way  and  means  so  un- 
"  usual,  as  the  resignation  of  him  that  lately  held 
"  it ;  and  this  too  proceeding  from  so  deplorable  a 
"  cause,  as  the  infirmity  of  that  body,  which  began 
"  to  forsake  the  ablest  mind  that  ever  presided 
"  here  ;  hath  filled  the  kingdom  with  lamentations, 
"  and  given  the  king  many  and  pensive  thoughts 
"  how  to  supply  that  vacancy  again."  And  a  little 
after,  speaking  to  his  successor,  he  said,  "  The  very 
"  labours  of  the  place,  and  that  weight  and  fatigue 
"  of  business  which  attends  it,  are  no  small  dis- 
"  couragements ;  for  what  shoulders  may  not  justly 
"  fear  that  burden,  which  made  him  stoop  that 
"went  before  you?  Yet,  I  confess,  you  have  a 
"greater  discouragement  than  the  mere  burden 
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"  of  your  place ;  and  that  is,  the  inimitable  ex- 
"  ample  of  your  last  predecessor.  Onerosum  est 
"  succedere  bono  principi,  was  the  saying  of  him 
"  in  the  panegyric  :  and  you  will  find  it  so  too,  that 
"  are  to  succeed  such  a  chief  justice,  of  so  indefati- 
"  gable  an  industry,  so  invincible  a  patience,  so 
"  exemplary  an  integrity,  and  so  magnanimous  a 
"  contempt  of  worldly  things,  without  which  no  man 
"  can  be  truly  great :  and  to  all  this  a  man  that 
"  was  so  absolute  a  master  of  the  science  of  the 
"  law,  and  even  of  the  most  abstruse  and  hidden 
"  parts  of  it,  that  one  may  truly  say  of  his  know- 
"  ledge  in  the  law,  what  St.  Austin  said  of  St.  Hie- 
"  rom's  knowledge  in  divinity,  Quod  Hieronymus 
"  nescivit,  nullus  mortalium  unquam  scivit.  And 
"  therefore  the  king  would  not  suffer  himself  to 
"  part  with  so  great  a  man,  till  he  had  placed  upon 
"  him  all  the  marks  of  bounty  and  esteem  which 
"  his  retired  and  weak  condition  was  capable  of." 

To  this  high  character,  in  which  the  expressions, 
as  they  well  become  the  eloquence  of  him  who  pro- 
nounced them,  so  they  do  agree  exactly  to  the  sub- 
ject, without  the  abatements  that  are  often  to  be 
made  for  rhetoric,  I  shall  add  that  part  of  the  lord 
chief  justice's  answer,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  pre- 
decessor : 

" A  person,  in  whom  his  eminent  virtues, 

"  and  deep  learning,  have  long  managed  a  contest 
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"  for  the  superiority,  which  is  not  decided  to  this 
"  day ;  nor  will  it  ever  be  determined,  I  suppose, 
"  which  shall  get  the  upper  hand:  a  person  that 
"  has  sat  in  this  court  these  many  years,  of  whose 
"  actions  there  I  have  been  an  eye  and  ear-wit- 
"  ness,  that  by  the  greatness  of  his  learning  always 
"  charmed  his  auditors  to  reverence  and  attention : 
"  a  person  of  whom  I  think  I  may  boldly  say,  that 
"  as  former  times  cannot  shew  any  superior  to  him, 
"  so  I  am  confident  succeeding  and  future  time  will 
"  never  shew  any  equal.  These  considerations, 
"  heightened  by  what  I  have  heard  from  your 
"  lordship  concerniug  him,  made  me  anxious  and 
"  doubtful,  and  put  me  to  a  stand,  how  I  should 
li  succeed  so  able,  so  good,  and  so  great  a  man.  It 
"  doth  very  much  trouble  me,  that  I,  who  in  com- 
"  parison  of  him  am  but  like  a  candle  lighted  in 
"  the  sunshine,  or  like  a  glow-worm  at  midday, 
"  should  succeed  so  great  a  person,  that  is  and  will 
"be  so  eminently  famous  to  all  posterity.  And  I 
"  must  ever  wear  this  motto  in  my  breast,  to  com- 
"  fort  me,  and  in  my  actions  to  excuse  me : 

"  Sequitur,  quamvis  non  passibus  sequis." 

Thus  were  panegyrics  made  upon  him  while  yet 
alive,  in  that  same  court  of  justice,  which  he  had  so 
worthily  governed.  As  he  was  honoured  while  he 
lived,  so  he  was  much  lamented  when  he  died :  and 
this  will  still  be  acknowledged  as  a  just  inscription 
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for  his  memory,  though  his  modesty  forbid  any 
such  to  be  put  on  his  tombstone  : 

THAT  HE  WAS  ONE  OF  THE  GREATEST  PATTERNS 
THIS  AGE  HAS  AFFORDED,  WHETHER  IN  HIS  PRIVATE 
DEPORTMENT  AS  A  CHRISTIAN,  OR  IN  HIS  PUBLIC  EM- 
PLOYMENTS, EITHER  AT  THE  BAR  OR  ON  THE  BENCH. 
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DR.  HENEY  HAMMOND,  whose  life  is  now  at- 
tempted to  be  written,  was  born  upon  the  i8th  of 
August  in  the  year  1605,  at  Chertsey  in  Surry;  a 
place  formerly  of  remark  for  Julius  Caesar's  sup- 
posed passing  his  army  there  over  the  Thames,  in 
his  enterprise  upon  this  island  ;  as  also  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  devotion  in  its  earliest  reception  by 
our  Saxon  ancestors ;  and  of  later  years,  for  the 
charity  of  having  given  burial  to  the  equally  pious 
and  unfortunate  prince,  king  Henry  VI. 

He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Dr.  John  Hammond, 
physician  to  prince  Henry ;  and  from  that  great 
favourer  of  meriting  servants  and  their  relations, 
had  the  honour  at  the  font  to  receive  his  Christian 
name. 

Being  yet  in  his  long  coats,  (which  heretofore 
were  usually  worn  beyond  the  years  of  infancy,)  he 
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was  sent  to  Eton  school ;  where  his  pregnancy  hav- 
ing been  advantaged  by  the  more  than  paternal 
care  and  industry  of  his  father,  (who  was  an  exact 
critic  in  the  learned  languages,  especially  the  Greek, 
whereof  he  had  been  public  professor  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,)  became  the  observation  of  those 
that  knew  him ;  for  in  that  tenderness  of  age  he 
was  not  only  a  proficient  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but 
had  also  some  knowledge  in  the  elements  of  He- 
brew ;  in  the  latter  of  which  tongues,  it  being  then 
rarely  heard  of  even  out  of  grammar-schools,  he 
grew  the  tutor  of  those  who  begun  to  write  them- 
selves men,  but  thought  it  no  shame  to  learn  of  one 
whose  knowledge  seemed  rather  infused  than  ac- 
quired, or  in  whom  the  learned  languages  might  be 
thought  to  be  the  mother-tongue.  His  skill  in 
Greek  was  particularly  advantaged  by  the  conver- 
sation and  kindness  of  Mr.  Allen,  one  of  the  fellows 
of  the  college,  excellently  seen  in  that  language, 
and  a  great  assistant  of  sir  Henry  Savile,  in  his 
magnificent  edition  of  St.  Chrysostom. 

His  sweetness  of  carriage  is  very  particularly 
remembered  by  his  contemporaries,  who  observed 
that  he  was  never  engaged,  upon  any  occasion,  into 
fights  or  quarrels ;  as  also,  that  at  times  allowed 
for  play  he  would  steal  from  his  fellows  into  places 
of  privacy,  there  to  say  his  prayers :  omens  of  his 
future  pacific  temper  and  eminent  devotion. 

At  thirteen  years  old  he  was  thought,  and,  what 
is  much  more  rare,  was  indeed  ripe  for  the  univer- 
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sity,  and  accordingly  sent  to  Magdalen  college  in 
Oxford,  where,  not  long  after,  he  was  chosen  demi ; 
and  though  he  stood  low  upon  the  roll,  by  a  very 
unusual  concurrence  of  providential  events,  hap- 
pened to  be  sped:  and  though,  having  then  lost 
his  father,  he  became  destitute  of  the  advantage, 
which  potent  recommendation  might  have  given", 
yet,  his  merit  voting  for  him,  as  soon  as  capable  he 
was  chosen  fellow. 

Being  to  proceed  master  of  arts,  he  was  made 
reader  of  the  natural  philosophy  lecture  in  the 
college,  and  also  was  employed  in  making  the  fu- 
neral oration  on  the  highly-meriting  president  Dr. 
Langton. 

Having  taken  his  degree,  he  presently  bought 
a  system  of  divinity,  with  design  to  apply  himself 
straightway  to  that  study ;  but  upon  second  thoughts 
he  returned  for  a  time  to  human  learning ;  and  af- 
terwards, when  he  resumed  his  purpose  for  theology, 
took  a  quite  different  course  of  reading  from  the 
other  too  much  usual,  beginning  that  science  at  the 
upper  end,  as  conceiving  it  most  reasonable  to  search 
for  primitive  truth  in  the  primitive  writers,  and  not 
to  suffer  his  understanding  to  be  prepossessed  by 
the  contrived  and  interested  schemes  of  modern, 
and  withal  obnoxious,  authors. 

Anno  1629,  being  twenty-four  years  of  age,  the 
statutes  of  his  house  directing,  and  the  canons  of 
the  church  then  regularly  permitting  it,  he  entered 
into  holy  orders,  and  upon  the  same  grounds,  not 
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long  after,  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity, 
giving  as  happy  proof  of  his  proficiency  in  sacred, 
as  before  he  had  done  in  secular  knowledge.  During 
the  whole  time  of  his  abode  in  the  university,  he 
generally  spent  thirteen  hours  of  the  day  in  study ; 
by  which  assiduity,  besides  an  exact  despatch  of  the 
whole  course  of  philosophy,  he  read  over  in  a  man- 
ner all  classic  authors  that  are  extant ;  and  upon 
the  more  considerable  wrote,  as  he  passed,  scholia 
and  critical  emendations,  and  drew  up  indexes  for 
his  private  use  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each 
book  :  all  which  remain  at  this  time,  and  testify  his 
indefatigable  pains  to  as  many  as  have  perused  his 
library. 

In  the  year  1633,  the  reverend  Dr.  Frewen,  the 
then  president  of  his  college,  now  lord  archbishop 
of  York,  gave  him  the  honour  to  supply  one  of  his 
courses  at  the  court;  where  the  right  honourable 
the  earl  of  Leicester,  happening  to  be  an  auditor, 
he  was  so  deeply  affected  with  the  sermon,  and 
took  so  just  a  measure  of  the  merit  of  the  preacher 
thence,  that  the  rectory  of  Penshurst  being  at  that 
time  void,  and  in  his  gift,  he  immediately  offered 
him  the  presentation;  which  being  accepted,  he 
was  inducted  on  the  22nd  of  August  in  the  same 
year ;  and  thenceforth,  from  the  scholastic  retire- 
ments of  an  University  life,  applied  himself  to  the 
more  busy  entertainments  of  a  rural  privacy,  and 
what  some  have  called  the  being  buried  in  a  living  : 
and  being  to  leave  the  house,  he  thought  not  fit  to 
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take  that  advantage  of  his  place,  which,  from  sacri- 
lege, or  selling  of  the  founder's  charity,  was  by 
custom  grown  to  be  prudence  and  good  husbandry. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  function,  he 
satisfied  not  himself  in  diligent  and  constant  preach- 
ing only ;  (a  performance  wherein  some  of  late 
have  fancied  all  religion  to  consist ;)  but  much  more 
conceived  himself  obliged  to  the  offering  up  the  so- 
lemn daily  sacrifice  of  prayer  for  his  people,  adminis- 
tering the  sacraments,  relieving  the  poor,  keeping 
hospitality,  reconciling  of  differences  amongst  neigh- 
bours, visiting  the  sick,  catechising  the  youth. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  his  preaching,  it  was  not 
at  the  ordinary  rate  of  the  times,  an  unpremedi- 
tated, undigested  effusion  of  shallow  and  crude  conr 
ceptions ;  but  a  rational  and  just  discourse,  that  was 
to  teach  the  priest  as  well  as  the  lay-hearer.  His 
method  was,  (which  likewise  he  recommended  to 
his  friends,)  after  every  sermon  to  resolve  upon  the 
ensuing  subject;  that  being  done,  to  pursue  the 
course  of  study  which  he  was  then  in  hand  with, 
reserving  the  close  of  the  week  for  the  provision 
for  the  next  Lord's  day :  whereby  not  only  a  con- 
stant progress  was  made  in  science,  but  materials 
unawares  were  gained  unto  the  immediate  future 
work :  for  he  said,  be  the  subjects  treated  of  never 
so  distant,  somewhat  will  infallibly  fall  in  condu- 
cible  unto  the  present  purpose. 

The  offices  of  prayer  he  had  in  his  church,  not 
only  upon  the  Sundays  and  festivals,  and  their 
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eves,  as  also  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  according 
to  the  appointment  of  the  rubric;  (which  strict 
duty  and  ministration,  when  it  is  examined  to  the 
bottom,  will  prove  the  greatest  objection  against 
the  liturgy ;  as  that  which,  besides  its  own  trouble 
and  austerity,  leaves  no  leisure  for  factiou  sand  li- 
centious meetings  at  fairs  and  markets ;)  but  every 
day  in  the  week,  and  twice  on  Saturdays  and  holi- 
day eves:  for  his  assistance  wherein  he  kept  a 
curate,  and  allowed  him  a  comfortable  salary.  And 
at  those  devotions  he  took  order  that  his  family 
should  give  diligent  and  exemplary  attendance ; 
which  was  the  easilier  performed,  it  being  guided 
by  his  mother,  a  woman  of  ancient  virtue,  and  one 
to  whom  he  paid  a  more  than  filial  obedience. 

As  to  the  administration  of  the  sacrament,  he 
reduced  it  to  an  imitation,  though  a  distant  one,  of 
primitive  frequency,  to  once  a  month,  and  there- 
with its  anciently  inseparable  appendant,  the  offer- 
tory :  wherein  his  instruction  and  happily-insinu- 
ating example  so  far  prevailed,  that  there  was 
thenceforth  little  need  of  ever  making  any  tax  for 
the  poor.  Nay,  (if  the  report  of  a  sober  person, 
born  and  bred  up  in  that  parish,  be  to  be  believed,) 
in  short  time  a  stock  was  raised,  to  be  always  ready 
for  the  apprenticing  of  young  children,  whose  pa- 
rents' condition  made  the  provision  for  them  an 
equal  charity  to  both  the  child  and  parent.  And 
after  this  there  yet  remained  a  super.plusage  for 
the  assistance  of  the  neighbour  parishes. 
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For  the  relief  of  the  poor,  besides  the  foremen- 
tioned  expedient,  wherein  others  were  sharers  with 
him,  unto  his  private  charity,  the  dedicating  the 
tenth  of  all  receipts,  and  the  daily  alms  given  at 
the  door ;  he  constantly  set  apart  over  and  above 
every  week  a  certain  rate  in  money :  and  however 
rarely  his  own  rent-days  occurred,  the  indigent  had 
two  and  fifty  quarter-days  returning  in  his  year. 
Yet  farther,  another  art  of  charity  he  had,  the  sell- 
ing corn  to  his  poor  neighbours  at  a  rate  below  the 
market-price;  which,  though,  as  he  said,  he  had 
reason  to  do,  gaining  thereby  the  charge  of  port- 
age, was  a  great  benefit  to  them,  who,  besides  the 
abatement  of  price,  and  possibly  forbearance,  saved 
thereby  a  day's  work. 

He  that  was  thus  liberal  to  the  necessitous  poor, 
was  no  less  hospitable  to  those  of  better  quality ; 
and  as  at  other  times  he  frequently  invited  his 
neighbours  to  his  table,  so  more  especially  on  Sun- 
days, which  seldom  passed  at  any  time  without 
bringing  some  of  them  his  guests :  but  here,  be- 
yond the  weekly  treatments,  the  Christmas  festival 
had  a  peculiar  allowance  to  support  it.  He  knew 
well  how  much  the  application  at  the  table  enforced 
the  doctrines  of  the  pulpit,  and  how  subservient 
the  endearing  of  his  person  was  to  the  recommend- 
ing his  instructions,  how  far  upon  these  motives 
our  Saviour  thought  fit  to  eat  with  publicans  and 
sinners,  and  how  effectual  the  loaves  were  to  the 
procuring  of  disciples. 
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As  by  public  admonition  he  most  diligently  in- 
stilled that  great  fundamental  doctrine  of  peace  and 
love,  so  did  he  likewise  in  his  private  address  and 
conversation ;  being  never  at  peace  in  himself,  till 
he  had  procured  it  amongst  his  neighbours ;  wherein 
God  so  blessed  him,  that  he  not  only  attained  his 
purpose  of  uniting  distant  parties  unto  each  other  ; 
but,  contrary  to  the  usual  fate  of  reconcilers,  gained 
them  to  himself;  there  having  been  no  person  of 
his  function  any  where  better  beloved  than  he  when 
present,  or  lamented  more  when  absent,  by  his  flock. 
Of  which  tender  and  very  filial  affection,  instead  of 
more,  we  may  take  two-  instances  :  the  one,  that  he 
being  driven  away,  and  his  books  plundered,  one  of 
his  neighbours  bought  them  in  his  behalf,  and  pre- 
served them  for  him  till  the  end  of  the  war :  the 
other,  that  during  his  abode  at  Penshurst  he  never 
had  any  vexatious  law-dispute  about  his  dues,  but 
had  his  tithes  fully  paid,  and  not  of  the  most  refuse 
parts,  but  generally  the  very  best. 

Though  he  judged  the  time  of  sickness  an  im- 
proper season  for  the  great  work  of  repentance, 
yet  he  esteemed  it  a  most  useful  preparative,  the 
voice  of  God  himself  exhorting  to  it;  and  there- 
fore, not  only  when  desired  made  his  visits  to  all 
such  as  stood  in  need  of  those  his  charities,  but  pre- 
vented their  requests  by  early  and  by  frequent 
coming  to  them.  And  this  he  was  so  careful  of, 
that  after  his  remove  from  Penshurst,  being  at  Ox- 
ford, and  hearing  of  the  sickness  of  one  of  his  pa- 
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rishioners,  he  fr6m  thence  sent  to  him  those  in- 
structions which  he  judged  useful  in  that  exigent, 
and  which  he  could  not  give  at  nearer  distance. 

For  the  institution  of  youth  in  the  rudiments  of 
piety,  his  custom  was,  during  the  warmer  season  of 
the  year,  to  spend  an  hour  before  evening-prayer 
in  catechising ;  whereat  the  parents  and  older  sort 
were  wont  to  be  present,  and  from  whence  (as  he 
,with  comfort  was  used  to  say)  they  reaped  more 
benefit  than  from  his  sermons ;  where  it  may  not 
be  superfluous  to  observe,  that  he  introduced  no 
new  form  of  catechism,  but  adhered  to  that  of  the 
church  ;  rendering  it  fully  intelligible  to  the  mean- 
est capacities  by  his  explanations.  It  may  be  useful 
withal  to  advert,  that  if  in  those  times  catechetical 
institution  were  very  seasonable,  it  will  now  be 
much  more ;  when  principles  have  been  exchanged 
for  dreams  of  words  and  notions,  if  not  for  a  worse 
season  of  profane  contempt  of  Christian  truth.  But 
to  return  :  besides  all  this,  that  there  might  be  no 
imaginable  assistance  wanting,  he  took  care  for  the 
providing  an  able  schoolmaster  in  the  parish,  which 
he  continued  during  the  whole  time  of  his  abode. 

And  as  he  thus  laboured  in  the  spiritual  building 
up  of  souls,  he  was  not  negligent  of  the  material 
fabric  committed  to  his  trust ;  but  repaired  with  a 
very  great  expense  (the  annual  charge  of  lool.)  his 
parsonage-house ;  till,  from  an  incommodious  ruin, 
he  had  rendered  it  a  fair  and  pleasant  dwelling,  with 
the  adherent  conveniences  of  gardens  and  orchards. 
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While  he  was  thus  busy  on  his  charge,  though 
he  so  prodigally  laid  out  himself  upon  the  interests 
of  his  flock,  as  he  might  seem  to  have  nothing  left 
for  other  purposes  ;  and  his  humility  recommended 
above  all  things  privacy  and  retirement  to  him ;  yet 
when  the  uses  of  the  public  called  him  forth,  he  rea- 
dily obeyed  the  summons,  and  frequently  preached 
both  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  and  the  visitations  of  his 
brethren  the  clergy,  (a  specimen  whereof  appears  in 
print,)  as  also  at  the  cathedral  church  of  Chichester, 
where,  by  the  unsought-for  favour  of  the  Reverend 
Father  in  God,  Brian,  then  lord  bishop  of  that  see, 
now  of  Winchester,  he  had  an  interest,  and  had  the 
dignity  of  archdeacon ;  which  at  the  beginning  of 
the  late  troubles  falling  to  him,  he  managed  with 
great  zeal  and  prudence,  not  only  by  all  the  charms 
of  Christian  rhetoric,  persuading  to  obedience  and 
union ;  but  by  the  force  of  demonstration,  charging 
it  as  most  indispensable  duty,  and  (what  was  then 
not  so  readily  believed)  the  greatest  temporal  in- 
terest of  the  inferior  clergy :  wherein  the  eminent 
importance  of  the  truths  he  would  enforce  so  far 
prevailed  over  his  otherwise  insuperable  modesty, 
that  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  clergy,  as  he  after- 
wards confessed,  he  broke  off  from  what  he  had 
premeditated,  and  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart 
spoke  to  his  auditory ;  and  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
to  which  he  attributed  it,  found  a  very  signal 
reception. 

In  the  year  1639, he  proceeded  doctor  in  divinity ; 
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his  seniority  in  the  university,  and  employment 'in 
the  church,  and  (what  perchance  was  a  more  im- 
portunate motive)  the  desire  of  eleven  of  his  friends 
and  contemporaries  in  the  same  house,  whom  not 
to  accompany  might  be  interpreted  an  affected  pride 
and  singularity,  at  least  an  unkindness,  jointly  per- 
suading him  to  it. 

His  performance  in  the  act,  where  he  answered 
the  doctors,,  was  to  the  equal  satisfaction  and  wonder 
of  his  hearers  ;  a  country  life  usually  contracting  at 
the  least  an  unreadiness  to  the  dexterous  manage- 
ment of  those  exercises,  which  was  an  effect  undis- 
cernible  in  him. 

About  this  time  he  became  a  member  of  the  con- 
vocation called  with  the  short  parliament  in  1640, 
as  after  this  he  was  named  to  be  of  the  assembly  of 
divines;  his  invincible  loyalty  to  his  prince,  and 
obedience  to  his  mother  the  church,  not  being  so 
valid  arguments  against  his  nomination,  as  the  re- 
pute of  his  learning  and  virtue  were,  on  the  other 
part,  to  have  some  title  to  him. 

And  now  that  conformity  became  a  crime,  and 
tumults  improving  into  hostility  and  war,  such  a 
crime  as  had  chastisements  severe  enough  ;  though 
the  committee  of  the  country  summoned  him  before 
them,  and  used  those  their  best  arguments  of  per- 
suasion, threatenings,  and  reproaches,  he  still  went 
on  in  his  regular  practice,  and  continued  it  till  the 
middle  of  July  1 643  :  at  which  time  there  being  in 
his  neighbourhood  about  Tunbridge  an  attempt  in 
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behalf  of  the  king,  and  his  doctrine  and  example 
having  had  that  good  influence,  as  it  was  supposed, 
to  have  made  many  more  ready  to  the  discharge  of 
their  duty  ;  it  being  defeated,  the  good  doctor  (the 
malice  of  one  who  designed  to  succeed  in  his  living 
being  withal  assistant)  was  forced  to  secure  himself 
by  retirement ;  which  he  did,  withdrawing  himself 
to  his  old  tutor  Dr.  Buckner ;  to  whom  he  came 
about  the  25th  of  July,  early  in  the  morning,  in 
such  an  habit  as  that  exigence  made  necessary  for 
him,  and  whither  not  many  days  before  his  old 
friend  and  fellow-pupil  Dr.  Oliver  came  upon  the 
same  errand :  which  accident,  and  the  necessity  to 
leave  his  flock,  as  the  doctor  afterwards  frequently 
acknowledged,  was  that  which  did  most  affect  him 
of  any  that  he  felt  in  his  whole  life :  amidst  which, 
though  he  was  no  valuer  of  trifles,  or  any  thing  that 
looked  like  such,  he  had  so  extraordinary  a  dream, 
that  he  could  not  then  despise,  nor  ever  afterwards 
forget  it. 

It  was  thus :  he  thought  himself  and  a  multitude 
of  others  to  have  been  abroad  in  a  bright  and  cheer- 
ful day,  when  on  a  sudden  there  seemed  a  separation 
to  be  made,  and  he,  with  the  far  less  number,  to  be 
placed  at  a  distance  from  the  rest ;  and  then  the 
clouds  gathering,  a  most  tempestuous  storm  arose, 
with  thundering  and  lightnings,  with  spouts  of  im- 
petuous rain,  and  violent  gusts  of  wind,  and  what- 
ever else  might  add  unto  a  scene  of  horror ;  par- 
ticularly balls  of  fire,  that  shot  themselves  amongst 
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the  ranks  of  those  that  stood  in  the  lesser  party : 
when  a  gentle  whisper  seemed  to  interrupt  those 
other  louder  noises,  saying,  Be  still,  and  ye  shall 
receive  no  harm.  Amidst  these  terrors  the  doctor 
falling  to  his  prayers,  soon  after  the  tempest  ceased, 
and  that  known  cathedral  anthem  begun,  Come, 
Lord  Jesus,  come  away,  with  which  he  awoke. 
The  correspondent  event  of  all  which  he  found  veri- 
fied signally  in  the  preservation  both  of  himself  and 
his  friends,  in  doing  of  their  duties ;  the  which  with 
much  content  he  was  used  to  mention.  Beside,  being 
himself  taken  to  the  choirs  of  angels  at  the  close  of 
that  land-hurricane  of  ours,  whereof  that  dismal  ap- 
parition was  only  a  faint  emblem  ;  he  gave  thereby 
too  literal  a  completion  to  his  dream,  and  the  un- 
happy credit  of  bordering  upon  prophecy. 

In  this  retirement  the  two  doctors  remained  about 
three  weeks,  till  an  alarm  was  brought,  that  a  strict 
inquiry  was  made  for  Dr.  Hammond,  and  a  hundred 
pound  promised  as  a  reward  for  him  that  should 
produce  him :  which  suggestion  though  they  easily 
apprehended  to  have  a  possibility  of  being  false, 
yet  they  concluded  a  necessary  ground  for  their  re- 
move. 

Upon  this  they  resolve  to  be  gone;  and  Dr. 
Oliver  having  an  interest  in  Winchester,  which  was 
then  in  the  king's  quarters,  they  chose  that  as  the 
next  place  of  their  retreat.  But  being  on  the  way 
thither,  Dr,  Oliver,  who  had  sent  his  servant  before 
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to  make  provision  for  them,  was  met  and  saluted 
with  the  news,  that  Dr.  Frewen,  president  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  was  made  bishop  of  Litchfield  ;  and 
that  the  college  had  pitched  upon  him  as  successor. 
This  unlooked-for  accident  (as  justly  it  might)  put 
Dr.  Oliver  to  new  counsels ;  and  since  Providence 
had  found  out  so  seasonable  a  relief,  inclined  him  not 
to  desert  it,  but  fly  rather  to  his  preferments  and 
advantage,  than  merely  to  his  refuge,  and  so  to  di- 
vert to  Oxford.  To  this  Dr.  Hammond  made  much 
difficulty  to  assent,  thinking  that  too  public  a  place, 
and,  what  he  more  considered,  too  far  from  his 
living ;  whither  (his  desires  strongly  inclining  him) 
he  had  hopes,  when  the  present  fury  was  allayed, 
to  return  again ;  and  to  that  purpose  had  wrote  to 
such  friends  of  his  as  were  in  power,  to  use  their 
interest  for  the  procuring  his  security.  But  his  let- 
ters meeting  a  cold  reception,  and  the  company  of 
his  friend  on  one  hand,  and  the  appearance  of  de- 
serting him  on  the  other  hand,  charming  him  to  it, 
he  was  at  last  persuaded ;  and  encompassing  Hamp- 
shire, with  some  difficulty  came  to  Oxford ;  where 
procuring  an  apartment  in  his  old  college,  he  sought 
that  peace  in  his  retirement  and  study,  which  was 
no  where  else  to  be  met  withal ;  taking  no  other 
diversion,  than  what  the  giving  encouragement  and 
instruction  to  ingenious  young  students  yielded  him, 
(a  thing  wherein  he  peculiarly  delighted,)  and  the 
satisfaction  which  he  received  from  the  conversation 
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of  learned  men ;  who,  besides  the  usual  store,  in 
great  number  at  that  time,  for  their  security,  re- 
sorted thither. 

Among  the  many  eminent  persons  with  whom  he 
here  conversed,  he  had  particular  intimacy  witb 
Dr.  Potter,  provost  of  Queen's  college ;  to  whom, 
among  other  fruits  of  his  studies,  he  communicated 
his  Practical  Catechism,  which  for  his  private  use 
he  had  drawn  up.  The  provost,  much  taken  with 
the  design,  and  no  less  with  the  performance,  im- 
portuned him  to  make  it  public ;  alleging,  in  that 
lawless  age  the  great  use  of  supplanting  the  empty 
form  of  godliness,  which  so  prevailed,  by  substi- 
tuting of  its  real  power  and  sober  duties ;  of  silenc- 
ing profaneness,  which  then  usurped  the  names  of 
wit  and  gallantry,  by  enforcing  the  more  eligible 
acts  of  the  Christian's  reasonable  service,  which 
was  not  any  other  way  so  happily  to  be  done,  as  by 
beginning  at  the  foundation  by  sound,  and  yet  not 
trivial,  catechetic  institution. 

It  was  not  hard  to  convince  Dr.  Hammond,  that  it 
were  well  if  some  such  thing  were  done ;  but  that 
his  writing  would  do  this  in  any  measure,  or  that 
he  should  suffer  his  name  to  become  public,  it  was 
impossible  to  persuade  him.  The  utmost  he  could 
be  brought  to  allow  of  was,  that  his  treatise  was 
not  likely  to  do  harm,  but  had  possibilities  of  doing 
(it  might  be)  some  good ;  and  that  it  would  not 
become  him  to  deny  that  service  to  the  world; 
especially  if  his  modesty  might  be  secured  from 
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pressure,  by  the  concealing  of  him  to  be  the  author  : 
and  this  Dr.  Potter,  that  he  might  leave  no  subter- 
fuge, undertook,  and  withal  the  whole  care  of,  and 
besides  the  whole  charge  of  the  edition.  Upon 
these  terms,  only  with  this  difference,  that  Dr. 
Hammond  would  not  suffer  the  provost  to  be  at 
the  entire  charge,  but  went  an  equal  share  with 
him,  the  Practical  Catechism  saw  the  light,  and 
likewise  the  author  remained  in  his  desired  ob- 
scurity. 

But  in  the  mean  time  the  book  finding  the  re- 
ception which  it  merited,  the  good  doctor  was  by 
the  same  arguments  constrained  to  give  way  to  the 
publishing  of  several  other  tracts,  which  he  had 
written,  upon  heads  that  were  then  most  perverted 
by  popular  error  ;  as  of  Conscience,  of  Scandal,  of 
Will-  Worship,  of  Resisting  the  lawful  Magistrate, 
and  of  the  Change  of  Church-Government;  his 
name  all  this  while  concealed,  and  so  preserved, 
till  curiosity  improving  its  guesses  into  confident 
asseverations,  he  was  rumoured  for  the  author,  and 
as  such  published  to  the  world  by  the  London  and 
Cambridge  stationers,  who  without  his  knowledge 
reprinted  those  and  other  of  his  works. 

In  the  interim  a  treaty  being  laboured  by  his 
majesty,  to  compose,  if  it  were  possible,  the  unhappy 
differences  in  church  and  state ;  and  in  order  there- 
unto the  duke  of  Richmond  and  earl  of  Southamp- 
ton being  sent  to  London ;  Dr.  Hammond  went 
along  as  chaplain  to  them ;  where  with  great  zeal 
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and  prudence  he  laboured  to  undeceive  those  se- 
duced persons  whom  he  had  opportunity  to  con- 
verse with :  and  when  the  treaty  was  solemnly  ap- 
pointed at  Uxbridge,  several  divines  being  sent 
thither  in  behalf  of  the  different  parties,  he,  among 
other  excellent  men  that  adhered  to  the  king,  was 
made  choice  of  to  assist  in  that  employment.  And 
there  (not  to  mention  the  debates  between  the 
commissioners,  which  were  long  since  published  by 
an  honourable  hand)  Dr.  Steward  and  Mr.  Hender- 
son were  at  first  only  admitted  to  dispute ;  though 
at  the  second  meeting  the  other  divines  were  called 
in :  which  thing  was  a  surprise,  and  designed  for 
such,  to  those  of  the  king's  part,  who  came  as 
chaplains  and  private  attendants  on  the  lords  ;  but 
was  before  projected  and  prepared  for  by  those  of 
the  presbyterian  way.  And  in  this  conflict  it  was 
the  lot  of  Dr.  Hammond  to  have  Mr.  Vines  for  his 
antagonist ;  who,  instead  of  tendering  a  scholastic 
disputation,  read  from  a  paper  a  long  divinity-lec- 
ture, wherein  were  interwoven  several  little  cavils 
and  exceptions,  which  were  meant  for  arguments. 
Dr.  Hammond  perceiving  this,  drew  forth  his  pen 
and  ink,  and,  as  the  other  was  reading,  took  notes 
of  what  was  said,  and  then  immediately  returned 
in  order  an  answer  to  the  several  suggestions, 
which  were  about  forty  in  number :  which  he  did 
with  that  readiness  and  sufficiency,  as  at  once  gave 
testimony  to  his  ability,  and  to  the  evidence  of  the 
truth  he  asserted  :  which,  amidst  the  disadvantage 
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of  extempore  against  premeditation,  dispelled  with 
ease  and  perfect  clearness  all  the  sophisms  that  had 
been  brought  against  him. 

It  is  not  the  present  work  to  give  an  account  of 
that  whole  dispute,  or  character  the  merits  of  those 
worthy  persons  who  were  engaged  in  it,  either  in 
that  or  the  succeeding  meetings ;  especially  since  it 
was  resolved  by  both  parties  that  the  transactions 
of  neither  side  should  be  made  public.  But  not- 
withstanding this,  since  divers  persons  addicted  to 
the  defence  of  a  side,  without  any  further  consi- 
deration of  truth  or  common  honesty,  have  in  this 
particular  wounded  the  doctor's  reputation,  I  shall 
take  leave  to  say,  that  had  the  victories  in  the 
field,  which  were  managed  by  the  sword,  been  like 
this  of  the  chamber  and  the  tongue,  a  very  easy 
act  of  oblivion  must  have  atoned  for  them ;  since 
what  never  was,  without  much  industry  might  be 
secured  from  being  remembered.  The  impudent 
falsity  raised  upon  the  doctor  was  this :  That 
Master  Vines  utterly  silenced  him  ;  insomuch  that 
he  was  fain  to  use  this  unheard-of  stratagem  to 
avoid  his  adversary's  demonstration;  to  swear  by 
God  and  the  holy  angels,  that  though  at  present  a 
solution  did  not  occur  to  him,  he  could  answer  it. 
Concerning  this  we  have  the  doctor's  own  account 
in  a  letter  of  his.  bearing  date  Jan.  22,  anno  1655, 
directed  to  a  friend,  who  had  advertised  him  of  this 
report : 
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"  I  have  formerly  been  told,  within  these  few 
"  years,  that  there  went  about  a  story  much  to  my 
"  disparagement,  concerning  the  dispute  at  Ux- 
"  bridge  (for  there  it  was,  not  at  Holdenby)  with 
"  Mr.  Vines :  but  what  it  was  I  could  never  hear 
"  before.  Now  I  do,  I  can,  I  think,  truly  affirm, 
"  that  no  one  part  of  it  hath  any  degree  of  truth, 
"  save  only  that  Mr.  Vines  did  dispute  against,  and 
"  I  defend,  episcopacy.  For  as  to  the  argument 
"  mentioned,  I  did  neither  then,  nor  at  any  time  of 
"  my  life,  (that  I  can  remember,)  ever  hear  it 
"  urged  by  any.  And  for  my  pretended  answer, 
"  I  am  both  sure  that  I  never  called  God  and  his 
"  holy  angels  to  witness  any  thing  in  my  life,  nor 
"  ever  swore  one  voluntary  oath,  that  I  know  of, 
"  (and  sure  there  was  then  none  imposed  on  me,) 
"  and  that  I  was  not  at  that  meeting  conscious  to 
"  myself  of  wanting  ability  to  express  my  thoughts, 
"  or  pressed  with  any  considerable  difficulty,  or 
"  forced  by  any  consideration  to  wave  the  answer 
"  of  any  thing  objected.  A  story  of  that  whole 
"  affair  I  am  yet  able  to  tell  you ;  but  I  cannot 
"  think  it  necessary :  only  this  I  may  add,  that 
"  after  it  I  went  to  Mr.  Marshall,  in  my  own  and 
"  brethren's  names,  to  demand  three  things ;  i . 
t(  Whether  any  argument  proposed  by  them  re- 
"  mained  unanswered,  to  which  we  might  yield  far- 
"  ther  answer.  3.  Whether  they  intended  to  make 
"  any  report  of  the  past  disputation ;  offering,  if 
"  they  would,  to  join  with  them  in  it,  and  to  per- 
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"  feet  a  conference  by  mutual  consent,  after  the 
"  manner  of  that  between  Dr.  Reynolds  and  Mr. 
"  Hart :  both  which  being  rejected,  the  third  was, 
"  to  promise  each  other  that  nothing  should  be 
"  afterwards  published  by  either  without  the  con- 
"  sent  or  knowledge  of  the  other  party :  and  that 
"  last  he  promised  for  himself  and  his  brethren, 
"  and  so  we  parted." 

But  while  these  things  were  in  doing,  a  canonry 
in  Christ  Church  in  Oxford  became  vacant,  which 
the  king  immediately  bestowed  on  Dr.  Hammond, 
though  then  absent;  whom  likewise  the  Univer- 
sity chose  their  public  orator ;  which  preferments, 
though  collated  so  freely,  and  in  a  time  of  exigence, 
he  was  with  much  difficulty  wrought  upon  by  his 
friends  to  accept,  as  minding  nothing  so  much  as  a 
return  to  his  old  charge  at  Penshurst.  But  the 
impossibility  of  a  sudden  opportunity  of  going  thi- 
ther being  evident  unto  him,  he  at  last  accepted; 
and  was  soon  after  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
his  majesty. 

But  these  new  employments  no  way  diverted  him 
from  his  former  tasks ;  for,  according  to  his  wonted 
method,  he  continued  to  address  remedies  to  the 
increasing  mischiefs  of  the  times,  and  published  the 
tracts  of  Superstition,  Idolatry,  Sins  of  Weakness 
and  Wilfulness,  Death-bed  Repentance,  View  of 
the  Directory ;  as  also,  in  answer  to  a  Romanist, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  public  ruin,  hoped  to 
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erect  thereon  trophies  to  the  Capitol,  his  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Lord  Falkland,  who  was  not  long  be- 
fore fallen  in  another  kind  of  war. 

But  now  the  king's  affairs  declining  every  where, 
and  Oxford  being  forced  upon  articles  to  surrender 
to  the  enemy,  where,  after  the  expiration  of  six 
months,  all  things  were  to  be  left  to  the  lust  and 
fury  of  a  servile,  and  therefore  insolent,  conqueror ; 
though  he  foresaw  a  second  and  more  fatal  siege 
approaching,  a  leaguer  of  encamped  inevitable  mis- 
chiefs ;  yet  he  remitted  nothing  of  his  wonted  in- 
dustry, writing  his  tracts  of  Fraternal  Correption, 
and  Power  of  the  Keys,  and  Apologies  by  Letter 
against  the  pulpit  calumnies  of  Mr.  Cheynel,  and  the 
exceptions  taken  at  his  Practical  Catechism. 

In  the  mean  time  his  sacred  majesty,  sold  by  his 
Scottish  into  the  hands  of  his  English  subjects,  and 
brought  a  prisoner  to  Holdenby,  where,  stripped  of 
all  his  royal  attendants,  and  denied  that  common 
charity  which  is  afforded  the  worst  of  malefactors, 
the  assistance  of  divines,  though  he  with  importunity 
desired  it ;  he  being  taken  from  the  parliament  com- 
missioners into  the  possession  of  the  army,  at  last 
obtained  that  kindness  from  them,  (who  were  to  be 
cruel  at  another  rate,)  which  was  withheld  by  the 
two  houses,  and  was  permitted  the  service  of  some 
few  of  his  chaplains,  whom  he  by  name  had  sent 
for,  and  among  them  of  Dr.  Hammond. 

Accordingly  the  good  doctor  attended  on  his 
master  in  the  several  removes  of  Woburn,  Cave- 
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sham,  and  Hampton  Court ;  as  also  thence  into 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  continued  till  Christ- 
mas 1647 ;  at  which  time  his  majesty's  attendants 
were  again  put  from  him,  and  he  amongst  the  rest. 

Sequestered  from  this  his  melancholic,  but  most 
desired,  employment,  he  returned  again  to  Oxford ; 
where  being  chosen  sub-dean,  an  office  to  which 
belongs  much  of  the  scholastic  government  of  the 
college,  and  soon  after  proved  to  be  the  whole,  the 
dean,  for  the  guilt  of  asserting  the  rights  of  his 
majesty  and  university  in  his  station  of  vice-chan- 
cellor, being  made  a  prisoner,  he  undertook  the 
entire  management  of  all  affairs,  and  discharged  it 
with  great  sufficiency  and  admirable  diligence,  leav- 
ing his  beloved  studies  to  interest  himself  not  only 
in  moderating  at  divinity-disputations,  which  was 
then  an  immediate  part  of  his  task,  but  in  presiding 
at  the  more  youthful  exercises  of  sophistry,  themes, 
and  declamations;  redeeming  still  at  night  these 
vacuities  of  the  day,  scarce  ever  going  to  bed  till 
after  midnight,  sometimes  not  till  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  yet  certainly  rising  to  prayers  at  five. 

Nor  did  his  inspection  content  itself  in  looking  to 
the  general  performances  of  duty,  but  descended  to 
an  accurate  survey  of  every  one's  both  practice  and 
ability;  so  that  this  large  society  of  scholars  ap- 
peared his  private  family,  he  scarce  leaving  any 
single  person  without  some  mark  or  other  both  of 
his  charity  and  care  ;  relieving  the  necessitous  in 
their  several  wants  of  money  and  of  books,  shaming 
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the  vicious  to  sobriety,  encouraging  the  ingenuous 
to  diligence,  and  finding  stratagems  to  ensnare  the 
idle  to  a  love  of  study.  But  above  all  he  endea- 
voured to  prepare  his  charge  for  the  reception  of 
the  impending  persecution  ;  that  they  might  adorn 
their  profession,  and  not  at  the  same  time  suffer  for 
a  cause  of  righteousness,  and  as  evil-doers. 

To  this  end  he  both  admitted  and  solemnly  in- 
vited all  sober  persons  to  his  familiarity  and  con- 
verse ;  and,  besides  that,  received  them  to  his 
weekly  private  office  of  fasting  and  humiliation. 

But  now  the  long-expected  ruin  breaking  in  with 
its  full  weight  and  torrent,  the  visitors,  chafed 
with  their  former  disappointments  and  delays,  com- 
ing with  hunters'  stomachs,  and  design  to  boot,  for 
to  seize  first,  and  then  devour  the  prey,  by  a  new 
method  of  judicature,  being  to  kill,  and  then  take 
possession ;  the  excellent  doctor  became  involved  in 
the  general  calamity.  And  whereas  the  then  usual 
law  of  expulsion  was  immediately  to  banish  into  the 
wide  world  by  beat  of  drum,  enjoining  to  quit  the 
town  within  twenty-four  hours,  upon  pain  of  being 
taken  and  used  as  spies,  and  not  to  allow  the  un- 
happy exiles  time  for  the  dispose  either  of  their 
private  affairs,  or  stating  the  accounts  of  their  re- 
spective colleges  or  pupils  ;  the  reverend  Dr.  Shel- 
don, now  lord  bishop  of  London,  and  dean  of  his 
majesty's  chapel  royal,  and  Dr.  Hammond,  were 
submitted  to  a  contrary  fate,  and  by  an  order  from 
a  committee  of  parliament  were  restrained  and  voted 
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to  be  prisoners  in  that  place,  from  which  all  else 
were  so  severely  driven.  But  such  was  the  au- 
thority and  command  of  exemplary  virtue,  that  the 
person  designed  to  succeed  in  the  canonry  of  Christ 
Church,  though  he  had  accepted  of  the  place  at 
London,  and  done  his  exercise  for  it  at  Oxford, 
acting  as  public  orator  in  flattering  there  the  then- 
pretending  chancellor,  yet  had  not  courage  to  pur- 
sue his  undertaking,  but  voluntarily  relinquished 
that  infamous  robbery,  and  adhered  to  a  less  scan- 
dalous one  in  the  country.  And  then  the  officer, 
who  was  commanded  to  take  Dr.  Sheldon  and  him 
into  custody,  upon  their  designed  removal,  colonel 
Evelin,  then  governor  of  Wallingford  castle,  (though 
a  man  of  as  opposite  principles  to  church  and  church- 
men as  any  of  the  adverse  party,)  wholly  declined 
the  employment ;  solemnly  protesting,  that  if  they 
came  to  him,  they  should  be  entertained  as  friends, 
and  not  as  prisoners. 

But  these  remorses  proved  but  of  little  effect ; 
the  prebend  of  Christ  Church  being  suddenly  sup- 
plied by  a  second  choice,  and  Oxford  itself  being 
continued  the  place  of  their  confinement :  where 
accordingly  the  good  doctor  remained,  though  he 
were  demanded  by  his  majesty  to  attend  him  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  at  the  treaty  there,  which  then  was 
again  reinforced.  The  pretence,  upon  which  both 
he  and  the  reverend  Dr.  Sheldon  were  refused,  was, 
that  they  were  prisoners ;  and  probably  the  gaining 
that  was  the  cause  why  they  were  so.  But  not- 
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withstanding  the  denial  of  a  personal  attendance, 
the  excellent  prince  required  that  assistance,  which 
might  consist  with  absence ;  and  at  this  time  sent 
for  a  copy  of  that  sermon,  which  almost  a  year 
before  he  had  heard  preached  in  that  place :  the 
which  sermon  his  majesty,  and  thereby  the  public, 
received  with  the  accession  of  several  others  deli- 
vered upon  various  occasions. 

Dr.  Hammond  having  continued  about  ten  weeks 
in  his  restraint  in  Oxford,  where  he  begun  to 
actuate  his  design  of  writing  annotations  on 
the  New  Testament,  (nor  was  it  disproportionate, 
that  those  sacred  volumes,  a  great  part  of  which 
were  wrote  in  bonds,  should  be  first  commented 
upon  by  the  very  parallel  suffering,  and  that  the 
work  itself  should  be  so  dedicated,  and  the  exposi- 
tor fitted  for  his  task  by  being  made  like  the  au- 
thors,) by  the  interposition  of  his  brother-in-law, 
sir  John  Temple,  he  had  license  granted  to  be  re- 
moved to  a  more  acceptable  confinement,  to  Clap- 
ham  in  Bedfordshire,  the  house  in  which  his  worthy 
friend  sir  Philip  Warwick  lived :  where  soon  after 
his  arrival,  that  horrid  mockery  of  justice,  the  rape 
and  violence  of  all  that  is  sacred,  made  more  abo- 
minable by  pretending  to  right  and  piety,  the  trial 
of  the  king,  drew  on ;  and  he  being  in  no  other 
capacity  to  interpose  than  by  writing,  drew  up  an 
address  to  the  general  and  council  of  officers,  and 
transmitted  it  to  them.  And  when  that  unexampled 
VILLAINY  found  this  excuse,  that  it  was  such  as  could 
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be  pleaded  for,  and  men  in  cool  blood  would  dare  to 
own  and  justify,  he  affixed  his  reply  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  Ascham  and  Goodwin.  And  now  although 
he  indulged  to  his  just  and  almost  infinite  griefs, 
which  were  transported  to  the  utmost  bounds  of 
sober  passion,  the  affectionate  personal  respect  he 
bore  unto  that  glorious  victim  being  added  to  the 
detestation  due  unto  the  guilt  itself,  of  which  no 
man  was  more  sensible  than  he  who  had  strange 
antipathies  to  all  sin,  he  gave  not  up  himself  to  an 
unactive,  dull  amazement;  but  with  the  redoubled 
use  of  fasting,  tears,  and  solemn  prayer,  he  resumed 
his  wonted  studies ;  and  besides  his  fitting  the  An- 
notations for  the  press,  and  his  little  tract  of  the 
Reasonableness  of  Christian  Religion,  he  now  com- 
posed his  Latin  one  against  Blondel  in  the  behalf  of 
episcopacy.  As  to  the  first  of  which,  (his  Anno- 
tations,) the  manner  of  its  birth  and  growth  was 
thus : 

Having  written  in  Latin  two  large  volumes  in 
quarto,  of  the  way  of  interpreting  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  reference  to  the  customs  of  the  Jews, 
and  of  the  first  heretics  in  the  Christian  church,  and 
of  the  heathens,  especially  in  the  Grecian  games, 
and  above  all  the  importance  of  the  Hellenistical 
dialect,  into  which  he  had  made  the  exactest  search, 
(by  which  means,  in  a  manner,  he  happened  to  take 
in  all  the  difficulties  of  that  sacred  book  ;)  he  began 
to  consider,  that  it  might  be  more  useful  to  the 
English  reader,  who  was  to  be  his  immediate  care, 
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to  write  in  our  vulgar  language,  and  set  every  ob- 
servation in  its  natural  order,  according  to  the 
guidance  of  the  text.  And  having  some  years  before 
collated  several  Greek  copies  of  the  New  Testament, 
observed  the  variation  of  our  English  from  the  ori- 
ginal, and  made  an  entire  translation  of  the  whole 
for  his  private  use ;  being  thus  prepared,  he  cast 
his  work  into  that  form  in  which  it  now  appears. 
The  reasons  of  it  need  not  to  be  here  inserted,  being 
set  down  by  his  own  pen  in  his  preface  to  his  An- 
notations. 

The  tractate  against  Blondel  grew  to  its  last  form 
and  constitution  by  not  unlike  degrees,  having  a  very 
different  occasion  from  the  last  performance.  The 
immediate  antecedent  cause  is  owned,  and  long  ago 
presented  to  the  world  in  that  writing ;  the  more 
remote  original  is  as  follows.  The  late  most  learned 
primate  of  Armagh  having  received  from  Dav. 
Blondel  a  letter  of  exception  against  his  edition  of 
Ignatius,  he  communicated  it  to  Dr.  Hammond,  de- 
siring his  sense  of  several  passages  therein  contained, 
relating  to  the  Valentinian  heresy,  episcopal  and 
chorepiscopal  power,  and  some  emergent  difficulties 
concerning  them,  from  the  canons  of  several  ancient 
eastern  councils.  To  all  this  the  doctor  wrote  a 
peculiar  answer,  promising  a  fuller  account  if  it 
would  be  useful.  Upon  the  receipt  whereof  the 
archbishop  being  highly  satisfied,  returned  his 
thanks,  and  laid  hold  of  the  promise :  which  being 
accordingly  discharged,  became  the  provision  (and 
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gave  materials)  to  a  great  part  of  the  Dissertations. 
The  primate's  letter  ran  in  these  words  : 

"  I  have  read  with  great  delight  and  content  your 
"  accurate  answer  to  the  objections  made  against  the 
"  credit  of  Ignatius's  Epistles ;  for  which  I  do  most 
"  heartily  thank  you,  and  am  moved  thereby  far- 
"  ther  to  intreat  you  to  publish  to  the  world  in 
tf  Latin  what  you  have  already  written  in  English 
"  against  this  objector,  and  that  other,  who  for  your 
"  pains  hath  rudely  requited  you  with  the  base  ap- 
"  pellation  ofNebulo,  for  the  assertion  of  episcopacy  : 
"  to  the  end  it  may  no  longer  be  credited  abroad, 
"  that  these  two  have  beaten  down  this  calling,  that 
"  the  defence  thereof  is  now  deserted  by  all  men, 
"  as  by  Lud.  Capellus  is  intimated  in  his  Thesis  of 
'*  Church-government,  at  Sedan  lately  published; 
"  which  I  leave  unto  your  serious  consideration,  and 
"  all  your  godly  labours  to  the  blessing  of  our  good 
(<  God,  in  whom  I  evermore  rest, 

"  Your  very  loving 
"  Friend  and  brother, 

Kyegate  in  Surry, 
Jul.  ,i,  1649.  JA>  ARMACHANUS- 

Now  in  this  request  the  archbishop  was  so  con- 
cerned, that  he  reinforced  it  by  another  letter  of 
August  30,  and  congratulated  the  performance  by  a 
third  of  Jan.  14;  both  which,  though  very  worthy 
to  see  the  public  light,  are  yet  forborne,  as  several 
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of  the  like  kind  from  the  reverend  fathers  the  bi- 
shops of  this  and  our  sister  churches,  as  also  from 
the  most  eminent  for  piety  and  learning  of  our  own 
and  the  neighbouring  nations  :  which  course  is  taken 
not  only  in  accordance  to  the  desires  and  sentiments 
of  the  excellent  doctor,  who  hated  every  thing  that 
looked  like  ostentation;  but  likewise  to  avoid  the 
very  unpleasing  choice,  either  to  take  the  trouble  of 
recounting  all  the  doctor's  correspondences,  or  bear 
the  envy  of  omitting  some. 

But  to  return  to  the  present  task,  and  that  of  the 
good  doctor,  which  now  was  to  perfect  his  Commen- 
taries on  the  New  Testament,  and  finish  the  Disser- 
tations: amidst  which  cares  he  met  with  another 
of  a  more  importunate  nature,  the  loss  of  his  dear 
mother ;  which  had  this  unhappy  accession,  that  in 
her  sickness  he  could  not  be  permitted,  by  reason 
of  his  being  concerned  in  the  proclamation  that  ba- 
nished those  that  adhered  to  the  king  twenty  miles 
from  London,  to  visit  her ;  nor  while  she  paid  her 
latest  debt  to  nature,  to  pay  his  earlier  one  of  filial 
homage  and  attendance. 

A  few  months  after,  the  rigour  of  that  restraint 
with  the  declining  of  the  year  (a  season  judged  less 
commodious  for  enterprise)  being  taken  off,  he  re- 
moved into  Worcestershire,  to  Westwood,  the  house 
of  the  eminently  loyal  sir  John  Pakington ;  where 
being  settled,  and  proceeding  in  the  edition  of  those 
his  labours  which  he  had  begun  at  Clapham,  his 
majesty  coming  to  Worcester,  by  his  neighbourhood 
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to  that  place,  the  good  doctor,  as  he  had  the  satis- 
faction personally  to  attend  his  sovereign,  and  the 
honour  to  receive  a  letter  from  his  own  hand  of 
great  importance,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  loyal 
subjects  concerning  his  adherence  to  the  established 
religion  of  the  Church  of  England,  wherein  his  royal 
father  lived  a  saint  and  died  a  martyr  :  so  likewise 
had  he  on  the  other  part  the  most  immediate  agonies 
for  his  defeat;  to  which  was  added  the  calamity 
which  fell  upon  the  family  where  he  dwelt,  from  the 
persecution  and  danger  of  the  generous  master  of  it. 
But  it  pleased  God  to  give  an  issue  out  of  both  those 
difficulties,  especially  in  the  miraculous  deliverance 
of  his  sacred  majesty ;  a  dispensation  of  so  signal 
an  importance,  that  he  allowed  it  a  solemn  recog- 
nition in  his  constant  offices  during  his  whole  life ; 
receiving  that  unusual  interposition  of  Providence  as 
a  pledge  from  Heaven  of  an  arriere  of  mercies,  to 
use  his  own  words,  That  God,  who  had  thus  power- 
fully rescued  him  from  Egypt,  would  not  suffer  him 
to  perish  in  the  wilderness ;  but  though  his  passage 
be  through  the  Red  sea,  he  would  at  last  bring  Mm 
into  Canaan ;  that  he  should  come  out  of  his  tri- 
bulations as  gold  out  of  the  fire,  purified,  but  not 
consumed. 

But  notwithstanding  these  reflections,  bottomed 
upon  piety  and  reliance  upon  Heaven,  the  present 
state  of  things  had  a  quite  different  prospect  in  com- 
mon eyes ;  and  the  generality  of  men  thinking  their 
religion  as  troublesome  a  burden  as  their  loyalty, 
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with  the  same  prudence  by  which  they  changed  their 
mild  and  gracious  sovereign  for  a  bloody  tyrant, 
began  to  seek  a  pompous  and  imperious  church 
abroad,  instead  of  a  pious  and  afflicted  one  at  home. 
To  which  event  the  Roman  missionaries  gave  their 
liberal  contribution,  affording  their  preposterous 
charity  to  make  them  proselytes,  who  had  no  mind 
to  be  confessors  or  martyrs.  Hereupon  the  doctor 
thought  it  highly  seasonable  to  write  his  tract  of 
Schism,  and  oppose  it  to  that  most  popular  topic, 
whereby  they  amused  and  charmed  their  fond  dis- 
ciples. And  whereas  the  love  of  novelty  prevailed 
in  several  other  instances,  as  in  Controlling  the  use 
and  authority  of  the  scripture,  defending  incestuous 
marriages,  polygamy,  divorce,  the  anabaptizing  of 
infants,  the  schismatical  ordination  of  ministers  by 
mere  presbyters,  and  disuse  of  the  festivals  of  the 
church ;  he  applied  his  antidotes  to  each ;  by  which 
means  he  made  himself  the  common  mark  of  op- 
position to  all  parties:  for,  (besides  the  assaults 
from  a  whole  classis  of  antagonists,  which  the  Disser- 
tations had  engaged  against  him,  an4  to  which  he 
was  preparing  his  defence,)  upon  the  Romanists' 
part  he  was  charged  by  the  catholic  gentleman  and 
his  armour-bearer  S.  W. ;  on  the  presbyterian  ac- 
count by  Mr.  Cawdry  and  Mr.  Jeanes ;  and  in  the 
behalf  of  the  independents  and  anabaptists,  by  Mr. 
Owen  and  Mr.' Tombs ;  not  to  mention  several  others, 
that  sought  themselves  a  name  by  being  his  gain- 
sayers,  but  failed  of  their  purpose,  by  bringing  only 
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spite  and  passion  into  the  quarrel,  and  so  were  to 
be  answered  only  by  pity  and  silence. 

Nor  did  he  only  stand  and  keep  at  bay  this  mul- 
tiplied contest;  but,  (as  if  this  had  not  been  task 
enough,)  besides  the  intercurrent  offices  of  life,  his 
reception  of  visits,  answering  of  letters,  his  constant 
preaching  and  catechising,  he  found  leisure  to  write 
his  tract  of  Fundamentals,  his  Parcenesis,  his  JRe- 
view  of  the  Annotations ;  and  amidst  all,  to  be  in 
debt  to  his  importunate  antagonists  for  nothing  but 
their  railing,  leaving  that  the  only  thing  unanswered : 
nay,  more  than  so,  brought  several  of  them  even 
under  their  own  hands  to  recognise  their  sense  of 
their  undue  procedure  used  by  them  unto  him ; 
which  their  acknowledgments  yet  remain,  and  are 
producible  upon  occasion. 

And  would  to  God  he  had  met  no  other  oppo- 
sition ;  for  in  the  entrance  on  these  conflicts,  that 
strength  of  body,  which  before  had  faithfully  at- 
tended his  indefatigable  mind,  began  to  fail  him; 
and  those  four  torments  of  disease,  which  single  have 
been  judged  a  competent  trial  of  human  sufferance, 
the  stone,  the  gout,  the  cholic,  and  the  cramp,  (the 
last  of  which  was  to  him  as  tyrannous  as  any  of  the 
former,)  became  in  a  manner  the  constant  exercise 
of  his  Christian  fortitude  and  patience ;  affording 
him  from  this  time  to  the  end  of  his  life  very  rare 
and  short  intervals  of  vigorous  health. 

But  among  all  his  labours,  although  polemic  dis- 
courses were  otherwise  most  uneasy,  as  engaging  to 
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converse  with  men  in  passion,  a  thing  he  naturally 
abhorred,  his  Parcenesis,  a  persuasive  and  practical 
tract,  (which  now  he  wrote,  and  which  upon  that 
account  was  exceeding  agreeable  to  his  desires,)  cost 
him  most  throes  and  pangs  of  birth,  as  having  been 
penned  first  in  tears,  and  then  in  ink :  for  however 
with  great  serenity  he  entertained  all  other  acci- 
dents, having  habituated  himself  to  his  beloved  doc- 
trine of  submitting  not  to  the  will  of  God  alone,  but 
to  his  wisdom ;  both  which,  he  was  used  to  say,  were 
perfectly  one  thing  in  that  blest  agent,  (and  accord- 
ingly in  the  most  dismal  appearance  of  event  made 
this  constant  motto,  HlltO"?  If  D>  Even  this  for 
good;}  yet  in  this  instance  the  tenderness  of  his 
soul  seemed  to  have  melted  his  resolution ;  the  oc- 
casion of  that  treatise  being  the  interdict  of  Jan. 
1655,  which  disabled  the  loyal  suffering  clergy  from 
doing  any  ministerial  act ;  which  he  resented  with 
the  highest  passion,  not  only  upon  the  general  ac- 
count of  God's  more  immediate  displeasure  to  the 
nation  legible  therein,  but  (what  he  had  much  less 
reason  to  do)  in  reference  to  his  own  particular,  he 
looking  on  this  dispensation  of  Providence  as  God's 
pronouncing  him  unworthy  to  do  him  service,  the 
reproaching  (to  use  his  own  words)  his  former  un- 
profitableness, by  casting  him  out  as  straw  to  the 
dunghill.  Nor  should  any  consideration  that  ter- 
minated on  himself  have  persuaded  him  at  all  to 
regard  that  tyrannous  injunction,  had  not  charity 
to  the  family  where  he,  was  made  him  content  to 
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admit  of  an  expedient  that  secured  all  real  duties, 
whilst  he  for  some  short  time  forbore  that  attendance 
on  the  altar  which  was  the  very  joy  of  his  life. 

And  now,  though  his  physicians  had  earnestly 
forbidden  his  accustomed  fastings,  and  his  own 
weaknesses  gave  forcible  suffrages  to  their  advice ; 
yet  he  resumed  his  rigours,  esteeming  this  calamity 
such  a  one  as  admitted  no  exception,  which  should 
not  be  outlived ;  but  that  it  became  men  to  be  mar- 
tyrs too,  and  deprecate  even  in  death. 

While  he  thus  earnestly  implored  the  aids  of 
Heaven,  and  exhorted  unto  present  duty,  he  omitted 
not  a  third  expedient,  the  securing  a  succession  to 
the  church,  thereby  to  preserve  its  future  being : 
and  this  he  did  not  only  in  reference  to  the  superior 
order  of  episcopacy,  which  it  has  pleased  God  now 
to  secure  by  another  more  gracious  method  of  his 
favour,  and  even  miraculous  goodness;  but  also 
in  the  inferior  attendance  on  the  altar :  the  latter 
of  which,  as  it  was  an  enterprise  suiting  well  with 
his  heroic  mind,  so  was  it  no  way  answering  his 
narrow  fortunes.  The  thing  in  his  design  was  this  : 
Whereas  the  ancient  stock  of  clergymen  were  by 
this  edict  in  a  manner  rendered  useless,  and  the 
church  was  at  best  like  the  Roman  state  in  its  first 
beginning,  Res  unius  cetatis  populus  virorum,  a 
nation  of  ancient  persons  hasting  to  their  graves, 
who  must  in  a  few  years  be  wasted ;  he  projected, 
by  pensions  unto  hopeful  persons  in  either  Univer- 
sity, to  maintain  a  seminary  of  youth,  instituted  in 
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piety  and  learning,  upon  the  sober  principles  and 
old  establishment  of  the  Anglican  church.  In  which 
work  though  the  assistances  he  presumed  on  failed 
in  a  great  measure,  yet  somewhat  not  inconsiderable 
in  this  kind  by  himself  and  friends  he  did  achieve, 
and  kept  on  foot  until  his  death.  In  his  instructions 
to  them  whom  he  employed  in  this  affair,  he  gave 
in  charge  carefully  to  seek  out  such  as  were  piously 
inclined,  and  to  prefer  that  qualification  before 
unsanctified  good  parts ;  adding  this  as  a  certain, 
maxim,  that  exemplary  virtue  must  restore  tlie 
church. 

And  whereas  that  black  defeat  at  Worcester, 
raising  the  insolent  tyrant  here  unto  that  greatness 
which  almost  outwent  the  impudence  of  his  hopes, 
made  him  to  be  feared  by  foreign  nations  almost  as 
much  as  hated  by  his  own,  the  loyal  sufferers  abroad 
became  subjected  to  the  worst  effect  of  banishment, 
and  even  there  expelled  and  driven  from  their 
flights ;  so  paralleling  in  their  exigencies  the  most 
immediate  objects  of  that  monster's  fury.  The  ex- 
cellent doctor,  to  whose  diffusive  virtue  the  limits  of 
the  nation  were  too  strait  a  circle,  thought  this  a 
season  to  exert  his  charity;  accordingly,  though 
this  greatest  duty  were  solemnly  declared  treason, 
he  then  continued  to  send  over  several  sums  for 
their  relief. 

Which  practice  of  his,  by  the  surprise  of  the  per- 
son intrusted,  being  discovered  to  the  tyrant,  he  was 
alarmed  with  the  expectation  of  that  usage,  which 
L  2 
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was  then  a  certain  consequent  of  such  meritorious 
acts.  But  this  adventure  brought  nothing  of  amaze- 
ment or  disturbance  to  the  doctor,  his  most  impor- 
tunate reflection  being  only  this ;  that  he  seemed  to 
have  gained  an  opportunity  of  saying  something 
very  home  to  that  fierce  monster  concerning  his 
foul  deeds,  and  to  discourse  the  appropriate  ways 
remaining  to  alleviate  at  least,  if  not  to  expiate  for 
them ;  which  he  purposed  within  himself  to  press 
to  the  highest  advantage  :  and  indeed  this  was  the 
only  issue  of  that  so  threatening  accident,  God's  re- 
straining power  interposing  here,  and  exemplifying 
upon  him  what  in  others  he  was  wont  to  observe, 
that  they  who  least  considered  hazard  in  the  doing 
of  their  duties,  fared  still  best. 

And  this  success,  as  it  was  indeed,  and  accordingly 
he  frequently  acknowledged  it  for,  an  eminent  act 
of  the  Divine  providence;  so  we  may  likewise  take 
•it  as  a  signal  testimony  of  the  commanding  worth 
the  doctor  had,  which  extorted  a  reverence  to  his 
person  from  that  worst  of  men,  and  rendered  him  a 
sanctuary,  perhaps  the  only  one  this  architect  of 
mischief  stood  in  awe  of,  and  even  his  sacrilege  pre- 
served inviolate. 

Nor  did  this  danger  being  over,  as  with  others 
in  all  likelihood  it  would  have  done,  persuade  to 
caution  for  the  future;  but  with  the  wonted  dili- 
gence that  formerly  he  used,  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeded, and  cheerfully  went  on  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
heroic  charity. 
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Amidst  these  diversions  grew  up  the  labours  of 
this  hero,  the  issues  of  his  brain  being  not  only  mid- 
wived  into  the  world,  like  natural  births,  with  tor- 
ment and  disease,  but  wrote,  like  Csesar's  commen- 
taries, in  dangers  and  in  war.  And  now,  besides 
the  replies  which  the  importunities  of  Mr.  Owen, 
Mr.  Jeanes,  and  Mr.  Tombs  drew  from  him,  W.  S. 
continuing  his  loud  clamours  and  impudent  triumph 
at  his  own  folly,  the  good  doctor  suffered  himself  to 
be  engaged  on  that  long  answer,  which  proved  the 
last  of  that  kind  he  made,  excepting  that  single 
sheet  put  out  a  few  months  before  his  death,  as  a 
specimen  to  what  desperate  shifts  the  patrons  of 
the  Roman  cause  were  driven :  for  though  some  of 
his  friends  advised  him  to  remit  that  divinity  buffoon 
to  be  answered  in  his  own  way  by  a  slighter  pen ; 
he  by  no  means  would  admit  of  the  proposal,  re- 
solving it  unfit  that  another  should  do  in  his  behalf 
what  was  indecent  for  himself  to  do;  and  though 
there  was  no  respect  to  be  had  of  W.  S.  yet  was  tlie 
sacred  cause  to  be  managed  with  reverence  and 
awful  regard.  While  this  was  in  hand,  the  second 
Review  of  the  Annotations  came  to  light,  as  also 
the  Exposition  on  the  Book  of  Psalms,  and  soon 
after  the  pacific  discourse  of  God's  grace  and  de- 
crees, ventilated  between  him  and  his  dear  friend, 
the  reverend  and  most  learned  Dr.  Sanderson,  now 
lord  bishop  of  Lincoln,  occasioned  by  some  letters, 
which  had  passed  on  that  subject  between  the  said 
doctor  and  the  reverend  Dr.  Pierce.  To  this  im- 
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mediately  succeeded  the  Latin  tract  of  Confirmation, 
in  answer  to  the  exceptions  of  Mr.  Daille,  which  was 
then  prepared  for  the  press,  though  detained  much 
longer  upon  prudential,  or  rather  charitative  con- 
siderations, a  respect  to  which  was  strictly  had  in 
all  the  doctor's  writings  ;  it  being  his  care  not  only 
to  publish  sober  and  convincing,  but  withal  season- 
able useful  truths. 

He  was  likewise  enterprising  a  farther  Commen- 
tary on  the  Old  Testament,  and  begun  on  the  Book 
of  Proverbs,  and  finished  a  third  part  of  it:  but 
the  completion  of  this  and  all  other  the  great  in- 
tendments  of  the  equally  learned,  pious,  and  inde- 
fatigable author,  received  here  a  full  period;  it 
pleasing  the  Divine  Providence  to  take  to  himself 
this  high  example  of  all  moral  and  Christian  excel- 
lencies, in  a  season  when  the  church  and  nation 
would  least  have  been  deprived  of  his  aids  towards 
the  cementing  of  those  breaches,  which  then  began 
to  offer  at  a  closure. 

It  is  easily  to  be  presumed,  the  reader  will  not 
be  disobliged,  if  we  a  while  divert  from  this  remain- 
ing sadder  part  of  the  undertaken  narrative,  and 
entertain  him  with  a  survey  of  the  personal  accom- 
plishments of  the  excellent  doctor ;  the  particulars 
whereof  would  not  readily  have  fallen  into  the 
thread  of  history,  or  at  least  have  been  disjointed 
there,  and  under  disadvantage ;  but  will  be  made 
to  stand  in  a  much  fairer  light,  when  represented 
to  the  view  by  way  of  character  and  picture. 
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And  therefore  to  this  prospect  we  cheerfully  in- 
vite all  eyes,  in  whose  esteem  virtue  itself  is  lovely. 

The  frame  of  his  body  was  such  as  suited  with 
the  noble  use  to  which  it  was  designed,  the  enter- 
taining a  most  pure  and  active  soul,  built  equally  to 
the  advantages  of  strength  and  comeliness.  His 
stature  was  of  just  height  and  all  proportionate 
dimensions,  avoiding  the  extremes  of  gross  and 
meagre,  advantaged  by  a  graceful  carriage,  at  once 
most  grave,  and  yet  as  much  obliging.  His  face 
carried  dignity  and  attractives  in  it,  scarce  ever 
clouded  with  a  frown,  or  so  much  as  darkened  by 
reservedness.  His  eye  was  quick  and  sprightful, 
his  complexion  clear  and  florid,  so  that  (especially 
in  his  youth)  he  had  the  esteem  of  a  very  beaute- 
ous person ;  which  was  lessened  only  by  the  colour 
of  his  hair :  though  if  the  sentence  of  other  ages 
and  climates  be  of  value,  that  reasonably  might  be 
vouched  as  an  accession  to  it. 

To  this  outward  structure  was  joined  that  strength 
of  constitution,  patient  of  severest  toil  and  hard- 
ship ;  insomuch  that  for  the  most  part  of  his  life, 
in  the  fiercest  extremity  of  cold,  he  took  no  other 
advantage  of  a  fire,  than  at  the  greatest  distance 
that  he  could  to  look  upon  it.  As  to  diseases,  (till 
immoderate  study  had  wrought  a  change,)  he  was 
in  a  manner  only  liable  to  fevers,  which  too  a  con- 
stant temperance  did  in  a  great  measure  prevent, 
and  still  assisted  to  relieve  and  cure. 

Next  to  his  frame  of  body,  if  we  survey  his  in- 
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ward  faculties,  we  shall  find  them  just  unto  the 
promises  of  his  outward  shape.  His  sight  was  quick 
to  an  unusual  degree ;  insomuch  that  if  by  chance 
he  saw  a  knot  of  men,  a  flock  of  sheep,  or  herd  of 
cattle,  being  engaged  in  discourse,  and  not  at  all 
thinking  of  it,  he  would  involuntarily  cast  up  their 
number,  which  others  after  long  delays  could  hardly 
reckon.  His  ear  was  accurate,  and  tuned  to  his 
harmonious  soul ;  so  that,  having  never  learned  to 
sing  by  book  or  study,  he  would  exactly  perform 
his  part  of  many  things  to  a  harpsicon  or  theorbo ; 
and  frequently  did  so  in  his  more  vigorous  years, 
after  the  toil  and  labour  of  the  day,  and  before  the 
remaining  studies  of  the  night.  His  elocution  was 
free  and  graceful,  prepared  at  once  to  charm  and 
to  command  his  audience :  and  when  with  preach- 
ing at  his  country  charge  he  had  in  some  degree 
lost  the  due  manage  of  his  voice,  his  late  sacred 
majesty,  by  taking  notice  of  the  change,  became 
his  master  of  music,  and  reduced  him  to  his  ancient 
decent  modulation;  a  kindness  which  the  doctor 
very  gratefully  acknowledged  to  his  dying  day, 
and  reported  not  only  as  an  instance  of  the  meek 
and  tender  condescensions  of  that  gracious  prince, 
but  improved  to  persuade  others  by  so  great  an 
example  to  that  most  friendly  office  of  telling  per- 
sons of  their  faults,  without  which  very  commonly 
(as  here  it  happened)  men  must  be  so  far  from 
amending  their  errors,  that  it  is  morally  impossible 
they  should  ever  know  them. 
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As  to  his  more  inferior  faculties,  we  must  allow 
the  first  place  to  his  invention,  his  richest,  altoge- 
ther unexhausted  treasure,  whose  flowings  were 
with  that  full  torrent,  that  for  several  years,  after 
his  choice  of  subject,  which  generally  he  had  in 
prospect  beforehand,  a  little  meditation  on  the  Sa- 
turday night  made  up  his  sermon  :  but  in  the  last 
twelve  of  his  life,  finding  the  recollection  of  his 
thoughts  disturb  his  sleep,  he  remitted  the  particu- 
lar care  of  the  composition  and  method  of  his  future 
discourse  to  the  Sunday  morning,  wherein  an  hour's 
consideration  fitted  him  to  the  office  of  the  day. 
With  the  like  swiftness,  he  despatched  his  writ- 
ings, usually  composing  faster  than  his  amanuensis, 
though  a  very  dexterous  person,  could  transcribe 
after  him.  His  Considerations  of  Present  Neces- 
sity concerning  Episcopacy  were  drawn  up  after 
ten  o'clock  at  night  in  a  friend's  chamber,  who  pro- 
fesses, that  sitting  by  all  the  while,  he  remembers 
not  that  he  took  off  pen  from  paper  till  he  had 
done ;  and  the  very  next  morning,  it  being  fully 
approved  by  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  he  sent  it  to 
the  press ;  to  which  work  he  could  have  no  preme- 
ditation or  second  thoughts,  he  being  that  very 
night  after  supper  employed  by  the  before-men- 
tioned lord  bishop  of  Salisbury,  now  of  Winchester, 
on  that  task.  So  likewise  he  began  his  tract  of 
Scandal  at  eleven  at  night,  and  finished  it  before 
he  went  to  bed.  Nor  was  this  a  peculiar  or  extra- 
ordinary thing  with  him,  but  most  customary ;  five 
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sheets  having  amidst  his  other  diversions  been  sun- 
dry times  his  one  day's  work ;  adding  to  it  so  much 
of  the  night  as  he  frequently  borrowed  from  sleep 
and  supper :  and  indeed  such  were  his  diversions, 
so  many  and  so  importunate,  that,  notwithstanding 
this  incredible  ease  of  writing,  it  is  hardly  imagin- 
able how  he  could  compass  the  tithe  of  what  he  did : 
for  he  that  shall  consider  his  laborious  way,  im- 
mersed in  almost  infinite  quotations,  to  which  the 
turning  over  books,  and  consulting  several  editions 
was  absolutely  needful ;  his  obligation  to  read  not 
only  classic  authors,  but  the  more  recent  abortions 
of  the  press,  wherein  he  proved  frequently  con- 
cerned; his  perusal  of  the  writings  of  his  friends 
and  strangers  intended  to  be  public ;  his  review  of 
his  own  works,  and  correcting  them  with  his  own 
hand,  sheet  by  sheet,  as  they  came  forth,  which  he 
did  to  all  his  later  tracts ;  his  reception  of  visits, 
whether  of  civility,  or  for  resolution  of  conscience, 
or  information  in  points  of  difficulty,  which  were 
numerous,  and  great  devourers  of  his  time ;  his 
agency  for  men  of  quality,  providing  them  school- 
masters for  their  children,  and  chaplains  in  their 
houses,  in  which  affair  he  had  set  up  a  kind  of 
office  of  address ;  his  general  correspondencies  by 
letter,  whereof  some  cost  him  ten,  others  twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  nay  sixty  sheets  of  paper,  and  ever 
took  up  two  days  of  the  week  entirely  to  them- 
selves ;  the  time  exhausted  by  his  sicknesses,  which 
in  the  later  years  of  his  life  gave  him  but  short  and 
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seldom  truce,  and  always  made  it  necessary  for  him 
not  to  stir  from  his  chair,  or  so  much  as  read  a 
letter,  for  two  hours  after  every  meal,  failance 
wherein  being  certainly  revenged  by  a  fit  of  the 
gout ;  his  not  only  constant  preaching  and  instruct- 
ing the  family  where  he  was,  and  his  visiting  the 
sick  both  there  and  in  the  neighbourhood;  but 
amidst  all,  his  sure  returns  of  prayer,  so  frequent 
and  so  constant  as  certainly  to  challenge  to  them- 
selves a  great  portion  of  the  day :  he,  I  say,  that 
shall  compute  and  sum  up  this,  the  particulars 
whereof  are  nakedly  set  down  without  any  strain- 
ing of  the  truth,  or  flourish  of  expression,  must  be 
to  seek  what  point  of  vacant  time  remained  yet  un- 
disposed ;  I  do  not  say  to  write  books,  but  even  to 
breathe  and  rest  a  little  in. 

After  a  serious  reflection  on  the  premises,  and  full 
debate  thereon,  the  account  given  by  that  excellent 
person  who  had  the  happiness  of  being  the  nearest 
and  most  constant  witness  of  the  before-recited  se- 
verals,  seems  the  best  and  chiefly  satisfactory  that 
possibly  can  be  made ;  that  he  gained  time  for  his 
writing  books  by  the  time  he  spent  in  prayer,  whilst 
(a  more  than  ordinary  assistance  attending  his  de- 
votions) his  closet  proved  his  library,  and  he  studied 
most  upon  his  knees. 

As  to  his  memory,  it  was  serviceable,  but  not 
officious ;  faithful  to  things  and  business,  but  unwill- 
ingly retaining  the  contexture  and  punctualities  of 
words ;  which  defect  he  frequently  lamented,  it  being 
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harder  with  him  to  get  one  sermon  by  heart  than 
to  pen  twenty. 

His  way  of  speech  and  faculty  of  communicating 
notions  was  sufficiently  happy,  having  only  this  best 
kind  of  defect,  exuberance  and  surplusage  of  plenty, 
the  tide  and  torrent  of  his  matter  being  not  easily 
confined  by  periods ;  whereby  his  style,  though  round 
and  comprehensive,  was  encumbered  sometimes  by 
parentheses,  and  became  difficult  to  vulgar  under- 
standings :  but  by  the  use  of  writing,  and  his  desire 
to  accommodate  himself  to  all  capacities,  he  in  his 
later  years  had  mastered  that  defect,  which  was  so 
slight,  that  notwithstanding  it  he  deserved  from  (the 
most  accurate  judge  and  greatest  master  of  English 
rhetoric  which  this  age  hath  given)  his  late  sacred 
majesty  this  character  and  testimony,  that  he  ivas 
the  most  natural  orator  he  ever  heard. 

His  judgment,  as  in  itself  the  highest  faculty,  so 
was  it  the  most  eminent  among  his  natural  endow- 
ments :  for  though  the  finding  out  the  similitudes  of 
different  things,  wherein  the  fancy  is  conversant,  is 
usually  a  bar  to  the  discerning  the  disparities  of 
similar  appearances,  which  is  the  business  of  dis- 
cretion, and  that  store  of  notions  which  is  laid  up 
in  memory  assists  rather  confusion  than  choice,  upon 
which  grounds  the  greatest  clerks  are  frequently  not 
the  wisest  men ;  he  had,  to  his  sufficient  memory  and 
incomparable  invention,  a  clear  discerning  judgment ; 
and  that  not  only  in  scholastical  affairs  and  points 
of  learning,  which  the  arguings,  and  besides  them 
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the  designment  of  his  writings,  manifest  beyond  dis- 
pute ;  but  in  the  concerns  of  public  nature,  both  of 
church  and  state,  wherein  his  guess  was  usually  as 
near  to  prophecy  as  any  man's ;  as  also  in  the  little 
mysteries  of  private  manage,  by  which  upon  occa- 
sion he  has  unravelled  the  studied  cheats  of  great 
artificers  in  that  liberal  science,  wherein  particularly 
he  vindicated  a  person  of  honour,  for  whom  he  was 
entrusted,  and  assisted  frequently  his  friends  in  their 
domestic  intercurrent  difficulties. 

As  to  acquired  habits,  and  abilities  in  learning, 
his  writings  having  given  the  world  sufficient  ac- 
count of  them,  there  remains  only  to  observe,  that 
the  range  and  compass  of  his  knowledge  filled  the 
whole  circle  of  the  arts,  and  reached  those  severals, 
which  single  do  exact  an  entire  man  unto  them- 
selves, and  full  age.  To  be  accurate  in  the  gram- 
mar and  idioms  of  the  tongues,  and  then  as  a  rhe- 
torician to  make  all  their  graces  serve  his  eloquence ; 
to  have  traversed  ancient,  and  yet  be  no  stranger 
in  modern  writers ;  to  be  studied  in  philosophy,  and 
familiarly  versed  in  all  the  politer  classic  authors ;  to 
be  learned  in  school-divinity,  and  a  master  in  church- 
antiquity,  perfect  and  ready  in  the  sense  of  fathers, 
councils,  ecclesiastical  historians  and  liturgies ;  to 
have  devoured  so  much,  and  yet  digested  it,  is  a 
rarity  in  nature  and  in  diligence,  which  has  but  few 
examples. 

But  after  all  we  must  take  leave  to  say,  and  do  it 
upon  sober  recollection,  that  the  doctor's  learning 
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was  the  least  thing  in  him ;  the  scholar  was  here 
less  eminent  than  the  Christian:  his  speculative 
knowledge,  that  gave  light  to  the  most  dark  and 
difficult  proposals,  became  eclipsed  by  the  more 
dazzling  lustre  of  his  practic.  In  the  catalogue  of 
his  virtues,  his  chastity  and  temperance  may  claim 
the  earliest  place,  as  being  the  sacrists  to  the  rest ; 
and  in  him  were  therefore  only  not  the  greatest  of 
his  excellencies,  because  every  thing  else  was  so. 

And  first,  his  chaste  thoughts,  words,  and  car- 
riage so  disciplined  his  lower  faculties,  as  not  only 
restrained  through  all  the  heats  of  youth,  made 
more  than  usually  importunate  by  the  full  vigour  of 
a  high  and  sanguine  constitution,  (which  his  escape 
he  gratefully  referred  unto  the  only  mercy  of  Al- 
mighty God,)  but  gave  a  detestation  of  all  those 
verbal  follies,  that  have  not  only  the  allowance  of 
being  harmless  mirth,  but  the  repute  of  wit  and 
gaiety  of  humour ;  so  that  the  scurrilous  jest  could 
sooner  obtain  his  tears  in  penance  for  it,  than  the 
approbation  of  a  smile ;  and  all  approaches  to  this 
sin  he  looked  upon  not  only  with  an  utter  disallow- 
ance in  his  will,  but  a  kind  of  natural  abhorrence 
and  antipathy  in  his  lower  outward  faculties. 

In  his  first  remove  to  Penshurst,  he  was  persuaded 
by  his  friends  that  the  matrimonial  state  was  need- 
ful to  the  bearing  off  those  household  cares  and 
other  intercurrent  troubles,  which  his  condition  then 
brought  with  it ;  and  on  this  ground  he  gave  some 
ear  to  their  advices :  which  he  then  did  more  rea- 
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dily,  for  that  there  was  a  person  represented  to  him, 
of  whose  virtue,  as  well  as  other  more  usually-desired 
accomplishments,  he  had  been  long  before  well  sa- 
tisfied. But  being  hindered  several  times  by  little 
unexpected  accidents,  he  finally  laid  down  all  his 
pretensions,  upon  a  ground  of  perfect  self-denial ; 
being  informed,  that  one  of  a  fairer  fortune  and 
higher  quality  than  his  was,  or  else  was  like  to  be, 
and  consequently  one  who  in  common  account  would 
prove  the  better  match,  had  kindness  for  her.  Hav- 
ing thus  resolved,  the  charity  of  his  mother,  who 
undertook  the  manage  of  his  family,  became  a 
seasonable  assistant  and  expedient  in  this  single 
state ;  till  after  several  years  her  age  making  those 
cares  too  great  a  burden  for  her  shoulders,  he  again 
was  induced  to  resume  his  thoughts  of  marriage  : 
but  the  national  disturbances  (that  afterwards  brake 
out  in  war  and  ruin)  appearing  then  in  ferment,  he 
was  again  diverted  by  recollecting  the  apostle's  ad- 
vice, i  Cor.  vii.  26,  enforced  upon  his  thoughts  by 
the  reading  of  St.  Jerome's  Epistle  to  Agereuchia ; 
where,  after  glorious  elogies  of  marriage,  the  father 
concluded  in  an  earnest  dehortation  from  it,  upon 
a  representation  of  a  like  face  of  things,  the  Goths 
then  breaking  into  Italy,  as  they  before  had  done 
into  the  other  near  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
filling  all  with  slaughter,  cruelty,  and  ruin :  upon 
which  prospect  the  good  doctor  casting  a  serious 
eye,  and  with  prophetic  sorrows  aiu}  misgivings 
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fearing  a  parallel  in  this  our  nation,  the  second  time 
deposited  his  conjugal  intendments,  and  thenceforth 
courted  and  espoused  (what  he  preserved  inviolate) 
unto  his  death  the  more  eminent  perfection  of  spot- 
less virgin  chastity. 

His  appetite  was  good,  but  the  restraint  of  it  was 
very  eminent  and  extraordinary ;  for  his  diet  was 
of  the  plainest  meats,  and  commonly  not  only  his 
dishes,  but  the  parts  of  them,  were  such  as  most 
others  would  refuse.  Sauces  he  scarce  ever  tasted 
of;  but  often  expressed  it  his  wonder  how  rational 
creatures  should  eat  for  any  thing  but  health,  since 
he  that  did  eat  or  drink  that  which  might  cause 
a  fit  of  the  stone  or  gout,  though  a  year  after, 
therein  unmanned  himself,  and  acted  as  a  beast. 
So  that  his  self-denials  were  quite  contrary  to  the 
usual  ones ;  for  considering  the  time  lost  in  eating, 
and  the  vacancy  succeeding  it,  his  meals  were  the 
greatest  pressure,  and  his  fasting-day  the  most 
sensual  part  of  his  week. 

In  the  time  of  his  full  and  more  vigorous  health 
he  seldom  did  eat  or  drink  more  than  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  some  fruit  towards  night ;  and  two 
days  in  every  week,  and  in  Lent  and  Ember-week 
three  days,  he  eat  but  once  in  thirty-six.  Nor  did 
he  ever  with  so  much  regret  submit  unto  any  pre- 
script, as  when  his  physicians,  after  his  great  fever 
that  he  had  in  Oxford,  required  him  to  eat  suppers  : 
which  severity  of  injunction  he  soon  shook  off,  and 
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returned  to  his  beloved  abstinence,  until  renewed 
infirmities  brought  him  back  unto  the  penance  of 
more  indulgence  to  himself. 

As  he  had  the  greatest  indifference  to  what  he 
eat,  so  had  he  the  greatest  observation  too,  especi- 
ally when  it  came  to  be  made  point  of  diet  and  pre- 
scription ;  for  in  this  case  he  was  most  exact,  never 
tasting  of  any  prohibited  meats,  though  some  of 
them  had  before  the  advantage  of  being  customary 
towards  their  seeming  necessary :  and  herein  his 
palate  was  so  tractable  and  subdued  to  the  dictates 
of  an  higher  choice,  that  he  really  thought  no  meat 
pleasant,  but  in  proportion  to  its  wholesomeness  : 
even  his  beloved  apples  he  would  oft  say  he  would 
totally  abandon,  as  soon  as  they  should  appear  to 
be  no  more  than  barely  innocent,  and  not  of  use. 
And  if  by  chance  or  inadvertency  he  had  at  any 
time  tasted  of  an  interdicted  dish,  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  it,  he  discovered  a  dislike  both  with  him^ 
self  and  what  he  had  been  surprised  with. 

The  carving  at  the  table  he  always  made  his 
province,  which  he  said  he  did  as  a  diversion  to 
keep  him  from  eating  overmuch :  but  certainly  that 
practice  had  another  more  immediate  cause,  a  na- 
tural distributiveness  of  humour,  and  a  desire  to  be 
employed  in  the  relief  of  every  kind  of  want  of 
every  person.  The  report,  and  much  more  the 
sight,  of  a  luxurious  feeder  would  turn  his  stomach  ; 
so  that  he  was  in  more  danger  to  be  sick  with 
others'  surfeits  than  his  own ;  charity  seeming  a 
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part  of  his  complexion,  while  he  performed  a  natu- 
ral spontaneous  penance  for  his  neighbour's  vice,  as 
well  as  a  deliberate  one  in  sorrowing  for  it. 

His  temperance  in  sleep  resembled  that  of  his 
meats,  midnight  being  the  usual  time  of  his  going 
to  rest,  and  four  or  five,  and  very  rarely  six,  the 
hour  of  his  rising.  There  was  scarce  any  thing  he 
resented  so  much  in  his  infirmities  and  multiplied 
diseases,  as  their  having  abridged  him  of  his  night- 
studies,  professing  thereby  he  lost  not  only  his 
greatest  pleasure,  but  highest  advantage  in  refer- 
ence to  business.  And  in  his  latter  time  of  weak- 
ness, when,  to  take  benefit  of  a  gentle  breathing 
sweat,  which  usually  came  in  the  morning,  he  had 
been  engaged  by  his  physician  to  continue  in  bed 
till  it  was  over  ;  and  upon  complaint  of  costiveness 
he  was  on  the  other  side  directed  to  rise  somewhat 
early  in  the  morning ;  this  latter  injunction  he 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  rescue  and  deliverance, 
often  mentioning  it  with  thanks,  as  if  it  had  been 
an  eminent  favour  done  him. 

His  disposal  of  himself  in  the  other  parts  of  time 
was  to  perpetual  industry  and  diligence  :  he  not 
only  avoided,  but  bore  a  perfect  hate,  and  seemed 
to  have  a  forcible  antipathy  to  idleness,  and  scarcely 
recommended  any  thing  in  his  advices  with  that 
concern  and  vigour,  as  to  be  furnished  always  with 
somewhat  to  do.  This  he  proposed  as  the  best  ex- 
pedient both  for  innocence  and  pleasure  ;  assuring, 
that  no  burden  is  more  heavy,  or  temptation  more 
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dangerous,  than  to  have  time  lie  on  one's  hand : 
the  idle  man's  brain  being  not  only  (as  he  worded 
it)  the  devil's  shop,  but  his  kingdom  too ;  a  model 
of,  and  an  appendage  unto,  hell,  a  place  given  up 
to  torment  and  to  mischief.  Besides  those  portions 
of  time,  which  the  necessities  of  nature  and  of  civil 
life  extorted  from  him,  there  was  not  a  minute  of 
the  day  which  he  left  vacant.  When  he  walked 
abroad,  which  he  did  not  so  much  to  recreate  him- 
self, as  to  obey  the  prescripts  of  his  physician,  he 
never  failed  to  take  a  book  with  him.  and  read  all 
the  while :  and  in  his  chamber  also  he  had  one  con- 
stantly open,  out  of  which  his  servant  read  to  him 
while  he  was  dressing  and  undressing  :  by  which 
one  piece  of  husbandry  in  short  space  he  despatched 
several  considerable  volumes. 

His  way  was  still  to  cast  into  paper  all  his  ob- 
servations, and  direct  them  to  his  present  purposes ; 
wherein  he  had  an  incredible  dexterity,  scarce  ever 
reading  any  thing,  which  he  did  not  make  subser- 
vient in  one  kind  or  other.  He  was  used  to  say, 
He  could  not  abide  to  talk  with  himself,  and  there- 
fore was  so  diligently  provided  of  that  which  he 
called  better  company.  In  his  sicknesses,  if  they 
were  not  so  violent  to  make  the  recollection  of 
thoughts  impossible,  he  never  intermitted  study, 
but  rather  reinforced  it  then,  as  the  most  appro- 
priate revulsive  and  diversion  of  pain.  The  gout 
by  its  most  frequent  and  importunate  returns  ex- 
ceeded his  other  maladies ;  in  which,  although  the 
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first  most  furious  assaults  were  sure  to  beat  him 
from  his  study,  and  for  a  time  confine  him  to  his 
bed ;  yet,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  chair,  he 
resumed  his  pen  too,  and  plied  it  as  hard  as  though 
he  had  ailed  nothing. 

Next  to  downright  idleness  he  disliked  slow  and 
dilatory  undertakings ;  thinking  it  a  great  folly  to 
spend  that  time  in  gazing  upon  business,  which 
should  have  served  for  the  doing  of  it.  In  his  own 
practice  he  never  considered  longer  than  till  he 
could  discern  whether  the  thing  proposed  was  fit  or 
not :  when  that  was  seen,  he  immediately  set  to 
work.  When  he  had  perfected  one  business,  he 
could  not  endure  to  have  his  thoughts  lie  fallow, 
but  was  presently  consulting  what  next  to  set 
about. 

But  when  we  reckon  up  and  audit  the  expenses 
of  the  doctor's  time,  we  cannot  pass  his  constant 
tribute  of  it  paid  by  him  to  Heaven  in  the  offices  of 
prayer ;  which  took  up  so  liberal  proportions  of 
each  day  unto  itself,  for  the  ten  last  years  of  his 
life,  and  probably  the  preceding.  Besides  occa- 
sional and  supernumerary  addresses,  his  certain  per- 
petual returns  exceeded  David's  seven  times  a  day. 
As  soon  as  he  was  ready,  (which  was  usually  early.) 
he  prayed  in  his  chamber  with  his  servant,  in  a  pe- 
culiar form  composed  for  that  purpose  :  after  this 
he  retired  to  his  own  more  secret  devotions  in  his 
closet.  Betwixt  ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning  he 
had  a  solemn  intercession  in  reference  to  the  na- 
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tional  calamities  :  to  this,  after  a  little  distance, 
succeeded  the  morning  office  of  the  church,  which 
he  particularly  desired  to  perform  in  his  own  per- 
son, and  would  by  no  means  accept  the  ease  of 
having  it  read  by  any  other.  In  the  afternoon  he 
had  another  hour  of  private  prayer,  which  on  Sun- 
days he  enlarged,  and  so  religiously  observed,  that 
if  any  necessary  business  or  charity  had  diverted 
him  at  the  usual  time,  he  repaired  his  soul  at  the 
cost  of  his  body ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  injunc- 
tions of  his  physicians,  which  in  other  cases  he  was 
careful  to  obey,  spent  the  supper  time  therein. 
About  five  o'clock  the  solemn  private  prayers  for 
the  nation  and  the  evening  service  of  the  church 
returned.  At  bed  time  his  private  prayers  closed 
the  day:  and  after  all  even  the  night  was  not 
without  its  office,  the  5istPsalm  being  his  designed 
midnight  entertainment. 

In  his  prayers,  as  his  attention  was  fixed  and 
steady,  so  was  it  inflamed  with  passionate  fervours, 
insomuch  that  very  frequently  his  transport  threw 
him  prostrate  on  the  earth:  his  tears  also  would 
interrupt  his  words ;  the  latter  happening  not  only 
upon  the  pungent  exigencies  of  present  or  impend- 
ing judgments,  but  in  the  common  service  of  the 
church :  which,  notwithstanding  his  concealments, 
being  taken  notice  of  by  a  person  of  good  suffi- 
ciency, once  a  member  of  his  house  in  Oxford,  that 
became  of  late  years  a  proselyte  to  the  new  extem- 
porary way ;  he,  among  his  other  topics  whereby 
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he  thought  to  disparage  set  forms,  used  in  discourse 
to  urge  the  heartless  coldness  of  them,  and,  to  adorn 
his  triumph,  would  make  it  his  solemn  wonder,  how 
a  person  of  so  good  parts  as  Dr.  Hammond  was  cer- 
tainly master  of,  could  find  motive  for  his  tears  in 
the  confession  in  the  beginning  of  the  liturgy.  So 
much  does  passion  and  misguided  zeal  transport  the 
most  sensible,  that  this  man,  otherwise  sagacious 
enough,  never  considered  how  ill  an  instance  he 
had  made ;  which  shewed,  it  was  the  coldness  of 
the  votary,  and  not  the  prayer,  that  was  in  fault, 
whenever  fervour  was  deficient  at  the  public  office 
of  the  church. 

The  charity  and  extent  of  his  prayers  was  as 
exuberant  as  the  zeal  and  fervour  :  he  thought  it 
very  unreasonable  that  our  intercessions  should  not 
be  as  universal  as  our  Saviour's  redemption  was ; 
and  would  complain  of  that  thrift  and  narrowness  of 
mind,  to  which  we  are  so  prone,  confining  our  care 
either  to  ourselves  and  relatives,  or  at  most  to  those 
little  angles  of  the  world  that  most  immediately 
concerned  us,  and  which  on  due  account  bear  very 
low  proportions  to  the  whole.  There  was  no  emer- 
gent distress,  however  remote,  but  it  enlarged  his 
litany ;  every  year's  harvest  and  new  birth  of  mis- 
chiefs, which  for  several  ones  past  constantly  fell  on 
the  orthodox  and  loyal  party  in  the  nation,  removed 
itself  from  the  sanguinary  edicts  of  the  tyrant,  to  be 
transcribed  and  expiated  by  his  pathetical  office  of 
devotion :  in  which  calendar  and  rubric  the  3Oth  of 
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January  was  sure  to  have  a  very  solemn  place,  and 
a  peculiar  service  prepared  for  it. 

Nor  did  he  only  take  to  heart  general  national 
concernments,  but  even  the  more  private  exigen- 
cies of  the  sick  and  weak  had  a  staple  interest  in 
his  prayers :  among  all  which  none  had  so  liberal 
a  part  as  they  that  merited  them  least,  yet  wanted 
them  most;  his  and  (what  was  usually  the  same 
thing)  the  church's  and  God's  enemies.  He  never 
thought  he  had  assured  his  forgiveness  of  injuries, 
unless  he  returned  good  for  them;  and  though 
other  opportunities  of  this  best  kind  of  retaliation 
might  fail  him,  that  of  his  intercessions  never  did. 

Three  persons  there  were,  who  above  all  men  by 
unworthy  malice  and  impotent  virulence  had  highly 
disobliged  him ;  but  he,  in  recompense  of  their 
guilt,  had  a  peculiar  daily  prayer  purposely  in 
their  behalf:  and  though  in  the  openness  of  his 
conversation  with  his  most  intimate  acquaintance  he 
confessed  thus  much,  yet  he  never  named  the  per- 
sons, though  probably  that  was  the  only  thing 
which  he  concealed ;  it  being  his  method  to  with- 
hold nothing,  especially  of  confidence  or  privacy, 
from  one  he  owned  as  friend. 

And  having  mentioned  the  name  of  friend,  how- 
ever incidentally,  we  must  not  leave  it  without  ho- 
mage :  friendship  being  the  next  sacred  thing  unto 
religion  in  the  apprehensions  of  our  excellent  doctor, 
a  virtue  of  which  he  was  a  passionate  lover,  and 
with  which  he  ever  seemed  to  have  contracted 
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friendship.  The  union  of  minds  thereby  produced 
he  judged  the  utmost  point  of  human  happiness, 
the  very  best  production  that  nature  has  in  store, 
or  grows  from  earth.  So  that  with  compassion  he 
reflected  on  their  ignorance  who  were  strangers  to 
it,  saying,  that  such  must  needs  lead  a  pitiful,  in- 
sipid, herb-John-like  life. 

Upon  this  ground  he  used  with  all  industrious 
art  to  recommend  and  propagate  friendship  unto 
others ;  and  where  he  saw  several  persons  that  he 
judged  capable  of  being  made  acquainted  to  mu- 
tual advantage,  he  would  contrive  that  league ;  and 
where  himself  had  kindness  unto  any  so  allied, 
he  would  still  enjoin  them  to  be  kinder  to  each 
other  than  to  him :  besides,  he  still  laboured  to 
make  all  his  friends  endeared  to  each  of  them ;  re- 
solving it  to  be  an  error  bottomed  on  the  common 
narrowness  of  soul  which  represented  amity  like 
sensual  love,  to  admit  no  rivals,  confined  unto  two 
persons. 

When  he  ever  happened  to  see  or  be  in  company 
with  such  as  had  an  intimate  and  hearty  kindness 
for  each  other,  he  would  be  much  transported  in 
the  contemplation  of  it ;  and  where  it  was  season- 
able, would  openly  acknowledge  that  his  satis- 
faction. 

In  the  list  and  number  of  his  friends  there 
chanced  to  be  three  persons,  who,  having  in  their 
youth  contracted  a  strict  intimacy,  had  undertaken 
the  same  profession,  and  accordingly  had  the  same 
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common  studies  and  designments,  and  with  these 
the  opportunity  through  the  late  troubles  to  live  in 
view  of  each  other ;  whom,  for  that  reason,  he  was 
used  with  an  obliging  envy  to  pronounce  the  most 
happy  men  the  nation  had. 

Accordingly  he  professed,  that  for  his  particular 
he  had  no  such  ivay  of  enjoying  any  thing,  as  by 
reflection  from  the  person  whom  he  loved:  so  that 
his  friend's  being  happy  was  the  readiest  way  to 
make  him  so.  Therefore,  when  one  eminently  near 
to  him  in  that  relation  was  careless  of  health,  his 
most  pressing  argument  was  his  complaint  of  un- 
kindness  to  him.  And  this  way  of  measuring  feli- 
cities was  so  natural  to  him.  that  it  would  occur 
even  in  the  most  trivial  instances :  when  there  has 
been  any  thing  at  the  table  peculiarly  wholesome  in 
relation  to  his  infirmities,  if  his  friend,  who  was  in 
a  like  weak  condition,  forbare  to  eat  of  it  in  civility 
to  him,  he  would  with  vehemence  of  grief  resent  it 
as  his  singular  unhappiness,  after  so  many  profes- 
sions, not  to  be  believed,  that  he  had  a  thousand 
times  rather  that  his  friend  should  have  that  which 
was  conducible  to  health,  than  to  have  it  himself; 
and  then  assumed,  that  if  this  were  believed,  it 
were  impossible  any  one  should  attempt  to  express 
kindness  by  robbing  him  of  his  greatest  pleasure. 

The  principal  thing  he  contracted  for  in  friend- 
ship was  a  free  use  of  mutual  admonition;  which 
he  confined  not  to  the  grosser  guilts,  which  enemies 
and  common  fame  were  likely  to  observe  and  mind 
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men  of,  but  extended  it  unto  prudential  failings, 
indecencies,  and  even  suspicious  and  barely  doubtful 
actions ;  nay,  beyond  that,  unto  those  virtuous  ones, 
which  might  have  been  improved  and  rendered 
better.  He  was  used  to  say,  it  ivas  a  poor  design 
of  friendship  to  keep  the  person  he  admitted  to  his 
breast  only  from  being  scandalous ;  as  if  the  phy- 
sician should  endeavour  only  to  secure  his  patient 
from  the  plague.  And  what  he  thus  articled  for 
he  punctually  himself  performed,  and  exacted  back 
again  to  be  returned  unto  himself. 

And  if  for  any  while  he  observed  that  no  re- 
membrance had  been  offered  to  him,  he  grew  afraid 
and  almost  jealous  of  the  omission,  suspecting  that 
the  courtier  had  supplanted  the  friend ;  and  there- 
fore earnestly  enforced  the  obligation  of  being  faith- 
ful in  this  point :  and  when  with  much  ado  some- 
what of  advertisement  was  picked  up,  he  received 
it  always  as  huge  kindness ;  and  though  the  whole 
ground  of  it  happened  to  be  mistake,  yet  he  still 
returned  most  affectionate  thanks. 

His  good  will,  when  placed  on  any,  was  so  fixed 
and  rooted,  that  even  supervening  vice,  to  which 
he  had  the  greatest  detestation  imaginable,  could 
not  easily  remove  it ;  the  abhorrency  of  their  guilts 
leaving  not  only  a  charity,  but  tenderness  to  their 
persons  ;  and,  as  he  has  professed,  his  concernment 
rather  increased  than  lessened  by  this  means,  com- 
passion being  in  that  instance  added  unto  love. 
There  were  but  two  things,  which  (he  would  say) 
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were  apt  to  give  check  to  his  affections,  pride  and 
falseness:  where  he  saw  these  predominant,  he 
thought  he  could  never  be  a  friend  to  any  purpose, 
because  he  could  never  hope  to  do  any  good ;  yet 
even  there  he  would  intend  his  prayers,  so  much 
the  more  by  how  much  the  less  he  could  do  be- 
sides. But  where  he  saw  a  malleable,  honest  tem- 
per, a  Jacob's  plain  simplicity,  nothing  could  there 
discourage  him ;  and  however  inadvertency  or  pas- 
sion, or  haply  some  worse  ingredient,  might  frus- 
trate his  design,  he  would  attend  the  mollia  tem- 
pora,  as  he  called  them,  those  gentle  and  more 
treatable  opportunities,  which  might  at  last  be  of- 
fered. He  so  much  abhorred  artifice  and  cunning, 
that  he  had  prejudice  to  all  concealments  and  pre- 
tensions. He  used  to  say  he  hated  a  non-causa, 
and  he  had  a  strange  sagacity  in  discovering  it. 
When  any  with  much  circumlocution  and  contriv- 
ance had  endeavoured  to  shadow  their  main  drift 
and  purpose,  he  would  immediately  look  through 
all  those  mists,  and,  where  it  was  in  any  degree 
seasonable,  would  make  it  appear  he  did  so :  his 
charity  of  fraternal  correption  having  only  this 
caution  or  restraint,  the  hearer's  interest ;  of  which 
he  judged,  that  when  advice  did  not  do  good,  it 
was  hardly  separable  from  doing  harm;  and  on 
this  ground  sometimes  he  did  desist.  But  where- 
soever he  gave  an  admonition,  he  prefaced  it  always 
with  such  demonstrations  of  tenderness  and  good- 
will, as  could  not  fail  to  convince  of  the  affectionate 
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kindness  with  which  it  was  sent,  though  it  could 
not  of  the  convenience  or  necessity  to  embrace  it  : 
and  this  he  gave  as  a  general  rule,  and  enforced  by 
his  example,  never  to  reprove  in  anger,  or  the  least 
appearance  of  it.  If  the  passion  were  real,  that 
then  was  evidently  a  fault,  and  the  guilty  person 
most  unfit  to  be  a  judge ;  if  it  were  resemblance 
only,  yet  even  that  would  be  so  like  to  guilt,  as 
probably  to  divert  the  offender  from  the  considera- 
tion of  his  failance  to  fasten  on  his  monitor,  and 
make  him  think  he  was  chid  not  because  he  was  in 
fault,  but  because  the  other  was  angry. 

Indeed  the  person  who  would  not  be  some  way 
moved  with  his  advices  must  be  strangely  insensate 
and  ill-natured.  Though  his  exhortations  had  as 
much  evidence  and  weight  as  words  could  give  them, 
he  had  over  and  above  a  great  advantage  in  his 
manner  of  speaking.  His  little  phrase,  Don't  be 
simple,  had  more  power  to  charm  a  passion  than 
long  harangues  from  others ;  and  very  many,  who 
loved  not  piety  in  itself,  nor  to  be  troubled  with  the 
news  of  it,  would  be  well  pleased  to  be  invited  and 
advised  by  him,  and  venerated  the  same  matter  in 
his  language,  which  they  have  derided  in  another's. 

He  would  say,  He  delighted  to  be  loved,  not  re- 
verenced ;  thinking  that  where  there  was  much  of  the 
latter,  there  could  not  be  enough  of  the  former; 
somewhat  of  restraint  and  distance  attending  on  the 
one,  which  was  not  well  consistent  with  the  perfect 
freedom  requisite  to  the  other.  But  as  he  was  thus 
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no  friend  to  ceremonious  respect,  he  was  an  open 
enemy  to  flattery,  especially  from  a  friend,  from 
whom  he  started  to  meet  the  slightest  appearance 
of  that  servile  kindness,  Having  upon  occasion 
communicated  a  purpose,  against  which  there  hap- 
pened to  lie  some  objections,  they  being  by  a  friend 
of  his  represented  to  him,  he  immediately  was  con- 
vinced, and  assumed  other  counsels.  But  in  process 
of  discourse  it  happened  something  fell  in  that 
brought  to  mind  a  passage  of  a  late  sermon  of  the 
doctor's,  which  that  person  having  been  affected 
with,  innocently  mentioned  such  apprehensions  of  it, 
and  so  passed  on  to  talk  of  other  matters.  The  next 
day  the  doctor  having  recollected,  that  probably  the 
approbation  given  to  the  passage  of  the  sermon 
might  be  an  after  design  to  allay  the  plain  dealing 
which  preceded  it,  expostulated  his  surmise,  pro- 
testing that  nothing  in  the  world  could  more  avert 
his  love,  and  deeply  disoblige  him,  than  such  un- 
faithfulness. But  being  assured,  that  there  was  no 
such  art  or  contrivance  meant,  he  gladly  found  and 
readily  yielded  himself  to  have  been  mistaken.  In 
other  cases  he  was  no  way  inclinable  to  entertain 
doubts  of  his  friend's  kindness :  but  if  any  irregu- 
larity chanced  to  intervene,  and  cause  misappre- 
hensions, he  gave  them  not  leave  to  root  and  fasten 
by  concealment,  but  immediately  produced  his  ground 
of  jealousy ;  and  exacted  the  like  measure  back  again, 
if  his  own  proceedings  fell  at  any  time  under  a  doubt- 
ful or  unkind  appearance.  This  he  thought  a  justice 
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essential  to  friendship,  without  which  it  could  not 
possibly  subsist;  for  we  think  not  fit  to  condemn 
the  most  notorious  malefactor,  before  he  hath  had 
license  to  propose  his  plea;  and  sure  it  is  more 
strangely  barbarous  to  treat  a  friend,  or  rather 
friendship  itself,  with  less  regard. 

To  the  performances  of  friendship  he  hated  all 
mercenary  returns,  whereof  he  was  so  jealous,  as 
hardly  to  leave  place  for  gratitude.  Love,  he 
said,  was  built  upon  the  union  and  similitude  of 
minds,  and  not  the  bribery  of  gifts  and  benefits. 
So  generous  was  he  herein,  that  he  has  oft  professed, 
he  admitted  retributions  of  good  turns,  yet  not  so 
much  on  any  score,  as  that  his  friend  might  have 
the  pleasure  of  being  kind. 

There  was  a  person  of  quality,  a  great  and  long 
sufferer  in  the  late  times  of  trial,  to  whom  the  doc- 
tor had  frequently  sent  supplies,  and  continued  so  to 
do,  till  there  happened  at  last  a  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  correspondent,  such  a  one  as,  if  it  did 
not  supersede  the  need  of  farther  assistance,  yet 
gave  promise  of  an  approaching  affluence ;  where- 
upon the  doctor  feared  the  adding  a  new  obligation 
in  this  conjuncture  of  affairs  might  seem  a  piece  of 
design  rather  than  kindness  or  charity :  and  though 
this  suggestion  was  not  of  force  to  divert  his  pur- 
pose, it  proved  sufficient  to  suspend  it,  till  by  inquiry 
he  found  his  designed  present  would  be  a  relief; 
and  then  he  thought  it  an  impertinence  to  consider 
what  it  could  be  called  besides. 
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But  doing  good  to  relatives,  or  being  kind  unto 
acquaintance,  were  low  expressions  of  this  virtue  we 
exhibit.  Misery  and  want,  wherever  he  met  with 
them,  sufficiently  endeared  the  object.  His  alms  was 
as  exuberant  as  his  love ;  and  in  calamities  to  the 
exigence  he  never  was  a  stranger,  whatever  he  might 
be  to  the  man  that  suffered. 

And  here  the  first  preparative  was  to  leave  him- 
self no  motive  to  resist  or  slight  the  opportunities  of 
giving ;  which  he  compassed  by  being  a  steward  to 
himself  as  well  as  unto  God,  and  parting  still  with 
the  propriety  of  a  set  portion  of  his  estate,  that  when 
at  any  time  he  relieved  the  wants  of  any,  he  might 
become  no  whit  the  poorer  by  his  gift,  have  only 
the  content  of  giving,  and  the  ease  of  being  rid  of 
keeping  another's  money.  The  rate  and  sum  of 
what  he  thus  devoted  was  the  tenth  of  all  his  in- 
come; wherein  he  was  so  strictly  punctual,  that 
commonly  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  compute  and 
separate  the  poor  man's  share.  To  this  he  added 
every  week  five  shillings,  which  had  been  his  lowest 
proportion  in  the  heat  of  the  war  in  Oxford,  when 
he  lived  upon  his  Penshurst  stock,  and  had  no  visible 
means  or  almost  possibility  of  supply.  Over  and 
above  this  he  completed  the  devotions  of  his  weekly 
fast  by  joining  alms  thereto,  and  adding  twenty 
shillings  to  the  poor  man's  heap. 

These  were  his  debts  to  charity,  the  established 
fixed  revenue  of  the  indigent ;  in  the  dispensation 
of  which  he  was  so  religiously  careful,  that  if  at  any 
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time  he  happened  to  be  in  doubt  whether  he  had 
set  apart  his  charitable  proportions,  he  always  passed 
sentence  against  himself,  resolving  it  much  better  to 
run  the  hazard  of  having  paid  the  same  debt  twice, 
than  to  incur  the  possibility  of  not  having  done  it 
once.  But  beyond  these  he  had  his  free-will  offer- 
ings, and  those  proportioned  more  by  the  occasion 
of  giving,  than  the  surplusage  he  had  to  give.  His 
poor  man's  bag  had  so  many  mouths,  and  those  so 
often  opened,  that  it  frequently  became  quite  empty  : 
but  its  being  so  never  diverted  him  from  relieving 
any  that  appeared  in  need ;  for  in  such  seasons  he 
chose  to  give  in  more  liberal  proportions  than  at 
others. 

In  the  time  of  the  war  at  Oxford,  to  pass  by  other 
lesser  reliefs,  and  many  great  ones,  which  his  in- 
dustrious concealment  has  preserved  from  all  notice 
of  the  most  diligent  inquiry,  though  he  were  then 
at  a  very  low  ebb,  he  furnished  an  indigent  friend 
with  sixty  pound,  which  never  was  repaid  him ;  as 
also  upon  another  score  he  parted  with  twenty 
pound,  and  another  considerable  sum  besides  that ; 
and  to  one  in  distress  about  the  same  time,  and  on 
the  same  occasion,  an  hundred  pound. 

Instead  of  hiding  his  face  from  the  poor,  it  was 
his  practice  still  to  seek  for  theirs.  Those  persons 
whom  he  trusted  with  (his  greatest  secret  and 
greatest  business)  his  charity,  seldom  had  recourse 
to  him,  but  he  would  make  inquiry  for  new  pen- 
sioners ;  and  though  he  had  in  several  parts  of  the 
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nation  those  whom  he  employed  to  find  out  indigent 
persons,  and  dispose  his  largess  to  them ;  and  though 
the  tyranny  that  then  prevailed  made  every  day 
store  of  such,  his  covetous  bounty  still  grasped  for 
more.  Besides  his  ordinary  provision  for  the  neigh- 
bouring poor,  and  those  that  came  to  look  him  out 
in  his  retirement,  (which  were  not  few,  for  that  the 
liberal  man  dwells  always  in  the  road,)  his  catalogue 
had  an  especial  place  for  sequestered  divines,  their 
wives  and  orphans,  for  young  students  in  the  uni- 
versities, and  also  those  divines  that  were  abroad  in 
banishment :  where,  over  and  above  his  frequent  oc- 
casional reliefs  to  the  last  of  these,  the  exiled  clergy, 
besides  what  he  procured  from  others,  he  sent  con- 
stantly over  year  by  year  a  very  considerable  sum, 
such  a  one  as  men  of  far  greater  revenues  do  not 
use  upon  any  occasion  to  put  into  the  corban,  and 
give  away,  much  less  as  a  troublesome  excrescence 
every  year  prune  off,  and  cast  from  their  estates. 

Now  if  we  inquire  into  the  stock  and  fountain 
that  was  to  feed  all  these  disbursements,  it  was  at 
his  flight  from  Penshurst  barely  three  hundred 
pounds ;  which,  at  the  sale  of  a  lease  left  him  for 
his  portion  from  his  father,  and  the  assistance  of  his 
prebend  in  Christ  Church,  after  all  his  lavish  cha- 
rities during  those  years,  was  near  upon  a  thousand. 
The  taking  of  use  though  he  judged  lawful,  yet  ne- 
ver approved  by  practice,  but  lent  still  gratis  both 
to  friends  and  strangers.  The  only  other  way  he 
had  of  income  was  the  buying  of  leases  for  years, 
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and  the  printing  of  his  books ;  from  the  latter  of 
which  when  there  is  defalked  the  many  whole 
editions  he  had  nothing  for,  the  charge  he  was  at 
in  the  sending  of  his  copies,  before  he  printed  them, 
unto  his  friends  for  their  animadversions  and  ad- 
vices, his  sending  them  sheet  by  sheet  when  printed, 
and  surveying  the  revises,  and  the  great  numbers 
he  gave  away  to  his  acquaintance,  it  will  appear 
that  the  remainder  was  but  a  slight  matter.  As  for 
private  contributions,  or  assistance  of  that  kind,  he 
had  never  any ;  for  though  there  were  many  who 
would  gladly  have  made  those  oblations,  yet  he  in- 
dustriously prevented  them,  by  public  avowing,  that 
he  needed  not :  in  which  refusal  he  was  so  pe- 
remptory, that  when  being  in  Oxford  made  prisoner 
at  the  sign  of  the  Bear,  thence  to  be  sent  imme- 
diately to  Wallingford  Castle,  a  gentleman,  perfectly 
a  stranger  to  him,  and  coming  by  chance  to  the  inn, 
and  hearing  of  his  condition,  having  fifty  pieces  by 
him,  would  needs  have  presented  them  to  him ; 
though  the  doctor  had  before  him  the  barbarous 
usage  of  his  brethren,  clapped  on  shipboard  under 
hatches,  the  like  to  which  he  might  probably  enough 
meet  with;  and  though  this  extraordinary  occur- 
rence seemed  to  carry  with  it  somewhat  of  provi- 
dential designment ;  yet  he  wholly  refused  the  offer, 
as  afterwards  he  did  a  far  greater  sum  from  a  per- 
son of  honour  that  courted  him  with  it.  Only  one 
twenty  pound  he  was  surprised  by,  and  thought  fit 
to  accept,  which,  after  some  dispute  with  himself,  he 
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did  upon  these  two  grounds :  first,  that  he  might 
not  gratify  the  pride  from  whence  he  was  used  to 
say  men's  reluctances  to  receive  benefits  proceeded ; 
and  secondly,  that  he  might  not  give  the  gentleman 
the  discomfiture  of  seeing  he  had  made  an  unseason- 
able offer. 

But  with  all  this  disproportioned  expense  unto 
revenue,  (a  thing  which  after  a  very  deliberate  and 
strict  inquiry  remains  riddle  still,  and  an  event 
next  door  to  miracle,)  the  doctor  daily  improved  in 
his  estate,  and  grew,  in  spite  of  all  his  liberality, 
rich;  being  worth  at  the  time  of  his  death  about 
1500^. :  which  yet  we  are  not  to  marvel  should  be 
strange  to  us,  since  it  was  so  to  the  doctor  himself, 
who  often  professed  to  wonder  at  it,  and  thereupon 
would  apply  this  axiom,  that  half  is  more  than  the 
whole ;  his  mean  revenue,  by  being  scattered  in  the 
worst  of  times,  growing  upon  him,  when  others,  that 
had  great  ones,  by  griping  made  them  less,  and  grew 
stark  beggars. 

As  the  doctor  was  thus  charitable,  so  was  he  gen- 
tle and  liberal ;  his  openness  of  hand  in  secular  oc- 
casions was  proportionable  to  that  in  sacred.  When 
any  one  had  sent  him  a  slight  present  of  apples  or 
the  like,  his  reward  would  usually  much  exceed  the 
value  ;  and  he  would  be  so  well  pleased  to  have 
such  an  occasion  of  giving  to  a  servant,  saying, 
Alas,  poor  soul,  I  warrant  he  is  glad  of  this  little 
matter,  that  this  seemed  a  part  of  the  sender's 
courtesy.  Thus  if  there  happened  any  other  occa- 

N  2, 
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sion  of  giving,  or  of  gratifying  or  advancing  public 
works,  (for  instance,  the  great  Bible,  upon  which  he 
was  out  fifty  pound,  and  reimbursed  himself  only 
by  selling  two  copies,)  he  would  be  sure  to  do  it  at 
a  free  and  highly  ingenuous  rate :  so  that  he  was 
sparing  only  to  himself,  and  that  upon  no  other 
principle,  but  thereby  to  be  liberal  to  those  he  loved 
better  than  himself,  the  necessitous  and  poor.  A 
pregnant  instance  whereof  may  be,  that  the  doctor 
upon  occasion  calculating  his  expenses  on  himself, 
found  them  to  be  not  above  five  pound  in  the  year. 
Besides  this  he  had  a  further  impediment  to 
riches,  an  easiness  which  alone  has  wasted  other 
men's  estates ;  he  commonly  making  those  he  dealt 
with  their  own  arbitrators;  and  if  they  seriously 
professed  they  could  go  no  higher,  he  descended  to 
their  terms,  saying  commonly,  that  this  trash  was 
not  worth  much  ado.  And  beyond  this  he  was  so 
careless  after  bargains,  that  he  never  received  script 
of  paper  of  any  to  whom  he  lent,  nor  bond  of  any 
for  performance  of  covenants,  till  very  lately  from 
two  persons,  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  use  that 
method  with  them.  He  was  used  to  say,  that  if  he 
thought  men  knaves,  he  would  not  deal  with  them ; 
and  if  indeed  they  were  so,  it  was  not  all  his  cir- 
cumspection that  could  prevent  a  cheat :  on  the 
other  side,  if  they  were  honest,  there  needed  no 
such  caution.  And  possibly  if  we  consider  the 
whole  matter,  there  was  not  such  imprudence  in 
the  manage,  as  at  first  appears ;  for  bonds  would 
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have  signified  little  to  him,  who  in  the  best  times 
would  scarce  have  put  them  in  suit ;  but  would  cer- 
tainly have  starved  before  he  would  have  made  an 
application  to  those  judicatories  which  of  late  pre- 
vailed, and  usurped  the  protection  as  well  as  the 
possession  of  men's  rights,  and  were  injurious  not 
only  in  their  oppressions  but  reliefs. 

In  those  black  days,  being  charged  with  the  debt 
of  about  fifty  or  sixty  pound,  formerly  by  him  paid, 
being  offered  a  release  if  he  would  take  his  oath  of 
payment,  he  thought  the  condition  too  unequal,  and 
was  resolved  to  double  his  payment  rather  than 
perform  it :  but  a  farther  inquiry  having  cleared 
the  account,  he  incurred  not  that  penalty. 

To  a  friend  of  his,  who,  by  the  falseness  of  a 
correspondent  whom  he  trusted,  was  reduced  to 
some  extremity,  and  inquired  what  course  he  took 
to  escape  such  usage,  the  doctor  wrote  as  follows : 

"  To  your  doubt  concerning  myself,  I  thank  God 
"  I  am  able  ta  answer  you,  that  I  never  suffered  in 
"  my  life  for  want  of  hand  or  seal ;  but  think  I 
"  have  fared  much  better  than  they  that  have  al- 
"  ways  been  careful  to  secure  themselves  by  these 
"  cautions.  I  remember  I  was  wont  to  reproach 
"  an  honest  fellow-prebend  of  mine,  that,  whenso- 
"  ever  a  siege  was  near,  always  sent  away  what  he 
"  most  valued  to  some  other  garrison  or  friend,  and 
"  seldom  ever  met  with  any  again,  the  solicitude 
"  was  still  their  ruin  :  whereas  I,  venturing  myself 
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"  and  my  cabinet  in  the  same  bottom,  never  lost 
"  any  thing  of  this  kind.  And  the  like  I  have 
"  practised  in  this  other  instance  :  whom  I  trusted 
"  to  be  my  friend,  all  I  had  was  in  his  power,  and 
"  by  God's  blessing  was  never  deceived  in  my 
"  trust." 

And  here,  amidst  all  these  unlikelihoods  and 
seeming  impossibilities,  riches  thrust  themselves 
upon  him,  and  would  take  no  refusal ;  it  pleasing 
God,  since  he  had  exemplified  the  advices  of  his 
Practical  Catechism  to  the  duties  of  alms  and 
charitable  distributions,  in  him  also  to  make  good 
and  signally  exemplify  the  assurance  he  there  and 
elsewhere  made  in  the  behalf  of  Almighty  God 
upon  such  performance,  the  giving  affluence  of  tem- 
poral wealth.  Nor  was  he  the  single  instance  of 
this  truth ;  as  he  had  proselytes  to  the  speculative 
verity,  he  had  partisans  also  of  the  effect  and  real 
issue  of  it.  About  four  years  since,  a  person  of 
good  estate,  and  without  charge  of  children,  coming 
to  visit  the  doctor,  among  other  discourse  happened 
to  speak  of  the  late  dean  of  Worcester,  Dr.  Potter, 
whose  memory,  for  his  remarkable  charity,  and  all 
other  excellencies  befitting  his  profession  and  dig- 
nity in  the  church,  is  precious.  This  gentleman 
there  related,  that  formerly  inquiring  of  the  dean 
how  it  was  possible  for  one  that  had  so  great  a 
charge  of  children,  was  so  hospitable  in  his  enter- 
tainment, and  profuse  in  liberality,  not  only  to  sub- 
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sist,  but  to  grow  rich;  he  answered,  that  several 
years  before  he  happened  to  be  present  at  a  sermon 
at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  where  the  preacher  recommend- 
ing the  duty  of  alms  and  plentiful  giving,  assured 
his  auditory,  that  that  was  the  certainest  way  to 
compass  riches.  He,  moved  therewith,  thencefor- 
ward resolved  diligently  to  follow  the  counsel,  and 
expect  the  issue ;  which  was  such  as  now  created 
so  much  wonder.  It  fortuned  that  at  that  time 
when  this  was  telling,  the  doctor's  Ae?/re/xu  <&pov- 
rt'Ses  were  newly  come  out,  and  therewith  this  ser- 
mon of  the  Poor  Man's  Tithing.  He  therefore, 
willing  to  improve  the  opportunity,  confessed,  that 
he  himself  was  that  preacher,  which  Dr.  Potter  re- 
ferred to,  and  that  there  was  the  very  sermon : 
which  immediately  giving  to  this  visitant,  he  desired 
Almighty  God  it  might  have  the  like  effect  on  him  ; 
and  so,  after  a  short  civility,  dismissed  him. 

As  to  the  way  and  very  manner  of  his  charity, 
even  that  was  a  part  of  his  donation  and  largess. 
One  great  care  of  his  was  to  dispose  of  his  reliefs 
so  as  to  be  most  seasonable ;  to  which  purpose  he 
had  his  spies  and  agents  still  employed  to  give  him 
punctual  notice  of  the  occurrents  in  their  several 
stations.  His  next  endeavour  was  to  dispense  them 
so  as  to  be  most  endearing.  To  persons  that  had 
been  of  quality  he  consulted  to  relieve  their  mo- 
desty as  well  as  needs,  taking  order  they  should 
rather  find  than  receive  alms;  and  knowing  well 
they  were  provided  for,  should  not  yet  be  able  to 
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guess  by  what  means  they  were  so.  To  those  who 
were  assisted  immediately  from  his  hand,  he  over 
and  above  bestowed  the  charities  of  his  familiar  and 
hearty  kindness ;  in  the  expressiveness  of  which  he 
was  not  only  assisted  by  his  habitual  humility,  or 
positive  opinion,  upon  which  he  was  used  to  say, 
that  it  was  a  most  unreasonable  and  unchristian 
thing  to  despise  any  one  for  his  poverty ;  but 
much  more  by  the  pleasure  and  transport  which 
the  very  act  of  giving  transfused  into  him :  which 
whosoever  noted,  stood  in  need  of  no  other  proof  of 
the  truth  of  his  usual  affirmation,  that  it  was  one 
of  the  greatest  sensualities  in  the  world  to  give. 
Upon  which  consideration  he  often  took  occasion  to 
magnify  the  exceeding  indulgence  of  God,  that  had 
annexed  future  rewards  to  that  which  was  so 
amply  its  own  recompense.  Another  circumstance 
in  the  doctor's  liberality  not  to  be  passed  over  was 
his  choice  of  what  he  gave ;  his  care  that  it  should 
not  be  of  things  vile  and  refuse,  but  of  the  very 
best  he  had.  It  happened  that  a  servant  in  the 
family  being  troubled  with  the  gout,  the  doctor 
gave  order,  that  he  should  have  some  of  the  plaister 
which  he  used  in  the  like  extremity :  but  the  store 
of  that  being  almost  spent,  the  person  intrusted  in 
this  office  gave  of  another  sort,  which  was  of  some- 
what less  reputation;  which  practice  the  doctor 
within  a  while  coming  to  know,  was  extremely 
troubled  at  it,  and  complained  of  that  unseasonable 
kindness  unto  him,  which  disregarded  the  pressing 
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interests  and  wants  of  another  person,  and  thereby 
gave  him  a  disquiet  parallel  to  that  which  a  fit  of 
the  gout  would  have  done. 

But  besides  this  of  giving,  the  alms  of  lending 
had  an  eminent  place  in  the  practice  as  well  as 
judgment  of  the  doctor.  When  he  saw  a  man 
honest  and  industrious,  he  would  trust  him  with  a 
sum,  and  let  him  pay  it  again  at  such  times  and  in 
such  proportions  as  he  found  himself  able  :  withal 
when  he  did  so,  he  would  add  his  counsel  too,  ex- 
amine the  person's  condition,  and  contrive  with  him 
how  the  present  sum  might  be  most  advantageously 
disposed ;  still  closing  the  discourse  with  prayer 
for  God's  blessing,  and  after  that  dismissing  him 
with  infinite  affability  and  kindness.  In  which  per- 
formance as  he  was  exuberant  to  all,  so  most  espe- 
cially to  such  as  were  of  an  inferior  degree ;  giving 
this  for  a  rule  to  those  of  his  friends  that  were  of 
estate  and  quality,  to  treat  their  poor  neighbours 
with  such  a  cheerfulness,  that  they  may  be  glad  to 
have  met  with  them.  And  as  upon  the  grounds  of 
his  most  gentle  and  obliging  humanity  he  never 
suffered  any  body  to  wait  that  came  to  speak  with 
him,  though  upon  a  mere  visit,  but  broke  off  his 
beloved  studies,  upon  which  his  intention  was  so 
great,  that  he  extremely  grudged  to  be  interrupted 
by  any  bodily  concernment  of  his  own,  and  so 
would  often  intermit  his  prescribed  walks  and  sup- 
pers in  pursuance  of  it :  so  with  a  more  exceeding 
alacrity  he  came  down  when  it  was  told  him  that  a 
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poor  body  would  speak  with  him.  Such  of  all 
others  he  loved  not  to  delay ;  and  so  much  he  de- 
sired that  others  should  do  the  same,  that  when  the 
lady  of  the  house,  diverted  either  by  the  attrac- 
tives  of  his  discourse,  or  some  other  occasion,  de- 
layed the  clients  of  her  charity  in  alms,  or  that 
other  most  commendable  one  in  surgery,  he  in  his 
friendly  way  would  chide  her  out  of  the  room. 

As  poverty  thus  recommended  to  the  doctor's 
care  and  kindness,  in  an  especial  manner  it  did  so 
when  piety  was  added  to  it :  upon  which  score  a 
mean  person  in  the  neighbourhood,  one  Houseman, 
a  weaver  by  trade,  but  by  weakness  disabled  much 
to  follow  that  or  any  other  employment,  was  ex- 
tremely his  favourite.  Him  he  used  with  a  most 
affectionate  freedom  ;  gave  him  several  of  his  books, 
and  examined  his  progress  in  them ;  invited  him, 
nay  importuned  him  still  to  come  to  him  for  what- 
ever he  needed;  and  at  his  death  left  him  ten 
pounds  as  a  legacy.  A  little  before  which  fatal 
time,  he  and  the  lady  P.  being  walking,  Houseman 
happened  to  come  by ;  to  whom  after  the  doctor 
had  talked  awhile  in  his  usual  friendly  manner,  he 
let  him  pass ;  yet  soon  after  called  him  with  these 
words;  Houseman,  if  it  should  please  God  that  I 
should  be  taken  from  this  place,  let  me  make  a 
bargain  between  my  lady  and  you;  that  you  be 
sure  to  come  to  her  with  the  same  freedom  you 
would  to  me  for  any  thing  you  want :  and  so  with 
a  most  tender  kindness  gave  his  benediction.  Then 
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turning  to  the  lady,  said,  Will  you  not  think  it 
strange  I  should  be  more  affected  for  parting 
from  Houseman  than  from  you?  His  treating  the 
poor  man  when  he  came  to  visit  him  in  his  sickness 
was  parallel  hereto  in  all  respects. 

Such  another  acquaintance  he  had  at  Penshurst, 
one  Sexton,  whom  he  likewise  remembered  in  his 
will,  and  to  whom  he  was  used  to  send  his  more 
practical  books,  and  to  write  extreme  kind  letters, 
particularly  inquiring  of  the  condition  of  himself 
and  children ;  and  when  he  heard  he  had  a  boy  fit 
to  put  out  to  school,  allowed  him  a  pension  to  that 
purpose ;  and  also  with  great  contentment  received 
from  him  his  hearty,  though  scarce  legible,  returns. 

Nor  will  this  treatment  from  the  doctor  seem 
any  thing  strange  to  them  that  shall  consider  how 
low  a  rate  he  put  upon  those  usual  distinctives, 
birth  or  riches ;  and  withal  how  high  a  value  on 
the  souls  of  men :  for  them  he  had  so  unmanage- 
able a  passion,  that  it  often  broke  out  into  words 
of  this  effect,  which  had  with  them  still  in  the  de- 
livery an  extraordinary  vehemence  ;  0  what  a  glo- 
rious thing,  how  rich  a  prize  for  the  expense  of  a 
man's  whole  life  were  it  to  be  the  instrument  of 
rescuing  any  one  soul !  Accordingly  in  the  pursuit 
of  this  design  he  not  only  wasted  himself  in  per- 
petual toil  of  study,  but  most  diligently  attended 
the  offices  of  his  calling,  reading  daily  the  prayers 
of  the  church,  preaching  constantly  every  Sunday, 
and  that  many  times  when  he  was  in  so  ill  a  con- 
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dition  of  health,  that  all  besides  himself  thought  it 
impossible,  at  least  very  unfit,  for  him  to  do  it. 
His  subjects  were  such  as  had  greatest  influence  on 
practice,  which  he  pressed  with  most  affectionate 
tenderness,  making  tears  part  of  his  oratory.  And 
if  he  observed  his  documents  to  have  failed  of  the 
desired  effect,  it  was  matter  of  great  sadness  to 
him;  where,  instead  of  accusing  the  parties  con- 
cerned, he  charged  himself  that  his  performances 
were  incompetent  to  the  designed  end,  and  would 
solicitously  inquire  what  he  might  do  to  speak  more 
plainly  or  more  movingly ;  whether  his  extempo- 
rary wording  might  not  be  a  defect,  and  the  like. 
Besides  this,  he  liberally  dispensed  all  other  spi- 
ritual aids:  from  the  time  that  the  children  of 
the  family  became  capable  of  it  till  his  death,  he 
made  it  a  part  of  his  daily  business  to  instruct 
them,  allotting  the  interval  betwixt  prayers  and 
dinner  to  that  work ;  observing  diligently  the  little 
deviations  of  their  manners,  and  applying  remedies 
unto  them.  In  like  sort,  that  he  might  ensnare  the 
servants  also  to  their  benefit,  on  Sundays  in  the 
afternoon  he  catechised  the  children  in  his  chamber, 
giving  liberty,  nay  invitation,  to  as  many  as  would, 
to  come  and  hear,  hoping  they  haply  might  admit 
the  truths  obliquely  levelled,  which  bashfulness  per- 
suaded not  to  inquire  for,  lest  they  thereby  should 
own  the  fault  of  former  inadvertence.  Besides,  he 
publicly  declared  himself  ready  and  desirous  to  as- 
sist any  person  single,  and  to  that  purpose  having 
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particularly  invited  such  to  come  at  their  leisurable 
hours,  when  any  did  so,  he  used  all  arts  of  encou- 
ragement and  obliging  condescension ;  insomuch  that 
having  once  got  the  scullion  in  his  chamber  upon 
that  errand,  he  would  not  give  him  the  uneasiness 
of  standing,  but  made  him  sit  down  by  his  side ; 
though  in  other  cases,  amidst  his  infinite  humility, 
he  knew  well  how  to  assert  the  dignity  of  his  place 
and  function  from  the  approaches  of  contempt. 
Upon  this  ground  of  ardent  love  to  souls,  a  very 
disconsolate  and  almost  desponding  person  happen- 
ing some  years  since  to  come  to  him,  there  to  un- 
load the  burden  of  his  mind,  he  kept  him  privately 
in  his  chamber  for  several  days  with  a  paternal 
kindness,  answering  every  scruple  which  that  un- 
happy temper  of  mind  too  readily  suggested,  and 
with  unwearied  patience  attending  for  those  little 
arguments  which  in  him  were  much  more  easily 
silenced  than  satisfied.  This  practice  continued,  till 
he  at  last  discovered  his  impressions  had  in  good 
proportion  advanced  to  the  desired  effect,  which 
proceeded  carefully  in  this  method,  that  duty  still 
preceded  promise,  and  strict  endeavour  only  founded 
comfort. 

On  the  same  motive  of  this  highest  charity,  when 
some  years  since  a  young  man,  who  by  the  encou- 
ragement of  an  uncle,  formerly  the  head  of  an  house 
in  Oxford,  had  been  bred  up  to  learning,  but  by  his 
ejectment  at  the  visitation  was  diverted  from  that 
course  to  a  country  life,  and  being  so,  to  engage 
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him  therein  was  also  married  and  had  children; 
amidst  his  toilsome  avocations  continued  to  employ 
his  vacant  hours  in  study ;  and  happening  on  some 
of  the  doctor's  writings,  was  so  affected  with  them, 
as  to  leave  his  wife  and  family,  and  employment,  to 
seek  out  the  doctor  himself;  whom  being  accordingly 
addressed  unto,  the  excellent  doctor  met  this  unknown 
romantic  undertaker  with  his  accustomed  kindness, 
and  most  readily  received  this  votary  and  proselyte 
to  learning  into  his  care  and  pupilage  for  several 
years,  affording  him  all  kind  of  assistance  both  in 
studies  and  temporal  support,  till  he  at  last  arrived 
at  good  proficiency  in  knowledge,  and  is  at  present 
a  very  useful  person  in  the  church. 

Nor  could  this  zeal  to  the  eternal  interest  of  souls 
be  superseded  by  any  sight  of  danger,  however  im- 
minent. The  last  year,  one  in  the  neighbourhood 
mortally  sick  of  the  small  pox  desiring  the  doctor  to 
come  to  him,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it,  though  the 
disease  did  then  prove  more  than  usually  fatal,  and 
the  doctor's  age  and  complexion  threatened  it  par- 
ticularly so  to  him,  and  though  one  might  discern  in 
his  countenance  vigorous  apprehensions  of  the  dan- 
ger, he  presently  suppressed  his  fears,  staying  only 
so  long  as  to  be  satisfied  whether  the  party  was  so 
sensible  that  a  visit  might  possibly  be  of  use,  and 
being  informed  thereof,  cheerfully  went ;  telling  the 
person  that  happened  to  be  present,  whose  dreads 
in  his  behalf  were  not  so  easily  deposited,  that  lie 
should  be  as  much  in  God's  hands  in  the  sick  man's 
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chamber  as  in  his  own:  and  not  contented  with 
going  once,  appointed  the  next  day  to  have  returned 
again ;  which  he  had  done,  had  not  the  patient's 
death  absolved  him  of  his  promise. 

So  likewise  when  at  another  time  a  gentleman  of 
no  very  laudable  life  had  in  his  sickness  desired  to 
speak  with  the  doctor,  which  message,  through  the 
negligence  of  the  person  employed,  was  not  delivered 
till  he  that  sent  it  was  in  the  last  agonies  of  death ; 
the  doctor  was  very  much  affected  at  it,  passionately 
complaining  of  the  brutishness  of  those  that  had  so 
little  sense  of  a  soul  in  that  sad  state ;  and  pouring 
out  his  most  fervent  prayers  in  his  behalf,  requested 
farther  that  by  this  example  others,  and  in  parti- 
cular tJie  companions  of  that  unhappy  person's  vice, 
might  learn  how  improper  a  season  the  time  of  sick- 
ness, and  how  unfit  a  place  the  death-bed  is,  for 
that  one  great  important  work  of  penitence,  which 
was  intended  by  Almighty  God  the  one  commensu- 
rate work  of  the  whole  life. 

But  though  to  advance  the  spiritual  concerns  of 
all  that  could  in  any  kind  become  receptive  of  the 
good  he  meant  them  was  his  unlimited  designment 
and  endeavour,  yet  to  nourish  and  advance  the  early 
virtue  of  young  persons  was  his  more  chosen  study  : 
when  he  saw  such  a  one,  he  would  contrive  and  seek 
out  ways  to  insinuate  and  endear  himself,  lay  hold  of 
every  opportunity  to  represent  the  beauty,  pleasure, 
and  advantage  of  a  pious  life  ;  and  on  the  other  side 
to  express  the  toil,  the  danger,  and  the  mischief  of 
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brutal  sensuality.  Withal  he  would  be  still  performing 
courtesies,  thereby  to  oblige,  of  very  gratitude  to 
him,  obedience  and  duty  unto  God. 

Where,  to  pass  by  the  many  instances  that  he 
gave  of  this  his  charity,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  insist 
on  one  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest,  which  was  thus. 
It  happened  during  the  doctor's  abode  in  Oxford  in 
the  war,  that  a  young  man  of  excellent  faculties,  and 
very  promising  hopes  in  that  place,  by  his  love  to 
music  was  engaged  in  the  company  of  such  who  had 
that  one  good  quality  alone  to  recommend  their 
other  ill  ones.  The  doctor  finding  this,  though 
otherwise  a  stranger  to  the  person,  gave  him  in  ex- 
change his  own  ;  and,  taking  him  as  it  were  into  his 
own  bosom,  directed  him  to  books,  and  read  them 
with  him  ;  particularly  a  great  part  of  Homer,  at  a 
night  despatching  usually  a  book,  and  if  it  proved 
holiday,  then  two ;  where  his  comical  expression  was, 
when  one  Iliad  was  done,  to  say,  Come,  because  it  is 
holiday,  let  us  be  jovial,  and  take  the  other  Iliad ; 
reflecting  on  the  mode  of  the  former  debauches, 
whose  word  it  was,  'Tis  holiday,  let  us  take  the 
other  pint. 

And  as  the  doctor  laboured  in  the  rescue  of  single 
persons,  he  had  an  eye  therein  to  multitudes ;  for 
wherever  he  had  planted  the  seeds  of  piety,  he  pre- 
sently cast  about  to  extend  and  propagate  them 
thereby  to  others :  engaging  all  his  converts  not  to 
be  ashamed  of  being  reputed  innocent,  or  to  be 
thought  to  have  a  kindness  for  religion ;  but  oivn 
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the  seducing  men  to  God  with  as  much  confidence 
at  least  as  others  use  when  they  are  factors  for  the 
devil :  and,  instead  of  lying  on  the  guard  and  the 
defensive  part,  he  gave  in  charge  to  choose  the  other 
of  the  assailant.  And  this  method  he  commended 
not  only  as  the  greatest  service  unto  God,  and 
to  our  neighbour,  but  as  the  greatest  security  to 
ourselves ;  it  being  like  the  not  expecting  of  a 
threatened  war  at  home,  but  carrying  it  abroad 
into  the  enemy's  country.  And  nothing  in  the 
Christian's  warfare  he  judged  so  dangerous  as  a 
truce,  and  the  cessation  of  hostility.  Withal, 
parley,  and  holding  intelligence  with  guilt,  in  the 
most  trivial  things,  he  pronounced  as  treason  to 
ourselves,  as  well  as  unto  God :  for  while,  saith  he, 
we  fight  with  sin,  in  the  fiercest  shock  of  opposition 
we  shall  be  safe ;  for  no  attempts  can  hurt  us,  till 
we  treat  with  the  assailants ;  temptations  of  all 
sorts  having  that  good  quality  of  the  devil  in  them, 
to  fly  when  they  are  resisted.  Besides,  whereas 
young  people  are  used  to  varnish  over  their  non- 
performance  and  forbearance  of  good  actions  by  a 
pretence  unto  humility  and  bashful  modesty,  saying, 
they  are  ashamed  for  to  do  this  or  that,  as  being 
not  able  for  to  do  it  well,  he  assured  them,  this 
was  arrant  pride,  and  nothing  else. 

Upon  these  grounds  his  motto  of  instruction  to 

young  persons  was,  Principiis  obsta,  and  Hoc  age, 

to  withstand  the  overtures  of  ill,  and  be  intent  and 

serious  in  good  ;  to  which  he  joined  a  third  advice, 

o 
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to  be  furnished  with  a  friend.  Accordingly,  at  a 
solemn  leave-taking  of  one  of  his  disciples,  he  thus 
discoursed :  /  have  heard  say  of  a  man,  who,  upon 
his  death-bed,  being  to  take  his  farewell  of  his  son, 
and  considering  what  course  of  life  to  recommend 
that  might  secure  his  innocence,  at  last  enjoined 
him  to  spend  his  time  in  making  of  verses,  and  in 
dressing  a  garden;  the  old  man  thinking  no 
temptation  could  creep  into  either  of  these  employ- 
ments. But  I,  instead  of  these  expedients,  will  re- 
commend these  other ;  the  doing  all  the  good  you 
can  to  every  person,  and  the  having  of  a  friend  ; 
whereby  your  life  shall  not  only  be  rendered  inno- 
cent, but  withal  extremely  happy. 

Now,  after  all  these  excellences,  it  would  be  rea- 
son to  expect,  that  the  doctor,  conscious  of  his  merit, 
should  have  looked,  if  not  on  others  with  contempt, 
yet  on  himself  with  some  complacency  and  fair  re* 
gard :  but  it  was  far  otherwise ;  there  was  no  enemy 
of  his,  however  drunk  with  passion,  that  had  so 
mean  an  esteem  either  of  him  or  of  his  parts,  as 
he  had  both  of  the  one  and  other.  As  at  his  first 
appearing  in  public  he  was  clearly  overreached  and 
cheated  into  the  owning  of  his  books  ;  so,  when  he 
found  it  duty  to  go  on  in  that  his  toilsome  trade  of 
writing,  he  was  wont  seriously  to  profess  himself 
astonished  at  their  reception  into  the  world,  espe- 
cially, as  he  withal  was  pleased  to  add,  since  others 
failed  herein,  whose  performances  were  infinitely 
beyond  any  thing  which  he  was  able  to  do. 
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From  this  opinion  of  his  mediocrity  at  best,  and 
the  resolution  of  not  making  any  thing  in  religion 
public  before  it  had  undergone  all  tests,  in  point 
not  only  of  truth  but  prudence,  proceeded  his  con- 
stant practice  of  subjecting  all  his  writings  to  the 
censure  and  correction  of  his  friends,  engaging  them 
at  that  time  to  lay  aside  all  their  kindness,  or 
rather  to  evidence  their  love  by  being  rigidly  cen- 
sorious. There  is  scarce  any  book  he  wrote  that 
had  not  first  travelled  on  this  errand,  of  being  se- 
verely dealt  with,  to  several  parts  of  the  nation 
before  it  saw  the  light ;  nay,  so  scrupulous  was  the 
doctor  herein,  that  he  has  frequently,  upon  sug- 
gestion of  something  to  be  changed,  returned  his 
papers  the  second  time  unto  his  censor,  to  see  if  the 
alteration  was  exactly  to  his  mind,  and  generally 
was  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  his  packets  re- 
turned with  large  accessions  of  objectiugs  and  ad- 
vertisements. And  in  this  point  he  was  so  strangely 
advisable,  that  he  would  advert  unto  the  judgment 
of  the  meanest  person,  usually  saying,  that  there 
was  no  one  that  was  honest  to  him,  by  whom  he 
could  not  profit;  withal,  that  he  was  to  expect 
readers  of  several  sorts;  and  if  one  illiterate  man 
was  stumbled,  it  was  likely  others  of  his  form 
would  be  so  too,  whose  interest,  when  he  ivrit  to 
all,  was  not  to  be  passed  over.  Besides,  those  less- 
discerning  observators,  if  they  could  do  nothing 
else,  he  said,  could  serve  to  draw  teeth;  that  is, 
admonish  if  ought  were  said  with  passion  or  sharp- 
O  3 
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ness,  a  thing  the  doctor  was  infinitely  jealous  of  in 
his  writings.  Many  years  since  he  having  sent  one 
of  his  tracts  unto  an  eminent  person  in  this  church, 
to  whom  he  bore  a  very  high  and  merited  regard, 
to  be  looked  over  by  him ;  he  sending  it  back  with- 
out any  amendment,  but  with  a  profuse  compliment 
of  liking  every  thing ;  the  good  doctor  was  much 
affected  with  the  disappointment,  only  comforted 
himself  herein,  that  he  had  reaped  this  benefit,  to 
have  learned  never  to  send  his  papers  to  that  hand 
again ;  which  resolution  to  his  dying  day  he  kept. 
•  Nor  was  this  caution  before  the  publishing  of  his 
books  sufficient,  but  was  continued  after  it,  the  doc- 
tor importuning  still  his  friends  to  send  him  their 
objections,  if  in  any  point  they  were  not  satisfied  ; 
which  he  with  great  indifference  considered  in  his 
reviews  and  subsequent  editions :  however  took 
more  kindly  the  most  impertinent  exception,  than 
those  advertisements  of  a  different  kind  which 
brought  encomiums  and  lavish  praises,  which  he 
heard  with  as  great  distaste  as  others  do  the  most 
virulent  reproaches. 

A  farther  proof  of  this  low  esteem  the  doctor  had 
of  himself  (if  such  were  possible)  would  be  meekness 
to  those  that  slighted  him  and  disparaged  his  abili- 
ties ;  this  being  the  surest  indication  that  our  hu- 
mility is  in  earnest,  when  we  are  content  to  hear  ill 
language  not  only  from  ourselves,  but  from  our 
enemies :  which  with  how  much  indifference  this 
inimitable  person  did,  it  is  neither  easy  fully  to  de- 
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scribe,  nor  to  persuade  to  just  belief.  The  short  is, 
as  he  was  never  angry  with  his  pertinacious  dis- 
senters for  not  being  of  his  mind  in  points  of  specu- 
lation ;  no  more  was  he  in  the  least  with  his  scornful 
opposites,  for  their  being  of  it  in  their  little  value  of 
his  person.  And  though  he  had,  as  well  as  other 
men,  seeds  of  incitation  in  his  natural  temper,  and 
more  than  others  temptation  to  it  in  his  daily  and 
almost  intolerable  injuries  ;  yet  such  was  the  habitr 
ual  mastery  he  had  gained  over  himself,  that  the 
strictest  considerers  of  his  actions  have  not,  in  ten 
years'  perpetual  conversation,  seen  his  passion  be- 
tray him  to  an  indecent  speech. 

Nor  was  his  sufferance  of  other  kinds  less  exem- 
plary than  that  he  evidenced  in  the  reception  of 
calumny  and  foul  reproach  :  for  though  pain  were 
that  to  which  he  was  used  to  say  he  was  of  all 
things  most  a  coward,  yet  being  under  it  he  shewed 
an  eminent  constancy  and  perfect  resignation. 

At  the  approach  of  sickness  his  first  consideration 
was,  what  failing  had  provoked  the  present  chas- 
tisement; and  to  that  purpose  made  his  earnest 
prayer  to  God,  (and  enjoined  his  friends  to  do  the 
like,)  to  convince  him  of  it ;  nor  only  so,  but  tear 
and  rend  away,  though  by  the  greatest  violence 
and  sharpest  discipline,  whatever  was  displeasing 
in  his  eyes,  and  grant  not  only  patience,  but  fruit- 
fulness,  under  the  rod.  Then  by  repeated  acts  of 
submission  would  he  deliver  himself  up  into  God's 
hands,  to  do  with  him  as  seemed  him  good ;  amidst 
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the  sharpest  pains  meekly  invoking  him,  and  say- 
ing, God's  holy  will  be  done.  And  even  then,  when 
on  the  rack  of  torture,  would  he  be  observing  every 
circumstance  of  allay:  when  it  was  the  gout,  he 
would  give  thanks  it  was  not  the  stone  or  cramp  ; 
when  it  was  the  stone,  he  then  would  say  it  ivas 
not  so  sharp  as  others  felt,  accusing  his  impatience 
that  it  appeared  so  bad  to  him  as  it  did.  And 
then,  when  some  degree  of  health  was  given,  he 
exerted  all  his  strength  in  a  return  of  grateful  re- 
cognition to  the  Author  of  it,  which  he  performed 
with  a  vivacious  sense  and  cheerful  piety,  frequently 
reflecting  on  the  Psalmist's  phrase,  that  it  was  a 
joyful  thing  to  be  thankful.  Which  his  transport 
whoever  should  attentively  observe,  would  easily 
apprehend  how  possible  it  was  for  the  infinite  frui- 
tions of  another  world  to  be  made  up  by  the  perpe- 
tual act  of  grateful  recognition,  in  giving  lauds  and 
singing  praises  unto  God. 

Upon  this  score  he  was  a  most  diligent  observer 
of  every  blessing  he  received,  and  had  them  still  in 
readiness  to  confront  unto  those  pressures  he  at  any 
time  lay  under.  In  the  intermissions  of  his  impor- 
tunate maladies  he  would  with  full  acknowledgment 
mention  the  great  indulgence,  that  he,  who  had  in 
his  constitution  the  cause  of  so  much  pain  still 
dwelling  with  him,  should  yet,  by  God's  immediate 
interposing,  be  rescued  from  the  effect. 

To  facilitate  yet  more  this  his  serenity  and  calm 
of  mind,  he  laid  this  rule  before  him,  which  proved 
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of  great  use ;  Never  to  trouble  himself  with  the 
foresight  of  future  events;  being  resolved  of  our 
Saviour's  maxim,  that  sufficient  to  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof;  and  that  it  were  the  greatest  folly  in 
the  world  to  perplex  oneself  with  that,  which  per- 
chance will  never  come  to  pass ;  but  if  it  should, 
then  God  who  sent  it  will  dispose  it  to  the  best; 
most  certainly  to  his  glory,  which  should  satisfy 
us  in  our  respects  to  him,  and,  unless  it  be  our 
fault,  as  certainly  to  our  good ;  which,  if  we  be 
not  strangely  unreasonable,  must  satisfy  in  refer- 
ence unto  ourselves  and  private  interests.  Besides 
all  this,  in  the  very  dispensation  God  will  not  fail 
to  give  such  allays,  which  (like  the  cool  gales 
under  the  line)  will  make  the  greatest  heats  of 
sufferance  very  supportable.  In  such  occasions  he 
usually  subjoined  Epictetus's  dilemma,  Either  the 
thing  before  us  is  in  our  power,  or  it  is  not :  if  it 
be,  let  us  apply  the  remedy,  and  there  will  be  no 
motive  for  complaint ;  if  it  be  not,  the  grief  is 
utterly  impertinent,  since  it  can  do  no  good.  As 
also  from  the  same  author  he  annexed  this  consi- 
deration, that  every  thing  has  two  handles ;  if  the 
one  prove  hot,  and  not  to  be  touched,  we  may  take 
the  other  that  is  more  temperate.  And  in  every 
occurrent  he  would  be  sure  to  find  some  cool  han- 
dle, that  he  might  lay  hold  of. 

And  to  enforce  all  this  he  made  a  constant  re- 
course to  the  experience  of  God's  dealing  with  him 
in  preceding  accidents,  which,  however  dreadful  at 
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a  distance,  at  a  nearer  view  lost  much  of  their 
terror.  And  for  others  that  he  saw  perplexed 
about  the  manage  of  their  difficult  affairs,  he  was 
wont  to  ask  them,  When  they  would  begin  to  trust 
God,  or  permit  him  to  govern  the  world  ?  Besides, 
unto  himself  and  friends  he  was  wont  solemnly  to 
give  this  mandate,  Quod  sis  esse  veils,  nihilque 
malis ;  in  his  English,  to  rather  nothing ;  not  only 
to  be  content  or  acquiesce,  but  be  resolved  the  pre-» 
sent  state  to  be  the  very  best  that  could  be  wished 
or  fancied. 

And  thus  all  private  concernments  he  passed  over 
with  a  perfect  indifference ;  the  world  and  its  ap- 
pendages hanging  so  loose  about  him,  that  he  never 
took  notice  when  any  part  dropped  off,  or  sate  un- 
easily. Herein  indeed  he  was  concerned  and  ren- 
dered thoughtful,  if  somewhat  intervened  that  had 
a  possibility  of  duty  appendant  to  it ;  in  which  case 
he  would  be  solicitous  to  discern  where  the  obliga- 
tion lay :  but  presently  rescued  himself  from  that 
disquiet  by  his  addresses  unto  God  in  prayer  and 
fasting,  which  was  his  certain  refuge  in  this  as  well 
as  other  exigents ;  and  if  the  thing  in  question  were 
of  moment,  he  called  in  the  devotions  of  his  friends. 
Besides  this  case,  he  owned  to  have  some  kind  of 
little  discomposure  in  the  choice  of  things  perfectly 
indifferent ;  for  where  there  was  nothing  to  deter- 
mine him,  the  balance,  by  hanging  even,  became 
tremulous,  and  by  a  propensity  to  either  side  in- 
clined to  neither ;  making  useless  offers,  but  pro- 
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moving  nothing  :  which  condition  of  mind  he  was 
wont  to  call  the  deliberation  ofBuridaris  ass. 

Upon  which  grounds,  of  all  other  things  he  most 
disliked  the  being  left  to  make  a  choice,  and  hugely 
applauded  the  state  of  subjection  to  a  superior, 
where  an  obsequious  diligence  was  the  main  ingre- 
dient of  duty  ;  as  also  he  did  the  state  of  subjection 
unto  pressure,  as  a  privilege  and  blessing.  And 
though  he  prayed  as  much,  and  withal  as  heartily, 
as  any  person,  for  the  return  of  the  nation  from 
captivity,  he  always  first  premised  the  being  made 
receptive  of  such  mercy  by  the  intervention  of  re- 
pentance. He  would  often  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately assert  solemnly,  that  prosperous  iniquity 
would  not  be  deliverance,  but  the  most  formidable 
judgment:  that  the  nation,  during  its  pressures, 
was  under  the  discipline  of  God,  given  up  to  Satan 
by  a  kind  of  ecclesiastic  censure ;  and  should  the 
Almighty  dismiss  us  from  his  hands,  and  put  us 
into  our  oiun,  give  us  up  to  ourselves,  with  a  Why 
should  you  be  smitten  any  more  ?  this  were  of  all 
inflictions  the  most  dreadful.  Though  with  ad- 
mirable equanimity  he  could  run  over  the  black  an- 
nals of  this  unhappy  nation  while  its  calamities 
were  reckoned  up,  he  could  scarce  hear  the  slight- 
est mention  of  its  incorrigible  guilt  without  dissolv- 
ing into  tears ;  especially  when  he  happened  to  ad- 
vert unto  the  impudence  of  that  hypocrisy  which 
reconciled  godliness  and  villainy,  and  made  it  pos- 
sible for  men  to  be  saints  and  devils  both  together ; 
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whereby  religion  grew  ruinous  to  itself,  and,  be- 
sides the  scandal  of  such  enormities  committed  in 
the  face  of  the  sun,  with  such  pretence  to  zeal  and 
holiness,  our  faith  became  instructed  to  confute  and 
baffle  duty,  the  creed  and  the  commandments,  be- 
lief and  practice  being  brought  into  the  lists,  and 
represented  as  incompatible ;  while  the  flames  in- 
tended for  the  sacred  lamps,  the  establishment  of 
doctrinals  and  speculative  divinity,  burnt  up  the 
altar  and  the  temple,  consumed  not  only  charity, 
but  good-nature  too,  and  untaught  the  common  do- 
cuments of  honest  heathenism. 

And  while  this  public  soul,  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  mischief  which  our  sins  both  were  themselves 
and  in  their  issues,  great  in  their  provocation,  and 
fatal  in  their  plagues,  indulged  unto  his  pious  and 
generous  griefs,  yet  even  then,  considering  judg- 
ment not  to  be  more  just  than  useful  to  the  suf- 
ferers, he  found  out  means  from  that  unlikely  topic 
to  speak  comfort  to  himself  and  others. 

In  that  last  crisis  of  our  gasping  hopes,  the  de- 
feat of  the  Cheshire  forces,  which  promised  all  the 
misery  consequent  to  the  sway  of  a  senate  gorged 
in  blood,  and  yet  still  thirsting  more,  and  of  a  ve- 
teran army  composed  of  desperate  fanatics  engaged 
in  equal  guilts  among  themselves,  and  equal  hate 
against  the  other,  and  therewithal  the  religion,  li- 
berty, and  being  of  the  nation ;  he  thus  addresses 
himself  to  the  desponding  sorrows  of  a  friend  : 
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"  Sm,  Sept.  2. 

"  I  have  received  your  last,  and  acknowledge  the 
*  "  great  fitness  of  it  to  the  present  opportunities, 
"  under  which  God  hath  pleased  to  place  us.  If 
"  we  look  about  us,  there  was  never  any  louder 
"  call  to  lamentation  and  bitter  mourning ;  and  the 
"  sharpest  accents  of  these  are  visibly  due  to  those 
"  continued  provocations,  which  appear  to  have 
"  wrought  all  our  woe :  yet  is  there  not  wanting 
"  some  gleam  of  light,  if  we  shall  yet  by  God's 
"  grace  be  qualified  to  make  use  of  it.  It  is  the 
"  supreme  privilege  of  Christianity  to  convert  the 
"  saddest  evils  into  the  most  medicinal  advantages, 
"  the  valley  of  Achor  into  the  door  of  hope,  the 
"  blackest  tempest  into  the  most  perfect  cvbia :  and 
"  it  is  certain  you  have  an  excellent  opportunity 
"  now  before  you  to  improve  and  receive  benefit 
"  by ;  and  you  will  not  despise  that  affection  which 
"  attempts  to  tell  you  somewhat  of  it.  It  is  plainly 
"  this :  that  all  kind  of  prosperity  (even  that  which 
"  we  most  think  we  can  justify  the  most  impor- 
"  tunate  pursuance  of,  the  flourishing  of  a  church 
"  and  monarchy)  is  treacherous  and  dangerous,  and 
"  might  very  probably  tend  to  our  great  ills ;  and 
"  nothing  is  so  entirely  safe  and  wholesome  as  to 
"  be  continued  under  God's  disciplines.  Those  that 
"  are  not  bettered  by  such  methods  would  certainly 
"  be  intoxicated  and  destroyed  by  the  pleasanter 
"  draughts ;  and  those  that  would  ever  serve  God 
"  sincerely  in  affluence  have  infinitely  greater  ad- 
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"  vantages  and  opportunities  for  it  in  the  adverse 
"  fortune.  Therefore  let  us  now  all  adore  and  bless 
"  God's  wisest  choices,  and  set  vigorously  to  the 
"  task  that  lies  before  us,  improving  the  present 
"  advantages,  and  supplying  in  the  abundance  of 
"  the  inward  beauty  what  is  wanting  to  the  out- 
"  ward  lustre  of  a  church  ;  and  we  shall  not  fail  to 
"  find  that  the  grots  and  caves  lie  as  open  to  the 
"  celestial  influences  as  the  fairest  and  most  beauti- 
••'  fied  temples.  We  are  ordinarily  very  willing  to 
"  be  rich,  and  flatter  ourselves  that  our  aims  are 
"  no  other  than  to  be  enabled  by  much  wealth  to 
"  do  much  good ;  and  some  live  to  see  themselves 
"  confuted,  want  hearts  when  wealth  comes  in 
"  greatest  abundance  :  so  those  that  never  come  to 
"  make  the  experiment  have  yet  reason  to  judge 
"  that  God  saw  it  fit  not  to  lead  them  into  tempta- 
"  tion,  lest,  if  they  had  been  proved,  they  should 
"  have  been  found  faithless.  And  the  same  judg- 
"  ment  are  we  now  obliged  to  pass  for  ourselves, 
"  and,  by  what  God  appears  to  have  chosen  for  us, 
"  to  resolve  what  he  sees  to  be  absolutely  best  for 
"  us ;  and  it  must  be  our  greatest  blame  and 
"  wretchedness,  if  what  hath  now  befallen  us  be 
"  not  effectually  better  for  us,  than  whatever  else 
"  even  piety  could  have  suggested  to  us  to  wish  or 
"  pray  for.  And  then,  I  pray,  judge  candidly 
"  whether  any  thing  be  in  any  degree  sober  or 
"  tolerable  in  any  of  us,  beside  the  one  great  neces- 
"  sary  wisdom  as  well  as  duty  of  resignation,  and 
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"  making  God's  choices  ours  also.  I  have  been 
"  these  three  weeks  under  restraint  by  the  gout 
"  and  other  pains,  and  am  not  yet  on  my  legs ; 
"  yet,  blessed  be  God,  have  all  causes  of  thanks- 
"  giving,  none  of  repining.  And  I  shall  with  con- 
"  fidence  pray  and  hope,  that  the  great  multitudes 
"  of  persons  and  families^  that  are  now  under  far 
"  sharper  exercises,  will  find  as  much  greater  allays 
"  and  sweetnesses,  and  the  black  cloud  (as  oft  it 
"  hath  done)  vanish  undiscernibly." 

And  when  this  most  unlikely  prophecy  became 
fulfilled,  when  that  black  cloud  he  spoke  of,  con- 
trary to  all  human  expectation,  broke  not  in  tem- 
pest, but  the  fairest  sunshine  that  ever  smiled  on 
this  our  land ;  when  our  despairs  and  resolute  de- 
spondencies became  unravelled  by  a  miracle  of 
mercy,  which  after-ages  will  be  as  far  from  giving 
credit  to  in  its  endearing  most  improbable  circum- 
stances, as  this  of  ours  (pardon  the  harshness  of  a 
true  comparison)  is  from  esteeming  at  its  merited 
rate ;  our  excellent  patriot,  and  best  of  men,  seeing 
the  dawnings  of  this  welcome  day,  paid  down  at 
once  his  greatest  thanks  and  heartiest  deprecations 
as  a  tribute  to  it,  passionately  fearing  what  he  had 
more  passionately  wished  for,  suspecting  his  own 
hopes,  and  weeping  over  his  fruitions. 

As  to  his  sacred  majesty,  he  looked  on  his  return 
with  pity  and  compassion,  as  bringing  him  to  that 
uneasy,  if  not  insuperable,  task  of  ruling  and  re- 
forming a  licentious  people ;  to  that  most  irksome 
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sufferance  of  being  worried  with  the  importunities 
of  covetous  and  ambitious  men,  the  restless  care  of 
meeting  the  designs  of  mutinous  and  discontented 
spirits:  resolving,  his  most  wished  return  could 
only  be  a  blessing  to  his  people,  but  unto  him  could 
not  be  so ;  but  only  on  the  score,  by  having  oppor- 
tunities through  glorious  self-denials  to  do  good. 
And  for  all  other  persons  he  said,  that,  having  se-* 
riously  considered  what  sort  of  men  would  be  bet- 
ter for  the  change,  he  could  not  think  of  any.  As 
for  the  church,  it  was  certain,  persecution  was  ge^ 
nerally  the  happiest  means  of  propagating  that; 
she  then  grew  fastest  when  pruned  most ;  then  of 
the  best  complexion  and  most  healthy,  when  faint* 
ing  through  loss  of  blood.  As  to  the  laity,  in  all 
their  several  stations  and  estates  they  had  so  much 
perverted  the  healthful  dispensations  of  judgment, 
that  it  ivas  most  improbable  they  should  make  any 
tolerable  use  of  mercy.  And  lastly,  in  reference 
to  himself,  he  resolved  (though  sure  on  weaker 
grounds)  affliction  most  conducible.  During  the 
current  of  that  tyranny,  which  for  so  many  years 
we  all  groaned  under,  he  kept  a  constant  equable 
serenity  and  unthoughtfulness  in  outward  accidents  : 
but  the  approaching  change  gave  him  somewhat  of 
pensive  recollection,  insomuch  that  discoursing  of 
occurrents,  he  broke  forth  into  these  words :  /  must 
confess  I  never  saw  that  time  in  all  my  life,  wherein 
I  could  so  cheerfully  say  my  Nunc  dimittis  as  now. 
Indeed  I  do  dread  prosperity,  I  do  really  dread 
it.  For  the  little  good  I  am  now  able  to  do,  I  can 
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do  it  with  deliberation  and  advice  :  but  if  it  please 
God  I  should  live  and  be  called  to  any  higher  of- 
fice, in  the  church,  I  must  then  do  many  things  in 
a  hurry,  and  shall  not  have  time  to  consult  with 
others ;  and  I  sufficiently  apprehend  the  danger  of 
relying  on  my  own  judgment.  Which  words  he 
spake  with  the  greatest  concernment  of  earnest 
melting  passion  as  is  imaginable.  Accordingly  it 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  deal ;  and  having  granted 
to  his  servant  the  satisfaction  of  a  full  return  and 
gracious  answer  to  his  prayer  in  the  then-every- 
day-expected reception  of  his  sacred  majesty,  not 
to  deny  his  other  great  request  of  not  sharing  a 
temporary  advantage  from  it :  but  as  his  merits 
were  far  beyond  those  transitory  ensnaring  retribu- 
tions, to  remove  him  from  them  to  those  solid  and 
unmixed  rewards,  which  could  be  nothing  else  than 
such,  and  would  be  such  for  ever. 

But  this  sad  part  of  our  relation  requiring  to 
itself  a  fresh  unwearied  sorrow,  and  the  saint-like 
manner  of  this  excellent  person's  passage  from  the 
world  being  as  exemplary  and  conducing  to  the  uses 
of  survivers  as  the  notice  of  his  life ;  we  shall  allow 
it  a  distinct  apartment,  and  once  again  break  off 
the  thread  of  our  discourse,  for  to  resume  it  in  its 
proper  unentangled  clue. 


AT  the  opening  of  the  year  1660,  when  every 
thing  visibly  tended  to  the  reduction  of  his  sacred 
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majesty,  and  all  persons  in  their  several  stations 
began  to  make  way  and  prepare  for  it,  the  good 
doctor  was  by  the  fathers  of  the  church  desired  to 
repair  to  London,  there  to  assist  in  the  great  work 
of  the  composure  of  breaches  in  the  church  :  which 
summons  as  he  resolved  unfit  either  to  dispute  or 
disobey,  so  could  he  not  without  much  violence  to 
his  inclinations  submit  unto.  But  finding  it  his  duty, 
he  diverted  all  the  uneasiness  of  antipathy  and  aver- 
sation  into  a  deliberate  preparation  of  himself  for  this 
new  theatre  of  affairs,  on  which  he  was  to  enter  : 
where  his  first  care  was  to  fortify  his  mind  against 
the  usual  temptations  of  business,  place,  and  power. 
And  to  this  purpose,  besides  his  earnest  prayers  to 
God  for  his  assistance,  and  disposal  of  him  entirely 
to  his  glory,  and  a  diligent  survey  of  all  his  inclina- 
tions, and  therein  those  which  were  his  more  open  and 
less  defensible  parts,  he  farther  called  in  and  solemnly 
adjured  that  friend  of  his,  with  whom  he  had  then 
the  nearest  opportunity  of  commerce,  to  study  and 
examine  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  and  with  the 
justice  due  to  a  Christian  friendship  to  observe  his 
failances  of  all  kinds,  and  shew  them  to  him  :  which 
being  accordingly  attempted,  the  product,  after  a 
diligent  inquest,  only  proving  the  representation  of 
such  defects  which  might  have  passed  for  virtue  in 
another  person ;  his  next  prospect  was  abroad,  what 
several  ways  he  might  do  good  unto  the  public  :  and 
knowing  that  the  diocese  of  Worcester  was  by  the 
favour  of  his  majesty  designed  his  charge,  he  thought 
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of  several  opportunities  of  charity  unto  that  place, 
and  among  others  particularly  cast  in  his  mind  for 
the  repair  of  the  cathedral  church,  and  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  considerable  advance  unto  that  work. 
Which  early  care  is  here  mentioned  as  an  instance 
of  his  inflamed  desire  of  doing  good,  and  singular 
zeal  to  the  house  of  God,  and  the  restoring  of  a 
decent  worship  in  a  like  decent  place :  for  otherwise 
it  was  far  from  his  custom  to  look  forward  into 
future  events ;  but  still  to  attend  and  follow  after 
Providence,  and  let  every  day  bear  its  own  evil 
And  now,  considering  that  the  nation  was  under  its 
great  crisis  and  most  hopeful  method  of  its  cure, 
which  yet  if  palliate  and  imperfect  would  only  make 
way  to  more  fatal  sickness,  he  fell  to  his  devotions 
on  that  behalf,  and  made  those  two  excellent  prayers 
which  were  published  immediately  before  his  death, 
as  they  had  been  made  immediately  before  his  sick- 
ness, and  were  almost  the  very  last  thing  he  wrote, 

Being  in  this  state  of  mind,  fully  prepared  for 
that  new  course  of  life,  which  had  nothing  to  re- 
commend it  to  his  taste  but  its  unpleasantness,  (the 
best  allective  unto  him,)  he  expected  hourly  the  per- 
emptory mandate,  which  was  to  call  him  forth  of 
his  beloved  retirements. 

But  in  the  instant  more  importunate,  though  inr 
finitely  more  welcome,  summons  engaged  him  on  his 
last  journey ;  for  on  the  4th  of  April  he  was  seized 
by  a  sharp  fit  of  the  stone,  with  those  symptoms  that 
are  usual  in  such  cases ;  which  yet,  upon  the  void- 
IP 
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ance  of  a  stone,  ceased  for  that  time.  However,  on 
the  8th  of  the  same  month  it  returned  again  with 
greater  violence  ;  and  though  after  two  days  the  pain 
decreased,  the  suppression  of  urine  yet  continued, 
with  frequent  vomitings,  and  a  distention  of  the 
whole  body,  and  likewise  shortness  of  breath,  upon 
any  little  motion.  When  as  if  he  had  by  some  instinct 
a  certain  knowledge  of  the  issue  of  his  sickness,  he 
almost  at  its  first  approach  conceived  himself  in  ha- 
zard :  and  whereas  at  other  times,  when  he  saw 
his  friends  about  him  fearful,  he  was  used  to  reply 
cheerfully,  that  he  was  not  dying  yet ;  now,  in  the 
whole  current  of  his  disease,  he  never  said  any  thing 
to  avert  suspicion,  but  addressed  unto  its  cure,  telling 
his  friends  with  whom  he  was,  that  he  should  leave 
them  in  God's  hands,  who  could  supply  abundantly 
all  the  assistance  they  could  either  expect  or  desire 
from  him;  and  who  would  so  provide,  that  they 
should  not  find  his  removal  any  loss.  And  when 
he  observed  one  of  them  with  some  earnestness  pray 
for  his  health  and  continuance,  he  with  tender  pas- 
sion replied,  I  observe  your  zeal  spends  itself  all  in 
that  one  petition  for  my  recovery ;  in  the  interim 
you  have  no  care  of  me  in  my  greatest  interest, 
which  is,  that  I  may  be  perfectly  fitted  for  my 
change  when  God  shall  call  me  :  I  pray  let  some 
of  your  fervour  be  employed  that  way.  And  being 
pressed  to  make  it  his  own  request  to  God  to  be 
continued  longer  in  the  world,  to  the  service  of  the 
church,  he  immediately  began  a  solemn  prayer, 
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which  contained  first  a  very  humble  and  melting 
acknowledgment  of  sin,  and  a  most  earnest  inter- 
cession for  mercy  and  forgiveness,  through  the  me- 
rits of  his  Saviour  :  next  resigning  himself  entirely 
into  his  Maker's  hands,  he  begged,  that,  if  the  divine 
wisdom  intended  him  for  death,  he  might  have  a 
due  preparation  for  it;  but  if  his  life  might  be  in 
any  degree  useful  to  the  church,  even  to  one  single 
soul,  he  then  besought  Almighty  God  to  continue 
him,  and  by  his  grace  enable  him  to  employ  that 
life  he  so  vouchsafed  industriously  and  successfully. 
After  this  he  did  with  great  affection  intercede  for 
this  church  and  nation,  and  with  particular  vigour 
and  enforcement  prayed  for  sincere  performance  of 
Christian  duty,  noiv  so  much  decayed,  to  the  equal 
supplanting  and  scandal  of  that  holy  calling ;  that 
those  who  professed  that  faith  might  live  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  it,  and  to  the  form  of  godliness 
superadd  the  power.  This  with  some  repetitions 
and  more  tears  he  pursued,  and  at  last  closed  all  in 
a  prayer  for  the  several  concerns  of  the  family  where 
he  was.  With  this  he  frequently  blessed  God  for  so 
far  indulging  to  his  infirmity,  as  to  make  his  disease 
so  painless  to  him ;  withal  to  send  it  to  him  before 
he  took  his  journey,  whereas  it  might  have  taken 
him  in  the  way,  or  at  his  inn,  with  far  greater  dis- 
advantages. 

Nor  did  he  in  this  exigence  desist  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  accustomed  candour   and  sweetness, 
whereby  he  was  used  to  entertain  the  addresses  of 
p  2 
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the  greatest  strangers.  For  two  scholars  coming  at 
this  time  to  see  him.  when  they  having  sent  up  their 
nameSj  it  appeared  they  were  such  as  he  had  no 
acquaintance  with,  though  they  that  were  about 
the  doctor,  considering  his  illness,  proposed  that  a 
civil  excuse  might  be  made,  and  the  visitants  be  so 
dismissed ;  he  resisted  the  advice  with  greatest 
earnestness,  saying,  /  will  by  no  means  have  them 
sent  away ;  for  I  know  not  how  much  they  may 
be  concerned  in  the  errand  they  come  about ;  and 
gave  order  they  should  be  brought  up :  and  when 
upon  trial  it  appeared  that  a  compliment  was  the 
whole  affair,  yet  the  good  doctor  seemed  much  sa- 
tisfied that  he  had  not  disappointed  that  unseasonr 
able  kindness. 

Likewise  his  own  necessities,  however  pressing, 
diverted  not  his  concernments  for  those  of  others. 
It  so  happened  that  a  neighbour  lady  languish- 
ing under  a  long  weakness,  he  took  care  that  the 
church  office  for  the  sick  should  be  daily  said  in  her 
behalf;  and  though  at  the  beginning  of  the  doctor's 
illness  the  chaplain  made  no  other  variation,  than  to 
change  the  singular  into  the  plural ;  yet,  when  his 
danger  increased,  he  then  thought  fit  to  pray  pecu- 
liarly for  him  ;  which  the  good  doctor  would  by  no 
means  admit,  but  said,  0  no,  poor  soul,  let  not  me 
be  the  cause  of  excluding  her ;  and  accordingly  had 
those  prayers  continued  in  the  more  comprehensive 
latitude.  And  indeed  those  offices  which  had  a 
public  character  upon  them  he  peculiarly  valued : 
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for  as  to  the  forms  of  devotion  appropriate  to  his 
extremity,  he  took  care  they  should  not  exclude 
the  public  ones,  but  still  gave  these  a  constant  place : 
and  when  in  his  sharp  agonies  his  friends  betook 
themselves  to  their  extemporary  ejaculations,  he 
composed  those  irregularities  by  saying,  Let  us  call 
on  God  in  the  voice  of  his  church. 

And  in  seasons  of  this  kind  whereas  the  making 
of  a  will  is  generally  an  uneasy  task,  as  being  at 
once  a  double  parting  with  the  world;  to  him  it 
was  in  all  respects  agreeable  and  welcome :  for  hav- 
ing bequeathed  several  legacies  to  his  relatives  and 
friends,  and  left  the  remainder  of  his  estate  to  the 
disposal  of  his  intimate  and  approved  friend  Dr. 
Henchman,  now  lord  bishop  of  Salisbury,  as  if  re- 
covered from  the  worst  part  of  his  disease,  the  ne- 
cessity of  reflecting  upon  secular  affairs,  he  became 
strangely  cheerful,  and  overlooked  the  encroaching 
importunate  tyranny  of  sickness. 

On  the  2oth  of  April,  being  Good  Friday,  he 
solemnly  received  the  sacrament ;  and  again  on  the 
22nd  of  April,  which  then  was  Easter-day  :  at  which 
time,  when  the  number  of  communicants  was  too 
great  to  have  place  in  his  bedchamber,  and  the 
whole  office  was  overlong  for  him  to  go  through 
with,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  service  being  per- 
formed in  the  usual  apartment,  a  competent  number 
should  afterwards  come  up  and  communicate  with 
him  :  which  though  he  allowed  as  most  fitting,  yet 
he  did  so  with  grief  and  trouble,  breaking  out  into 
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this  passionate  complaint,  Alas  !  must  I  be  excom- 
municated ?  To  be  absent  from  any  part  of  public 
worship  he  thus  deeply  resented :  so  far  was  he 
from  their  opinion,  (and  they  would  be  thought 
godly  too,)  who  in  their  most  healthful  leisurable 
days  make  this  not  their  penance,  but  election  and 
choice. 

Amidst  his  weakness  and  indisposition  of  all 
parts,  in  the  act  of  celebration  his  devotion  only 
was  not  faint  or  sick,  but  most  intent  and  vigorous: 
yet  equalled  by  his  infinite  humility,  which  dis- 
covered itself,  as  in  his  deportment,  so  particularly 
in  that  his  pathetical  ejaculation,  which  brake  forth 
at  the  hearing  of  those  words  of  the  apostle,  Jesus 
Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners ;  unto 
which  he  rejoined,  in  an  accent  that  neither  in- 
tended a  compliment  to  God  nor  men,  to  either  of 
which  he  was  not  under  a  temptation,  Of  whom  I 
am  the  chief. 

The  exuberance  of  this  humility  appeared  in  all 
other  occasions  of  instance :  particularly  about  this 
time  a  letter  being  sent  unto  him,  in  which,  among 
many  expressions  of  great  value,  there  was  added 
an  intimation,  that  there  was  now  hope  the  days 
were  come  when  his  desert  should  be  considered, 
and  himself  employed  in  the  government  as  well  as 
the  instruction  of  the  church ;  at  this  he  was  hugely 
discomposed,  and  expressed  a  grief  and  anguish  be- 
yond that  his  sickness  in  any  period,  however  sharp, 
had  extorted  from  him. 
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But  now,  through  the  long  suppression  of  urine, 
the  blood  grown  thin  and  serous,  withal  made  eager 
and  tumultuous  by  the  mixture  of  heterogeneous 
parts,  the  excellent  doctor  fell  into  a  violent  bleed- 
ing at  the  nose  ;  at  which  the  by-standers  being  in 
astonishment,  he  cheerfully  admonished  to  lay  aside 
impatience  in  his  behalf,  and  to  wait  God's  lei- 
sure, whose  seasons  were  still  the  best;  withal 
thankfully  acknowledged  God's  mercy  in  the  dis- 
pensation, alleging,  that  to  bleed  to  death  was  one 
of  the  most  desirable  passages  out  of  this  world. 

And  truly  he  very  justly  made  this  observation ; 
for  it  pleased  the  divine  Providence  strangely  to 
balance  the  symptoms  of  the  doctor's  disease  to  his 
advantage :  for  the  sharp  pains  of  the  stone  were 
allayed  by  that  heaviness  of  sense,  which  the  recuil- 
inent"  of  serous  moisture  into  the  habit  of  the  body 
and  insertions  of  the  nerves  occasioned ;  and  when 
that  oppression  endangered  a  lethargic  or  apoplectic 
torpor,  he  was  retained  from  that  by  the  flux  of 
blood :  which  several  accidents  interchangeably  suc- 
ceeded one  the  other,  insomuch  that  in  this  whole 
time  of  sickness  he  neither  had  long  violence  of 
torment,  nor  diminution  of  his  intellectual  faculties. 
And  here  this  violent  hemorrhage  of  which  we  now 
speak  being  of  itself  even  miraculously  stopped, 
when  all  applications  were  ineffectual,  a  drowsiness 
succeeding,  which  happened  at  the  time  of  prayers, 
though  he  perfectly  attended,  and  returned  to 
every  response  amidst  his  importunate  infirmity, 
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he  very  sadly  resented  it,  saying,  Alas  !  this  is  all 
the  return  I  shall  make  to  his  mercy,  to  sleep  at 
prayers. 

When  he  was  in  pain,  he  often  prayed  for  pa- 
tience ;  and,  while  he  did  so,  evidenced  that  his 
prayer  was  heard ;  for  he  exercised  not  only  that, 
but  thankfulness  too,  in  his  greatest  extremity  cry- 
ing out,  Blessed  be  God,  blessed  be  God. 

Nor  did  he,  according  to  the  usual  method,  inflict 
his  sickness  upon  those  about  him,  by  peevishness 
disquieting  his  attendants ;  but  was  pleased  with 
every  thing  that  was  done,  and  liking  every  thing 
that  was  brought,  condescending  to  all  proposals, 
and  obeying  with  all  readiness  every  advice  of  his 
physicians.  Nor  was  it  wonder  he  should  so  return 
unto  the  endeavours  of  his  friends,  who  had  tender 
kindness  for  his  enemies,  even  the  most  inveterate 
and  bloody.  When  the  defeat  of  Lambert  and  his 
party,  the  last  effort  of  gasping  treason  in  this 
nation  before  its  blessed  return  unto  obedience, 
was  told  him,  his  only  triumph  was  that  of  his 
charity,  saying  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  Poor  souls  ! 
I  beseech  God  forgive  them.  So  habitual  was  pity 
and  compassion  to  his  soul,  that  all  representations 
concentred  there  :  virtue  had  still  his  prayers,  be- 
cause he  loved  it ;  and  vice  enjoyed  them  too,  be- 
cause it  wanted  them. 

In  his  own  greatest  desolations  he  administered 
reliefs  to  those  about  him,  mixing  advices  with  his 
prayers,  and  twisting  the  tenderness  of  a  friend  to 
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that  of  the  Christian,  he  then  dispensed  his  best  of 
legacies,  his  blessings ;  most  passionately  exhorting 
the  young  growing  hopes  of  the  family,  whose  first 
innocence  and  bashful  shame  of  doing  ill  he  above 
all  things  laboured  to  have  preserved,  to  be  just  to 
the  advantage  of  their  education,  and  maintain 
inviolate  their  first  baptismal  vows :  then  more 
generally  commended  unto  all  the  great  advantage 
of  mutual  friendly  admonitions:  on  which  occa- 
sion, when  the  good  lady  asked  him  what  more 
special  thing  he  would  recommend  unto  her  for  her 
whole  life,  he  briefly  replied,  uniform  obedience : 
whereby  (if  we  may  take  a  comment  from  himself 
at  other  times)  he  meant  not  only  a  sincere  recep- 
tion of  duty  as  such,  because  commanded,  and  not 
because  it  is  this  or  that,  pleasant  or  honourable,  or 
perchance  cheap  or  easy  duty ;  but  withal  the  very 
condition  of  obeying,  the  lot  of  not  being  to  choose 
for  one's  self,  the  being  determined  in  all  proposals 
by  human  or  divine  command,  and  where  those  left 
at  large,  by  the  guidance  of  God's  providence,  or 
the  assistance  of  a  friend. 

But  amidst  these  most  Christian  divertisements, 
these  happiest  anodynes  of  sickness,  the  25th  of 
April  fatally  drew  on,  wherein  his  flux  of  blood 
breaking  forth  again  with  greater  violence  than  it 
had  done  before,  was  not  to  be  stopped  by  outward 
applications,  nor  the  revulsives  of  any  kind,  not  of 
its  own,  the  opening  of  a  vein,  first  in  the  arm,  and 
after  in  the  foot ;  till  at  last  the  fountain  being  ex- 
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hausted,  the  torrent  ceased  its  course,  and  indeed 
that  vital  one,  which  its  regular  motion  kept  on  foot : 
for  the  good  doctor  leaving  off  to  bleed  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  became  very  weak  and  dis- 
pirited, and  cold  in  the  extreme  parts,  had  strength 
only  continued  to  persevere  in  his  devotions,  which 
he  did  unto  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  a  few  minutes 
before  his  death  breathing  out  those  words,  which 
best  became  his  Christian  life,  Lord,  make  haste. 

And  so,  upon  that  very  day  on  which  the  parlia- 
ment convened,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
release  and  liberty,  and  brought  at  once  this  nation's 
return  from  its  captivity,  and  its  gracious  sovereign 
prince,  this  great  champion  of  religion  and  pattern 
of  all  virtue,  as  if  reserved  for  masteries  and  combats 
of  exigence  and  hazard,  for  persecution  and  suffer- 
ings, was  taken  hence,  and  by  his  loss  repressed  the 
overflowing  and  extravagance  of  those  joys  that 
waited  the  reception  of  his  sacred  majesty. 

It  will  be  below  the  greatness  of  the  person,  as 
well  as  of  this  loss,  to  celebrate  his  death  in  womanish 
complaints,  or  indeed  by  any  verbal  applications :  his 
worth  is  not  to  be  described  by  any  words  besides 
his  own ;  nor  can  any  thing  beseem  his  memory,  but 
what  is  sacred  and  eternal  as  those  writings  are. 
May  his  just  fame  from  them  and  from  his  virtue  be 
precious  to  succeeding  times,  grow  up  and  flourish 
still;  and  when  that  characters  engraved  in  brass 
shall  disappear,  as  if  they  had  been  writ  in  water ; 
when  elogies  committed  to  the  trust  of  marble  shall 
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be  illegible  as  whispered  accents;  when  pyramids 
dissolved  in  dust  shall  want  themselves  a  monument 
to  evidence  that  they  were  once  so  much  as  ruin ; 
let  that  remain  a  known  and  classic  history,  de- 
scribing him  in  his  full  portraiture  among  the  best 
of  subjects,  of  friends,  of  scholars,  and  of  men. 

The  dead  body  being  opened,  (which  here  is  men- 
tioned, for  that  the  reader  cannot  want  the  curiosity 
to  desire  to  know  every  thing  that  concerned  this 
great  person,)  the  principal  and  vital  parts  appeared 
sound ;  only  the  right  kidney,  or  rather  its  remain- 
der, which  exceeded  not  the  bigness  of  an  egg,  was 
hard  and  knotty,  and  in  its  cavity,  besides  several 
little  ones,  a  large  stone  of  the  figure  of  an  almond, 
though  much  bigger,  whose  lesser  end  was  fallen 
into  the  ureter,  and  as  a  stopple  closed  it  up ;  so 
that  it  is  probable  that  kidney  had  for  divers  years 
been  in  a  manner  useless.  The  other  kidney  was 
swollen  beyond  the  natural  proportion,  otherwise 
not  much  decayed ;  but  within  the  ureter  four  fingers 
breadth  a  round  white  stone  was  lodged,  which  was 
so  fastened  in  the  part,  that  the  physician  with  his 
probe  could  not  stir  it,  and  was  fain  at  last  to  cut  it 
out;  and  so  exactly  it  stopped  the  passage,  that 
upon  the  dissection  the  water  before  enclosed  gushed 
forth  in  great  abundance ;  from  whence  it  appeared 
perfectly  impossible  for  art  to  have  ennobled  itself 
in  the  preservation  of  this  great  person ;  as  it  was 
also  manifest,  that  nothing  but  the  consequences  of 
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his  indefatigable  study  took  him  from  us,  in 
the  perfection  and  maturity,  the  55th  year,  of  his 
life. 

On  the  morrow  in  the  evening,  26th  day  of  the 
same  month,  he  was,  according  to  his  desire,  without 
ostentation  or  pomp,  though  with  all  becoming  de- 
cency, buried  at  the  neighbour-church  of  Hampton, 
with  the  whole  office  and  usual  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England,  several  of  the  gentry  and  clergy  of  the 
county,  and  affectionate  multitudes  of  persons  of  less 
quality,  attending  on  his  obsequies,  the  clergy  with 
ambition  offering  themselves  to  bear  him  on  their 
shoulders;  which  accordingly  they  did,  and  laid 
that  sacred  burden  in  the  burial-place  of  the  gene- 
rous family  which  with  such  friendship  had  enter- 
tained him  when  alive  :  where  now  he  rests  in  peace, 
and  full  assurance  of  a  glorious  resurrection. 

Having  thus  given  a  faithful  though  imperfect 
draught  of  this  excellent  person,  whose  virtues  are 
so  far  from  imitation  by  practice,  that  they  exercise 
and  strain  the  comprehension  of  words ;  and  having 
shewed  how  much  he  has  merited  of  this  nation  in 
its  most  pressing  exigents,  both  by  his  writings  and 
by  his  example,  and  perchance  above  both  these  by 
his  unwearied  intercession  in  devotion  ;  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  neither  useless  nor  unacceptable  to  offer  a 
request  unto  the  reader  in  his  behalf,  and  shew  him 
an  expedient,  whereby  he  may  pay  his  debt  of  gra- 
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titude,  and  eminently  oblige  this  holy  saint,  though 
now  with  God. 

It  is  this ;  to  add  unto  his  account  in  the  day  of 
retribution,  by  taking  benefit  by  his  performances ; 
and  as  he  being  dead  yet  speaks,  so  let  him  persuade 
likewise, 

That  the  covetous  reader  would  now  at  his  request 
put  off  his  sordid  vice,  and  take  courage  to  be  liberal, 
assured  by  his  example,  that,  if  in  the  worst  of  times 
profuseness  could  make  rich,  charity  shall  never 
bring  to  beggary. 

That  the  proud  opinionated  person  on  the  same 
terms  would  in  civility  to  him  descend  from  his  fond 
heights,  instructed  here  that  lowly  meekness  shall 
compass  great  respects,  and,  instead  of  hate  or  flat- 
tery, be  waited  on  with  love  and  veneration. 

That  the  debauched  or  idle  would  leave  upon  this 
score  his  lewd  unwarrantable  joys,  convinced  that 
strict  and  rugged  virtue  made  an  age  of  sunshine,  a 
life  of  constant  smiles,  amidst  the  dreadfullest  tem- 
pests; taught  the  gout,  the  stone,  the  cramp,  the 
•cholic,  to  be  treatable  companions,  and  made  it  elir 
gible  to  live  in  bad  times,  and  die  in  flourishing. 

That  the  angry  man,  who  calls  passion  at  least 
justice,  possibly  zeal  and  duty,  would  for  his  sake 
assume  a  different  temper,  believe  that  arguments 
may  be  answered  by  saying  reason,  calumnies  by 
saying  no,  and  railings  by  saying  nothing. 

The  coward  and  disloyal,  that  durst  not  own  in 
words,  much  less  by  service  and  relief,  his  prince, 
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that  complimented  his  apostasy  and  treason  by  the 
soft  terms  of  changing  an  interest,  will  from  hence 
learn,  that  the  surest  way  to  safety  is  to  have  but 
one  interest,  and  that  espoused  so  firmly  as  never 
to  be  changed;  since  such  a  constancy  was  that 
which  a  Cromwell  durst  not  persecute. 

That  the  employed  in  business  would  from  hence 
dismiss  their  fears  of  regular  piety,  their  suspicion 
that  devotion  would  hinder  all  despatch  and  manage 
of  affairs ;  since  it  appeared,  his  constant  office  (like 
the  prayer  of  Joshua,  which  made  the  sun  stand 
still)  seemed  to  have  rendered  unto  him  each  day  as 
long  as  two. 

That  the  ambitious  person,  especially  the  eccle- 
siastic, would  think  employment  and  high  place  a 
stewardship,  that  renders  debtors  both  to  God  and 
man ;  a  residence  at  once  of  constant  labour  and  at- 
tendance too  ;  a  precipice,  that  equally  exposes  both 
to  envy  and  to  ruin ;  and  consequently  to  be  that 
which  should  become  our  greatest  fear  and  terror, 
but  at  no  hand  our  choice  ;  since  it  was  that  which 
this  heroic  constancy  was  not  ashamed  to  own  a 
dread  of,  and  whose  appearance  did  render  death 
itself  relief  and  rescue. 

Lastly,  that  the  narrow  self-designing  person,  who 
understands  no  kindness  but  advantage ;  the  sensual, 
that  knows  no  love  but  lust ;  the  intemperate,  that 
owns  no  companion  but  drink ;  may  all  at  once  from 
him  reform  their  brutish  errors :  since  he  has  made 
it  evident,  that  a  friend  does  fully  satisfy  these 
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distant  and  importunate  desires,  being  as  the  most 
innocent  and  certainly  ingenuous  entertainment,  so 
besides  that,  the  highest  mirth,  the  greatest  interest, 
and  surest  pleasure  in  the  world. 

They  that  had  the  happiness  of  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  this  best  of  men,  this  saint,  who 
seems  in  our  decays  of  ancient  virtue  lent  us  by 
special  Providence  even  for  this  end  and  purpose, 
that  we  might  not  disbelieve  the  faith  of  history 
delivering  the  excellency  of  primitive  Christians; 
know  with  what  thirst  and  eagerness  of  soul  he 
sought  the  spiritual  advantage  of  any  single  man 
how  mean  soever,  with  what  enjoyment  he  beheld 
the  recovery  of  any  such  from  an  ill  course  and 
habit :  and  whatever  apprehensions  other  men  may 
have,  they  will  be  easily  induced  to  think,  that  if 
blessed  spirits  have  commerce  with  earth,  (as  surely 
we  have  reason  to  believe  it  somewhat  more  than 
possible,)  they,  I  say,  will  resolve  it  a  connatural 
and  highly  agreeable  accession  unto  his  fruitions, 
that  when  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels 
of  God  for  a  sinner  that  repents,  he  may  be  an  im- 
mediate accessory  to  that  blessed  triumph,  and  be 
concerned  beyond  the  rate  of  a  bare  spectator. 

Persuasions  to  piety  nowadays  are  usually  in 
scorn  called  preaching :  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this,  how  contemptible  an  office  soever  it  be  grown, 
will  be  no  indecency  in  this  instance;  that  it  will 
not  be  absurd  if  his  history,  who  deservedly  was 
reckoned  among  the  best  of  preachers,  whose  life 
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was  the  best  of  sermons,  should  bear  a  correspond- 
ence to  its  subject,  and  professedly  close  with  an 
appli cation :  That  it  adjures  all  persons  to  be  what 
they  promised  God  Almighty  they  would  be  in 
their  baptismal  vows,  what  they  see  the  glorious 
saints,  and  martyrs,  and  confessors,  and  in  particu- 
lar this  holy  man,  has  been  before  them ;  be  what 
is  most  honourable,  most  easy  and  advantageous  to 
be  at  present ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  render  themselves 
such  as  they  desire  to  be  upon  their  death-beds, 
before  they  leave  the  world,  and  then  would  be  for 
ever. 

Which  blessed  achievement,  as  it  was  the  great 
design  of  the  excellent  doctor's  both  words  and 
writings,  his  thoughts  and  actions,  is  also  (besides 
the  payment  of  a  debt  to  friendship  and  to  virtue) 
the  only  aim  of  this  imperfect  but  yet  affectionate 
and  well-meant  account.  And  may  Almighty  God, 
by  the  assistance  of  his  grace,  give  all  of  these  this 
their  most  earnestly-desired  effect  and  issue. 


THE   END. 
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